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PREFACE. 


Tjie more a nation advances in civilization and self-esteem, 
the more will it appreciate the precept put forth by the 
ancient sages. Know thf/selj\ and the more attentively will 
it invCvStigato the Anews and tastes of other nations : since 
it is especially by observing others that Ave learn more 
thoroughly to nnderstand ourselves. TJncivilizcd nations 
consider scarcely anything worthy of note except extraordi- 
nary events, Avhich surprise by their novelty or by their 
immediate and startling ctiects. The historical records of 
such peoples generally consist of accounts of conquests and 
defeats in battle, and of occurrences which Iiavc produced 
sudden changes in their social life. The conviction that 
the gradual development of the mental and moral faculties 
of the people especially deserves consideration, because it 
aflects most deeply the destiny and happiness of man, gains 
ground only after much experience, and with the increase of 
knoAvlcdgc, 

The interest evinced, since the beginning of the present 
century, by several European nations in the popular songs, 
folk-lore, and other monuments of the mental condition of man 
in different parts of the world, is therefore a sign of progress 
not less delightful than the most important discoveries which 
have been made through the agency of practical science. 



viii PREFACE, 

That National Music^has hitherto not received tlie same 
attention as National Poetry, is scarcely surprising. The 
researches involved in this subject can be properly carried out 
only by musicians, who, from the demand made on their 
practical skill, are generally compelled to devote a great part 
of their life to exercises merely mechanical. Stilly there arc 
at the present day many musicians who find time for cul- 
tivating the mind as well as the fingers, and llousscau^s 
laconic remark, mmiciem lisent Feii^ evidently becomes 
daily less applicable. This book is not, however, intended 
for professional musicians alone; and the reception which 
has been accorded to my contribution to the history of music, 
entitled ^ The Music of the Most Ancient Nations,^ — a recep- 
tion much more favourable than I ventured to anticipate — 
gives me hope that the present work also will not be without 
interest to the general reader. 

As regards the plan which I have adopted, it will be seen 
that this volume is confined chiclly to the study of National 
Songs. In a subsequent volume, to be published as a 
separate Avork, I intend to give a description of the most 
remarkable musical instruments, illustrated by engravings. 
The field of my labour is so abundantly rich, that 1 should 
have preferred to extend the present researches through one 
or two more volumes, but for the fear that a larger work 
might prove less acceptable to most readers. 

This, however, appears to me certain : if the Art of Music, 
us it exists in the various nations and tribes on the globe, 
deserves to be carefully investigated and recorded, it is high 
time that it should be done. Through the spread of civiliza- 
tion and Cliristianity the customs and predilections of many 
races — as for instance the New Zealanders, the natives of the* 


* Dictioiinairc do Musiquo, PriSfaco. 
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groups, the Auicricaii Indians, — are becoming 
rapidly extinct, and will, not long hence, be known only as 
historical facts. Even in European countries tlie influence 
of the educatcil classes, witli the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge, is daily o])litcmting more and more the ancient 
traditions and tastes of the people. 

There are, however, several countries respecting the popular 
music of which our information is still very scanty, but from 
whi(?h interesting and valnalde particulars will doubtless be 
grad iially obtained. The present work, tlierch)re, can merely 
claim to be regarded as an introduction to the study of 
N’ational Music, desij>,ned to facilitate subse(|uont researches 
ill the same field of literature. 

lJn([ucstionably, a reference to the music of Anticiuity will 
throw light on many facts relating to this art as we find it 
cultivated at the present day in dilierent ci^untrics, and inve/.t 
them with an additional interest. Nevertheless, as a frc([uent 
l ecurrcnce to the music of the ancients would have greatly 
increased the size of this work, I have thought it julvisable 
to refrain from any notices cxijcpt such as may be impera- 
tively rcHpiired to elucidate a (pu^stion at issue. Iteaders 
wlu) desire more ample information on this point 1 must 
• efer to the * Music of the Most Aiuaent Nations,^ alri'ady 
inentioued. It will he seen that 1 have sought to avoid 
icpetitiuns of statements given in that book, and that I have 
not tarried on ground already explored. 

Un the other hand, it appeared to me advisable to notiec 
oeeasionaily some interesting examples from the works of our 
great musical composers, in which the rules derived from the 
study of national music are either observed or disiogardcd. 
" Indeed, for the musician the most important (piestiou in 
pmsuifs like tlic [ircsent will naturally be, how to turn them 
1o llic^best account for the improvement of his art; and this 
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point can be ascertained only by carefully investigating, 
comparing/ and sifting every subjeet under eonsideration. 
He would therefore do well to bear in mind Gothe’s excellent 
dictum, which, though addressed to a painter, is also emi- 
nently applicable to the musician ; for the affinity of the arts 
is so intimate that certain fundamental rules apply with equal 
force to all. Moreover, as good poetry, like characteristic 
National Music, must necessarily lose much of its original 
charm if meddled with in any way, I shall give G cithers lines 
in German, as he wrote them : 


Du iibst die Hand, 

Du uLst den Blick ; nun iib’ aucli den Verstand. 

Dcm gliicklicliKlcn Genic wird^s kaum cininal gclingcn 
Sieh dnreb Natur iind dnreb Instinkt alleiu 
Zum IJngcmcincn aufzuschwiiigon. 

Dio Kunst bleibt Kunst: Wer sic niebt durcbgedaclib 
Her darf sioli keinen Kiinstler nennen. 
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TO THE 

STUDY OF NATIONAL MUSIC. 


CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON NATIONAL MUSIC. 

^T^IIE term National Music implies that music, which, 
-L appertaining to a nation or tribe, whose individual 
emotions and passions it expresses, exhibits certain pecu- 
liarities more or less characteristic, which distinguish it from 
the music of any other nation or tribe.* 

Althougli no people has been found without music of its 
own, yet the degree of susceptibility and fondness for music, 
as well as the form and spirit of popular musical compo- 
sitions, vary greatly in different nations. The characteristics 
are innate, and, so to say, of indigenous growtli. In some 
instances, however, the popular music of a nation has 
been considerably modified by foreign influence. Thus, 
the floors have exercised perceptible influence upon the 
Spanish music. Even in the synagogical hymns of the 
Sephardic Jews, who were expelled from the Spanish Penin- 
sula at the end of the fifteenth century, distinct traces of the 
characteristics of Moorish music arc still preserved. The 
original music of the Magyars has undoubtedly been to some 
extent affected by the Gipsies, by whom it is, even at the 
present day, chiefly cultivated in Hungary. 


* The Germans call it Volksmusik, a designation which is very appropriate, 
. and which I should have rendered folk-viiwc, had this word been admissible. 

B 
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Again, instances occur where single foreign melodies have 
been adopted by a nation, and have become, so to say, 
naturalized. The well-known German ^ Dessauer Marseh,^ 
of Italian origin, is an example. After Prince Leopold of 
Dessau had stormed Turin (Anno 1706 ), the conquered 
Italians met him with this march ,to do him homage. The 
taking melody pleased the German soldiers, and soon their 
trumpeters began to blow it upon their instruments. When 
it had been transmitted by them to Germany, the people 
soon germanized its Italian flourishes. 

It remains a disputed question whether even the English 
National Anthem is not an acquisition from abroad.* A 
melody thus transplanted undergoes generally a gradual 
change, in conformity with the music of the nation by which 
it has been adopted. A curious instance of this o(!eurrcd in 
Courland. Of a number of German songs, translated into 
the Lettish language, and introduced into (>\)urland by some 
gentlemen, a few ])ecame popular among the peasantry. t 
After the lapse of a certain number of years these songs 
exhibited a remarkable change : — originally in major, they 
were now sung partly in minor, and a rude kind of accompa- 
niment was added, as shown in the following example : — 


THE AIR * BLUHE LIEBES VEJJ.rUEN.’ 


A.8 originally introduced from Germany into (/ourland. 





* Anthem is musically an inappropriate title for this inno. It has, however, 
now been so generally adopted that it would be pedantic not to use it.^.- ^ 

t Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, Leipzig, 1800. 
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Such adoptions arC; however, on the whole, rare. They occur 
oftencst in a nation whose music has a less marked national 
character; — and between nations whose music is not widely 
different in its characteristic features. Thus, the English 
Avill more easily adopt a foreign tune than the Germans; 
and they will more easily adopt a German tune than a 
Wallachian, while a genuine Javanese tune is not likely to take 
root among them, however favourably it may bo introduced. 

In civilized countries where the art of music is scienti- 
fically cultivated, and where it has attain(?d a high degree of 
development, we find, as might be expected, the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the National music most strictly 
preserved among the less educated classes, — much as we find 
the peculiar manners, customs, and prejudices of a nation 
more strictly adhered to by the common people than by the 
higher classes, whose education is more in accordance with 
that of the educated classes of other civilized nations. In 
most European countries it is therefore among the working 
classes, the artisans, the field labourers, and the country 
people in general, that we must look out for genuine spe- 
cimens of National music. Such a distinction is obviously 
unnecessary in semi-civilized or barbarous nations, where 
music is still in a state of infancy, or where, at all events, it 
be considered to exist as an art aisthetically cultivated 
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like our own. The song of the Hindu of rank will serve, 
therefore, as a specimen of Hindu National music jnst as well 
as that of the lowest Cooly; and the melodics produced by a 
Cabocccr^ or chief, of Daliomcy, upon his sartko,"^ deserve 
our attention as much as those of the Common negro. 

We should not, however, he justified in inferring from the 
preceding remarks tliat tlui degree of perfection exhibited in 
their music depends necessarily upon the higher or lower 
state of civilization of the nation to which it appertains. 
TJiis is by no means always the case. The inhabitants of 
Kamtschatka possess music far more expressive and beautiful 
than their ignorance, and thtnr wretched life in a most 
ungenial climate, would lead us to expect. This has been 
asserted by several travellers, and is satisfactorily proved 
from the tunes collected by Stcllcr.f Again, the natives of 
the Fuegian Archipelago, though in their wants and wishes 
scarcely raised above the brute animal, are nevertheless 
distinguished by a fine car and great fondness for music. 
Captain Wilkes, who repeatedly had occasion to observe this, 
states that one of them sang at once with wonderful correct- 
ness the diatonic and chromatic scales, which had been played 
to him upon the violin by way of expcriinent.J 

However devoid of expression and beauty the music of a 
nation may appear to us, it is certainly felt to possess these 
qualities by the people to whom it belongs. Indeed, the 
power and beauty of this art seem to be univci’sally acknow- 
ledged. Many nations consider it of divine origin ; many 
possess in their mythology an Orpheus of some kind, and in 
their fairy tales and folk-lore supernatural beings, who, by 
the irresistible allurements of their songs or instrumental 
performances, exercise a wonderful power over man; and 
most nations employ music on extraordinary and important 
occasions, at their religious observances and secular festivities. 


Sanko, a peculiar stiinged instrument of the negroes, 
t Georg VV'ilhelni Steller's Uescliroibung von dem Lande Kamtschatka.* 
Frankfurt, 1774. 

I Narrative of the United Slates Exidoring Expedition, &c , hy Charles 
Wilkos. London, 1845. Vol. i. p. 125. ** 
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Respecting the power attributed to music by the Hindus, 
Sir William Ouseley records the following traditions : Mia 
Tonsine, a wonderful musician in the time of King Akber 
sang one of the night-rags^ at mid-day : tlie powers of the 
music were such that it instantly became night, and the dark- 
ness extended in a circle round the palace, as far as the sound 
of the voice could be heard. There is a tradition that whoever 
shall attempt to sing the rag dheepuck is to be destroyed by 
fire. The emperor Akber ordered Naik Gopaul, a celebrated 
musician, to sing that rag : he endeavoured to excuse himself, 
but in vain ; the emperor insisted on obedience : ho therefore 
requested permission to go home and bid farewell to his family 
and friends. It was winter when he returned, after an absence 
of six months. Before he began to sing, he placed himself in 
the waters of the Jawnay till they reached his neck. As soon as 
he had performed a strain or two, the river gradually became 
hot; at length it began to boil, and the agonies of the 
unhappy musician were nearly insupi)ortable. Suspending 
for a moment the melody thus cruelly extorted, he sued for 
mercy from the monarch, but sued in vain. Akber wdshed 
to prove more strongly the powders of this rag. Kaik Gopaul 
renewed the fatal song ; flames burst with violence from his 
body, which, though immersed in tlic waters of the Jumnay 
was consumed to ashes. These and other anecdotes of the 
same nature, are related by many of the Hindus, and impli- 
citly believed by some. The effect produced by the rnaig 
ninllaar rag was immediate rain ; and it is told that a singing 
girl once, by exerting the powers of lier voice in tliis rag, 
drew down from the clouds timely and refreshing showers on 
the parched rice crops of ]3engal, and thereby averted the 
horrors of famine from that province.^^t 

The Chinese have a tradition, according to which the great 
Confucius, having heard on a certain occasion sonic beautiful 
music, was so affected by it that lie did not taste food for 


* ItagSj »oi)g8 coiuposoJ in ct-rtain modca. 

f Sir William Onaeley’a Oriental Collections for January, l^ebruary and 
^ March, 1797, j). 70. 
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three months afterwards. In a Burmese drama, founded 
upon an ancient legend, which Captain Yule has translated 
into English, the hero is presented by a nd^ (a sprite) with a 
golden harp, and when he sings and plays the wild elephants 
of the forest come around him, and are obedient to his voice 
and harp/^ The same drama show§ us how well the Burmese 
are acquainted with the power of music for the expression of 
various emotions. A sprite addresses the band (which always 
accompanies a Burmese drama): So now, as I am about to 
fly, strike up a victorious melody, O leader of the orchestra 
Afterwards it says, Now, that 1 may easily reach the large 
tree in my own mountain from this country of Kauthambi, 
play a soft and simple air, O leader of the orchestra.^^ And 
a hunter in the forest concludes his monologue by addressing 
the band, Now, as I go on a grand expedition, burst forth 
like thunder 

In the Finnish Mythology the demi-god Wainilmihncn (or 
Yainamoinen) entrances, like Orpheus, the wildest animals of 
the forest by the sounds of his harp. Traditions referring 
to the invention of the instrument by him, and to the 
wonderful effect of his performances, are still extant in 
Finnish National poctry.f 

The Swiss love their music as they love their mountains 
and their liberty. It has often been told, and it may often 
have happened that the Swiss soldiers in foreign regiments 
have been forbidden, under heavy penalty, to sing or even to 
whistle their cherished liatiz c/es vaches, because it affected 
them to tears, induced them to desert, or made them ill of 
home-sickness and unfit for service. Very much the same 
thing was noticed in tlic Prussian army during the time of 
the French war. The beautiful National air Ilolde NachP^ 
had, in the years 1813 and 1811 a considerable influence 
upon the Prussian soldiers : many who sang it were plunged 
into profound melancholy; sq that Bliicher and Gneisenau 

* A Narr;i<ire of the Mission sent bj the Governor-General of India to tJie . 
Court of Ava, in 1855, by Captain Henry Yule, Lonclon, 1858, p. 3G8. 

i* See frontispiece ; this enp;raving was first published in ‘ Vcrhandlungen der 
gelelirteu ehstnischen Gcsellschaft zn Jlorpiit,’ vol. i. 
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found it ncccssary^ to forbid its being sung.* There can be 
no doubt that in such instances the powerful effect must be 
attributed not entirely to the music, but in part to the words, 
and to the recollections associated with the song. 

Monster ! barbarian ! How many thousands of my 
brctliren liast thou slain exclaims Klopstock to the author 
of the Marsei liaise. t 

Of tlic effect of the Scotch music sonic curious instances 
arc mentioned in a little book on the bagpipe, written by a 
military officer, from which I extract the following : — 

^SVt tlie battle of Quebec, in 1700, while the British 
troops were retreating in great disorder, tlic General com- 
plained to a field officer in Fraser’s regiment of the bad 
beliaviour of his corps. ^ Sir,’ said the officer with some 
warmth, ^ you did very wrong in forbidding the pipers to play 
this morning : notliing encourages the Highlanders so much 
in the day of battle ; and even lum they would be of some 
use.’ ^ Ijet them blow like the devil, then,’ I’eplied the 
General, ^ if it will bring back the men.’ The pipers were 
then ordered to jilay a favourite martial air; and the High- 
landers, tlic moment they lieard the music, returned and 
formed with alacrity in the rear. — When the brave 92nd 
Higlilanders took the French by surprise in tlie late Penin- 
sular w'ar, tlic pipers very approjiriatcly struck up ^ Hey 
Johnny Cojie, are ye wanking yet,’ wliiidi com])letcly 
intimidated the enemy, while it inspired our gallant heroes 
with fresh courage to the charge, wJiieh, as usual, was 
crowned with the fruits of victory .”J 

We have another proof of the universally appreciated 
power of music in the fact that most uncivilized nations 
employ it in the cure of diseases. On this subject I shall 

offer a few remarks ])rc.scntly. 

• 

* Dio (loiiisclKiii VolkslioikM’ mil Wirvii Singweiscii goHummelt von Ei-k and 
Iriiirr, Leipzig, 184;k Holt (I, No, 21. 

f Sonic wrilers iidriKiilc tliis exclamation to Kotzelnie ; wliilc Klopstock, on 
meeting Iloiiget «lo I’lsle in ilainbnrg, is said (o have acMiesscd the J- renehnian 
with the words, “ Sir, yt ur liyuin lias hkavciI down 50, QUO valiant Germans 
t A rreceptov for tlic Highland Bagpipe, by an Amateur. Edinburgh, 1818. 
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The music of many foreign nations is apt to appear to us, 
on first acquaintance, unirai^ressivc, straDge, and, perhaps, 
even ridiculous; so that we find it difficult to understand 
how it can appeal to the heart at all. Many foreign nations 
experience the same difficulty with our music. An intel- 
ligent Chinese, having heard the missionary Amiot perform 
some music by Rameau and other I^reiicli composers, hinted 
politely that it was sadly devoid of meaning and exj)ression, 
while the music of his own country penetrated to the inner- 
most soul.* However, the performance of a Burmese band, 
which is not very different from a Chinese, was greatly 
admired in Pcking.f 

It is therefore perhaps not surprising that our musicians 
should hitherto have almost totally ignored tlie music of 
most foreign nations, or have considered it unworthy of their 
notice. I may venture, however, to assert that the music of 
almost every nation has charms which we can appreciate if 
we enter into its spirit without prejudice; and I hope 
to show that the study of National music is especially 
advantageous to the musician for the following reasons : — 
the great variety of rhythm and modulation atlord an inex- 
haustible source of suggestions useful to the student ; while, 
from the deep and beautiful expression prevailing in many of 
the melodies, they may be regarded as excellent models in 
composition. The chief advantage consists, however, in the 
fact that National music, be it ever so artless and simple, is 
in most cases, what music in the first place always ought to 
be — a faithful expression of feelings. The reason of this is 
easily explained. The shepherd tending his flock, the soldier 
on the march, the fisherman mcndii^g his nets, the labourer 
ill the cornfield, has no induecinent to sing his favourite 
tune, unless his hearths emotions incite him to it. Ilis 
musical effusions emanate therefore from th? heart, or, in 
other words, they are psychologically true. The professional 


* Mdmoires concernant I’lli&toirc, etc., dea Cliinois. J'aiis, 1780. 'I’oniu 
vi. p. 3. 

f Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Vol. vi. p. 415. 
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musician, on the other hand, has many inducements to 
compose or perform music which he does not really feel. 
Thus, for instance, his skill in contriving clever combinations 
of different parts or voices, may easily lead the composer to 
create more from the head than from the heart ; and the 
gratification derived from^overcoming technical difficulties is 
apt to cause the performer sometimes to forget the chief object 
of music. How beneficial, then, to the musician, must be a 
familiarity with National music, in which truth of expression 
so predominates ! No wonder that it found among our 
greatest composers its greatest admirers, and that even a 
Mozart could proclaim his willingness to sacrifice an elaborate 
composition of his own for the autliorship of a certain 
National tune especially dear to him. It is therefore not 
surprising that our composers should occasionally have made 
use of National melodies, either by introducing them into 
their works, or by adopting their characteristics. Glinka, 
for instance, has written some compositions constructed 
almost entirely from Russian popular airs. Beethoven has 
introduced Russian tunes into his Quartets dedicated to 
Prince Rasumowsky. The aria 11 vccehiotto^^ in ^11 Bar- 
bierc^ is founded upon a well-known Russian song, adopted 
by Rossini, it is said, in compliment to a Russian lady of his 
acquaintance. The theme of the Pastorale in llandePs 
^ Messiah^ has been derived from the PtJ)\;rari, Italian 
peasants who perform during Christmas their pastoral tunes 
in the streets of Rome and Naples before the shrine of the 
Holy Virgin. Spanish boleros and fandangos have been often 
effectively introduced into operas.* In Boieldieu^s ^ La 
Dame blanche’ we meet with several popular Scotch melodies. 


^ Spolir (Selbstbibgrapliie, Casscl, 1860, vol. i. p. 13:}) robitos that while he 
was residing at (lolha, ho wrote a violin e(Hic;crto, louiided on Spanish melodies, 
which he happened to hear from a Spanish soldier, who was (piarterod in his 
house. And Carl Maria von Weber, we are told by his son, adopted several of 
the charming melodies occurring in his ‘ Prcciosa,’ Iroiii some bpanish soldiers 
sojourning in Gotha, to whose vocal perforiuances ho used to listen with de- 
light. jSee C. M. von Weber, ein Lebenshild, von M. M. von Weber. Leipzig, 
1864. Vol. i. p. 200, 382, and vol. ii. p. 238. 
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The subject of the Scherzo in Mendelssohii^s A minor 
Symphony emanates from the same source. Gluck adopted 
in his ballet ^Don Juan^ a well-known Spanish fandango^ 
which was afterwards made use of by Mozart in his ^ Le 
Nozze di Figaro/ at the end of the third act. The serenade 
in Mozart^s ^Don GiovannF is evidently the ofl’spring of an 
Italian popular air Ala vedi mo che guajo, Webei% in his 
^ Oberon/ has introduced in the Finale of the first act, an 
Arabian melody, brought from the East by the traveller 
Niebuhr j and, in the Finale of the third act, a Turkish 
(lance-tune, previously published in Laborde^s ^Essai sur la 
Musique/ In ^ Der Freischiitz^ Weber has, especially in 
the bridesmaids^ and hunting choruses, rendered the charac- 
teristics of German popular songs so happily, that these 
pieces are very generally believed to be adoptions of genuine 
National tunes. There is, however, no cvideiK'o for the 
opinion that they are not WebcFs own invention.* The 
same applies to the Tarantetla in AubeFs ‘ Masanicllo,^ in 
which the form and character of the peculiar tunc has been 
so faithfully exhibited, that it was generally believed to have 
been borrowed by Auber from the Italian peasantry, until, 
in a published letter, he expressly declared liirnself its 
author.t Gluck has composed several airs in the form and 


* In Ihis opt*ra only the IVaf^ants’ March, so far as I am awarcj, has been 
borrowed. This quaintly-old-fasln'oncd tune is still occasionally met with among 
tlie country pcoijle in the vicinity of Traguc. Ambros lias ])ub]ishcd the 
original melody as he heard it there played in his cliiJdhood about fifty years 
ago. See (hiUurhistorisclic Bilder aus dem Musiklebcn der (^egenwart, f^eip- 
zig, 1800, p. 47. 

*1* He writes, “ Quoique ce soit par erreur que les journaux d’AUemagne aient 
repandu, quo les barcarolles de la * Mnette de Bortici’ n’eloient pas de nioi, 
j anrois rcpendnnt garde le sibnicc a co snjet, hien que jc mo troiivc trop pen riclie 
dc mon propre fond, pour qu’on puissc me d^rober sans inconvenient line portion 
qnelcon(|ue de cc, qui m’a acquis I’indidgencc du public ; mais jc dois ddlendrc 
les intdrefs de I’editeur de cet ojiera, dont on attaque aiiisi hi pro})riett5. Je 
declare done, que dans aueiin dc ines ouvruges je u’ai iutercale d’airs nationanx, 
ct quo tous leb motifs de chant ct dc danse, de la ‘ Muette de Bortici,’ sent en- 
tiereinent de ma coniposition. Veiiillez, Monsieur, me rendre lo service de 
donner a cetto declaration la publicite coiivcnable, et me croiro votre, etc. 
Auber; Paris, 30 Mars, 1820.” Vide Allgeinciiic musikalischc Zeitung, Jalir- 
gang xxxi., p. 342. / 
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spirit of German National songs. Such^ for instance, are 
the little charming air of Clytemnestra, Que j^aime h voir 
ces hommages/^ in ^ Iphigenia in Aulis / tliat of the Naiad 
On s’etonneroit mohis/^ in ^Armida/ that of Orpheus 
commencing Du die ich heiss geliebt/" &c. The subject of 
the famous ballet in P lyajor, in ^ Armida/ Act IV., is said 
to be a popular tunc in Southern Germany, and was more 
probably adopted by Gluck from the people, than vice versa. 
Born in a village .in Bavaria, and passing his boyhood among 
German peasants of western Bohemia, where his father held 
a situation as forester, Gluck\s natural suseeptibility for 
music must liave found an earlj^' and Jicalthy stimulus in the 
vigorous and impressive songs of those villagers, so renowned 
for their talent and love for this art. We arc told that as a 
boy he for some time earned liis livelihood by wandering 
from village to village, playing upon the violoncello and 
singing.* Nothing is more likely than that he entertained 
tlie people with those popidar melodies which they could 
best appreciate, and which they especially cherished. Un- 
fortunately know but little respecting the initiatory 
musical education of most of our great composers \ otherwise 
we sliould have ample evidence that it has generally exercised 
great influence on the development of their individual style. 
Gluck^s early familiarity with national songs, wliicli, besides 
their intrinsic value, must, in his later years, have possessed 
for liim an additional charm as being associated with the 
days of Ins childhood, may have especially led him to aim at 
that psychological truth and unadorned beautiful cxjjression 
by winch Ins compositions arc so pre-eminently distinguished. 

The musical student may, 1 need scarcely add, derive 
great advantage from investigating compositions of our great 
masters in which national tunes have been adopted as 
subjects, in order to ascertain how they have been worked out. 

Moreover, the study of National music is useful also in a 
historical point of view, because it show s us the art of music 


* ‘ Kitter voii Gluck, dcsson uiid Lcbcii iiud W irkcri,’ von A. Sclnnid ; Leip- 
zig, 1854, p. 22. 
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in its different stages of progress in various countries. 
Besides, national songs are not unfrequently connected with 
remarkable national events, by which they were called forth, 
or which they promoted. 

Again, I hope to be able to show that an accurate know- 
ledge of national music may be of ^reat use in ethnological 
inquiries, as giving us an insight into the inward man, and 
displaying the character and temperament of different races, 
and the degree of affinity between the different human 
families. I shall point out in the course of this work the 
kind of musical information which, in my opinion, would be 
required for this purpose. While the musician has to 
consider chiefly how far national music may be useful to 
him aesthetically, the ethnologist must ascertain how far it 
may aid him in determining the relations of the different 
varieties of mankind to each other. Several questions, there- 
fore, which are of great moment to the musician, concern 
the ethnologist but little, while, on the other hand, some 
are of importance to the latter which the musician may well 
dispense with. 

It may be considered as one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of national tunes that their composers are but 
seldom known. The attempts of celebrated musicians to 
invest a tune with universal and permanent popularity, have 
been successful in a few instances only.* In several countries 
we find some kind of bards or minstrels from whom many of 
the melodics emanate. However, the people collectively may 
not improperly be considered as the actual composer of its 
national tunes. A short melody extemporized in a moment 
of extraordinary emotion, by some one musically gifted, is, if 
impressive, soon taken up by others, further diffused, and 


* Freiherr von Ditfurtli (FrankiKche Volkslicder, Leipzig, 1855) gives some 
popular German songs, the authors of which were Jivijig when he ])ublished his 
collect ion. One of them was a woman engaged in the humble oecu])ation of 
tending geese ; another was a village blacksmith. Villcinarque (Chants popu- 
laircs do la Bretagne ; Paris, 1846) gives two charming popular songs of Brit- f 
tany, whieli arc known to have been made by two peasant girls, who were still 
living when Villeinarque wrote the words down. 
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thus traditionally preserved. In the course of time it gene- 
rally undergoes some remarkable modifications ; it, so to say, 
undergoes a process of composition, until it has attained 
those conditions which insure it a general favourable accept- 
ance by the nation to whom it appertains.* These modifi- 
cations are generally imp^’ovements, because the taste of the 
people collectively is usually liealthy and judicious. Altera- 
tions, therefore, which contribute to the expression and 
beauty of the music, have generally the greater chance of 
being adopted and promulgated. In the following example 
some modifications are shown which have occurred in the 
lapse of a century. 


*G()l) S/VVE THE KING.’ 



* This fully explains what W. Grimm (Alt(?finisch(3 Hohlcnliodcr, Heidelberg, 
1811, p. 541) means in laconically saying, “ Ein Volkslied dichtet sich selbst” 
(a national song composes itself). 
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The above is tlic oldest reading of ^ God save the King^ 
hitherto discovered. It would probably have been more 
different from the present one, had the tune been transmitted 
from generation to generation by oral tradition only, like 
most national airs, and not also through tlie medium of 
notation. Although we possess np satisfactory evidence of 
its having been in existence before the reign of George II.,* 
there are several tunes known of an earlier date, in some 
degree resembling it ; each of which, on being discovered in 
some old collection of airs, has been declared to be the 
original tune from wliich tlic present ^ God save the Queen^ 
must have been developed. The most remarkable of these 
arc the following : — 


‘lUANKLIN IS FLED AWAY.’ (Anno 1609.) 



A T(TNE 

Composed by Pum:Ki.i^ ^born 1C58, died 1005). 



* 1\. Claj k’s evidence in proof of the sanie tune being known in the year 1676, 
(An Account of the National Aiilhein, 1822, p. 57) has been found to be unreli- 
able (Popular MumIc of the Olden Time, p. 696.) 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. (Anno 1611 .) 



“ AYRK” 


(\)mposed hy Dr. Rui.n (bortj JoO*), died 1622). 



The earliest eollcctions in wliicli these tunes have been 
found are, according to Mr. Chappell, the following : — 
M^h’auklin is fled away^ is contained in Apollons B mu j vet for 
the Treble llolbi, IG(h); Purccirs tune forms part oi A Choice 
Collection of Ije,ssonfi for the Harpsichord or Sjdnuety composed 
by tiic late Mr. Henry Purcell, 1G9G ; the Christmas C'arol 
is contained in Melismala : Mmirall Bhansies jilting the Court ^ 
Cllie, and Coiintreg llumonrSy edited by Ravenseroft, IGll ; 
and 33ulPs agre has been discovered in an old manuscript 
containing Bull’s compositions, and dated 1G19. With none 
of these melodics, however, have the w^ords of ^ Cod save tlie 
King,’ or similar words, been found. Bull’s tune certainly 
bears a remarkable resemblance with the present ^ God save 
the Queen,’ agreeing with it in the rather unusual rhythmi- 
cal construction of six bars in the first part, and eight in the 
second. But its notation in the manuscript is said to exhibit 
traces of having been somewhat tampered with by a modern 
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hand, and it appears probable that some unjustifiable alte- 
rations have rendered the resemblanee more striking than it 
originally was. However this may the rhythmical phrase 
of the first two bars of tlie National Anthem is by no means 
peculiar, and may very likely have suggested itself to 
dificront composers independently. It needs only to be 
repeated with diflerent intervals of the scale to result in a 
tune bearing a certain resemblance in form with the National 
Anthem. This may explain how it happens that we meet 
with a few similar old melodies in otlier nations besides the 
English. For instance, the Swedish song En gfing i bredd 
med mig^^ {JFalda St'enska Foiksdnger^ Folhlaumr, och Folk- 
lekar, ufgifiia af Akhtrom och Boman) is very much like the 
Carol given page 15. 


SWEDISH SONG— ‘‘ EN GANG I BREDD MED MIG.’* 

-I" ■ \ — I — 
i — r-d- 




tr:. 








And the old Danish tune ^ Kong Kogners Yise,^ contained 
in Udvalgte IJanske Viser fra Midddaldcren udgivne af Ngerup 
og Rahbek^ might claim, as far as its rhythmical construction 
is concerned, a relationship with ‘ God save tlie King^ with 
the same right as Buirs ayre. 


OLD SCANDINAVIAN TUNE (MLLED ‘KONG RECJNERS VISE.* 
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There appears to be, however, some probability that the 
National Anthem is an offspring of the once famous air 
^ Vive le Roy,^ which, in fact, may be considered the pre- 
decessor of the Anthem, because it was the favourite national 
song in honour of Charles I. and his successors of the House 

of Stuart. ^ 

‘VIVE LE KOY.’ 



What tlio’ tho zea - lots pull down tho pre-lates, Push at the 
fSliall wo thou no - ver Once more en - dca-vour, And strive to 



pul -pit and kick at tho crown, Shall not the Round -head 

purchase our an - cieiit re - nown? Then wc ’ll bo mcr - ry, drink 



soon be con * founded? Sa, sa, sa, say, boys, 11a, ha, ha, 
cla - ret and shcr - ry, Then we will sing, boys, God bless the 



ha, boys, Then we’ll re - turn with tri-umphand joy. 

King, boys, Cast up your caps and cry Vue le Jioij, 


In Mr. ChappclVs ^ Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, 
and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music of 
England/ from which I have transcribed the song, it is 
called the ^ God save the Kiiig^ of Cliarles I., of Charles II., 
and James II.; and wc are told, Among Mr. Halliwell^s 
Collection of Ballads is ‘ England's Honour and London's 
Glory, with the manner of proclaiming Charles the Second 
King of England, this eighth of May, 16G0, by the Honour- 
able the two Houses of Parliament, Lord Generali Monk, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Counsell of the 
City. The tune is ^ Vive Ic Roy/ It begins — 

Como hither, friends, and listen unto me 
And hear what shall now related be ; 

and the burden is — 

Then let us sing, bojes, God save the king, boyes, 

Drink a good health, and sing Vive le Roy.* ’* 

This tunc must have been familiar to every one, and 

c 
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especially to Purcell and other composers of the seventeenth 
century ; and nothing appears more probable than that they 
should have been influenced by it, though perhaps without 
being aware of it, in composing the tunes which are of 
similar character and form. The difference in the number 
of bars between ^Vive le lloy^^nd ^ God save the King^ 
is by no means incompatible with the conjecture that the 
latter may have been derived from the former, since we are 
not without evidences of national tunes having undergone 
alterations similar to those which would be required to 
transform tlic older of tlic melodies in question into the 
most modern one. 

In the following German Drinking-song the natural em- 
phasis laid upon the word frohlick with joy^^) when the 
tune is sung on convivial occasions, has led, in one bar, to 
the prolongation of f time to now universally adopted. 


KIIEINWEINLIKD. 


As sung in the year 1776.* 



trinkt ilin fruh-lich leer, und trinkt ilm frdh-lich Jeer! In ganz Eu- 



Woin niclit mclir! 
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gaiiz Eu - ro - pi - a, ihr Herren Ze-clier, ifit soldi eiiiWein nicht 






mehr, ist soldi ein Wcin^nidit melir! ist solch ein Wein nidit 




mehr, ist solch ein Wein nicht mchr I 


The increcasccl vigour infused into the above song by the 
unpremeditated introduction of one bar in f time, besides 
some other alterations less conspicuous, is too evident to 
require further comment. 

In the German National Song, ^ Prince Eugenius,^ we 
have a curious instance of an almost total rhythmical trans- 
formation having occurred in the course of about a century 
and a half. The song in question, which is very popular even 
at the present time, contains a relation of the military ex- 
Xiloits of Prince Eugene against the Turks before Belgrade, 
(Anno 1717,) and is said to have been made — the music as 
well as the words — by a common soldier, who served under 
that prince. Whoever may have been its original composer, 
we know at least with certainty that the song was in existence 
about two years after the event which it records ; but it was 
sung in f time as shown in the upper staff of the following 
notation, while at the present day it is universally sung as 
given in the under staff. 


I’KINCE EUGENIUS. 

As sung in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 






PrinzEu-ge-ni-us der e -dlc Rit - ter wolltdem Kai-scr wie>driim 
As sung at the present day. 
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-^--b 






lie -fern StadtimdFestung 13el-go - rad. Er licss schlagen ei-nen 





It will be seen that by this change words and music have 
become more closely allied, and that the melody has gained 
in fluency and expressive power. T take this opportunity to 
express my regret that I cannot afford space for the insertion 
of all the verses belonging to a song. Tlicy are generally 
very characteristic, and an acquaintance with them un- 
doubtedly also facilitates the proper appreciation of the music, 
to which they arc wedded. Nevertheless, as there are often 
many verses to a tunc, and as tlicy are of secondary im- 
portance in inquiricvS like tlie present, I feel compelled to 
omit them. 

Mixed iimen occur not unfrequently in national music, 
indeed, even in dance tunes, as I shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity to show. We should meet with them oftener than we 
do in the published collections of national melodies, if now 
and then a tune had not been slightly altered for the purpose 
of rectifying supposed inaccuracies in the performance from 
which it was first committed to paper. In fact, such com- 
binations of different times appear usually so strange and 
unaccountable to musicians unacquainted with the peculiar 
rhythmical effects originating from them, that it is not very 
surprising they should be induced to obliterate them. Our 
great composers, however, understood how to make admirable 
use of similar rhythmical combinations, of which we have 
instances in the Scherbo of JBeethoven^s Sinfonia eroica, in 
that’of his ninth Symphony, &c. 
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Another fact bearing upon the present inquiry must not 
be left unnoticed. We frequently find the same melody in 
different districts of a country slightly' modified. Such 
modifications have hitherto been almost entirely disregarded 
by collectors, or have been treated as corruptions which 
ought to be rejected. TJjis is, however, scarcely the proper 
light in which they should be viewed. They may rather 
be likened to the dialects and idioms of a language preva- 
lent in some districts of a country.* 

In our next example will be seen what may be called three 
different readings of the very popular German song, ^ Feins- 
liebchen;’ the first of them, obtained in the kingdom of 
Hanover, is the one most universally adopted in Germany, 
the second is from the province of Silesia in Prussia, and the 
third from Bavaria. 


FJCINSLIEBCHEN. 


sung in Hanover. 



Ich ha - be mciu Ecius - licb-chen, ieh ha - be mein FeiiiH- 






lieb-chen so huige nlcht ge - 8chii, so lange nichl ge - sehn. 


* Bunting, in the preface to hia Ancient IMusic of Ireland (Dublin, 1810) 
assorts that the Irish tunes have remained unchanged during centuries, 
lie says : “ The words of the popular songs of every country vary according to the 
several provinces and districts in which they are sung, as, for example, to the 
popular air of Aileen-a-lioon^ we here tind as many dilVerent sets of words as 
there are counties in one of our j>rovinccs. But the case is totally different with 
music. A strain of music once impressed on the popular car never varies.” 
The inaccuracy of this statement is so evident as scarcely to rcrpilrc refutation. 
Moreover, it has already been exposed by Dr. Petrie, who, in the preface to his 
Ancient Music of Ireland (Dublin, 1855) observes ; “ 1 shall only state here, as 
the result of my own experience as a collector of our melodies, that 1 rarely, if 
ever, obtained two settings of an unpublished air that were strictly the same ; 
' though in aonio instanevs I Lave gotten as many as lit t y nut ations of 
melody,^’ 
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As sung in Silesia. 
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Ich lia - bo mein Feins - lieb --chen, icli ha - bo mein Feins- 
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lieb-clien so lange nicht ge - selm, so lange nicbt go - sehn. 


As sung in Bavaria. 
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Ich ha - bo mein Feins -lie - hi - then, ich ha - be mein Feins- 




lio - bi - chen schon lange nicht ge - sehn, schon lange nicht ge - sehn. 


Such modifications are not arbitrary, but arc the natural 
result of the peculiar temperament of the people, whicli, 
especially in large countries, is sometimes remarkably di- 
verse in different provinces. It is from the latter cause that 
there exists sometimes in one province or other of a country 
a predilection for certain successions of intervals, rhythmical 
effects, embellishments, &c., which are more or less instilled 
into the adopted melody ; hence those modifications. 

In the following song, ^ Mullers Tochterlcin,^ we have an 
instance of a melody varied in an unusual degree in two diffe- 
rent districts of Germany ; but here also the diverse read- 
?ings are each remarkably expressive of the peculiar character 
of the people to whom they appertain. 


MOLLERS T0(U1TERLK1N. 
From Silesia. 


- 0 - - 0 - 

Meister Mailer, thut mal scheu was in sei ner Miihle ist go- 


eister Mailer, thut mal scheu was in 
Fro7ri the Odenwald. 
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I have compared the National Music with the language of 
a country. National songs mighty however, in many re- 
spects, he more aptly likened to the wild flowers indigenous 
to a country, which thrive unaided hy art, and naturally 
undergo slight modifications from the soil and situation in 
which by chance they may be placed : — 

“ Flowers . . , which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, hut nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain.” 

Milton. 

The points to which, in studying national music, we have 
especially to direct our attention, are ; the musical scales ; 
the construction of the tunes; the psychological character of 
the music ; the various musical performances and musical 
instruments ; the combination of music with its sister arts, 
poetry and dancing; the occasions of its employment; the 
antiquity of the popular tunes; the degree of affinit^ 
between the music of different nations or tribes. I purpose 
now to consider each of these points briefly, and I may 
mention here that it is for the sake of brevity only, and not 
for want of examples, that I ofler but one or two with each 
argument, except where more are absolutely necessary. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE MUSICAL. SCALES OP OIPPKUENT NATIONS. 

T he musical scale varies in different nations, having in 
some instances more intervals than ours, in others fewer ; 
in others again, one or more intervals in relation to the 
tonic diftereiit from those of our system. 

Before we proceed to examine the musical scales of foreign 
nations, it will be advisable to recall to mind the following 
facts. 

We employ at present four different scales : viz., the 
chromatic scale; the major scale ; the minor scale with the 
minor sixth ; and the minor scale with the major sixth.* The 
last of these has in descending usually the minor sixth as 
well as the minor seventh. 


CHROMATIC SCALE. 



MINOR SCALE WITH THE MINOR SIXTH. 



MINOR SCALE WITH THE MAJOR SIXTH. 



* Theoretically we recognise only one minor scale, that with the minor sixth ; 
but practically we have two, as given above. 
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It must also be remembered that a semitone is called small 
when it consists of a svperjluous prime y as C — C^, Ab— AS; 
and that it is called large when it consists of a minor second y 
as C — — G. The chromatic scale is therefore a series 
of large and small semitones. The major and minor scales 
(which are called diaton\p scales) consist of ivhole tones and 
large semitones — cxcejjt the minor scale with the minor sixth, 
in which occurs an interval of a snperjlnous second, indicated in 
the above example by a bracket. The smallest step which 
we use in our scales is therefore that of a small semitone, and 
the largest that of a superfluous second. 

These scales ax)pcar to us the most natural, because we are 
accustomed to them. We know, however, that ancient 
nations — as, for instance, the Greeks — used other scales, 
which, undoubtedly, were regarded by them as natural as 
ours appear to us. The same remark applies to many foreign 
nations of tlic present time. 

Not every nation possesses a complete scale, ix,, a scale 
extending to the octave. The tunes of savage nations are 
frequently in the small compass of but five or six consecutive 
notes. The old songs of the Finns extend only from 

the tonic to the fifth , and there arc even national tunes 
which do not extend beyond the compass of a third. 

If we may place reliance on the correctness of the nota- 
tion transmitted to us by travellers, there appears to be no 
doubt that even in the music of some nations in the lowest 
stage of development distinct traces of the diatonic scale are 
to be found. The Esquimaux^ song (p. 20), for instance, 
which. Captain Parry informs us, was repeatedly heard by 
him and carefully noted down, is evidently founded upon 
the diatonic scale, with the introduction of a chromatic 
interval twice in the last two bars. Captain Parry remarks 
that, the termination, which is abrupt and fanciful, is 
usually accompanied by a peculiar motion of the head, and 
an expression of archness in the countenance which cannot 
be described by words.^^* Such additional information, 

* Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discoveiy of a North-West Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by Captain W. E. IVirry, London, 1824, p, 531. 
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unimportant as it may appear, greatly facilitates in many 
instances the due appreciation of the music ; and if we were 
acquainted with the words of the song in question, we should 
probably find in them the reason for its odd termination and 
the significant gestures of the singers. 


ESQUIMAUX^ SONG. 



In the following song of the natives of New South Wales 
we have a succession of diatonic intervals in descending, 
Edward Jones states that this air ^‘was written down from 
the singing of Bcnelong and Yamrovveny, the two chiefs who 
were brought to England, some years ago, from Botany Bay, 
by Governor Phillips. The subject of their song is in praise 
of their lovers ; and when they sang, it seemed indispensable 
to them to have two sticks, one in each hand, to beat time 
with the tune ; one end of the left-hand stick rested on the 
ground, while the other in the right hand was used to beat 
against it, according to the time of the notes.^’* 


A SONG OF THE NATIVES OF NEW SOUTH AVALES, AUSTRALIA. 



* Alusiciil Ciino.sifies, bj Edward Jones, London, 181 J, j). 15. 
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maiigi-iic wcy en -^gu-na, bar-ra-bu-la bar-ra-ma man-gi-ne wey cn- 








—Mi — d- 

gii-na, bar-ra-bu-la 4)ar-ra-ma man-gi - ne wcy en - gu-na. 


It is, however^ not improbable that there existed originally 
in this song, as also in the preceding one of the Esquimaux, 
some deviations from our diatonic scale which escaped th^ 
notice of the gentlemen who committed tbc music to paper. 
It is true that with some uncivilized nations the car is so 
little cultivated that the intervals are very rudely and indis- 
tinctly intoned ; but others possess, according to the accounts 
of travellers, a discernment of intervals so acute as to surpass 
our own. 

Councillor Tilcsius informs us that the natives of Nuka- 
hiva (the principal island of the Marquesas Archipelago) 
distinctly intone demi-semitones {rpmr/er- tones) in their vocal 
performances. These savages are cannibals, or at least they 
were at the beginning of tbc present century when Tilesius 
visited them, during a voyage round the world \inder the 
Kussian commander Krusenstern. The natives of Nuka- 
liiva used to be at that time frequently at war with the 
natives of the neighbouring island of St. Christina. The 
song which Tilcsius heard during a whole night performed 
with solo and chorus, and with the rhythmical accompani- 
ment of drums and clapping of hands, referred to those 
strifes, and was in fact a kind of dramatic representation of 
their exploits. It commences with the return of the 
warriors from battle, ' It is night. One of the savages sees 
in the distance a fire rising ; he asks Where is the fire 
The chorus answers, Upon Tauhuata Montanioh (St. 
Christina), with our enemies ! they arc roasting our slain 
brothers This incites them to revenge, and the subse- 
quent part of the song contains some detailed accounts of 
the preparation for a feast upon some unhappy captive taken 
in battle, too repulsive to be dwelt upon. Some redeeming 
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features are, however, exhibited iu the exclamations — His 
parents cry ; his sister cries showing that even these 
savages are not entirely without a spark gf compassion for 
the surviving relations of those whom they are devouring. 
The momentary emotion of sympathy is, however, instantly 
suppressed by a calculation : First* day ; second day &c., 
in which the singers dwell with complacency upon the length 
of time during which the solemnization of victory and the 
feasting upon their victims is likely to last. 

^ Respecting the signs employed in the notation of this song, 
it must be observed that is meant to raise a note a quarter- 
tone ; raises it a semitone, as does our single sharp; f^j; 
raises it three quarter-tones. The same with flats ; { b is 
meant to lower a note a quarter- tone ; and so on. 

The sign ^5 is used to indicate that the voice is to glide 
from one interval to another, much as when the linger is 
drawn over a violin string to a certain distance. Such a 
drawl by which two intervals are connected, without tlic in- 
termediate intervals being distinctly discernible, is no rare 
occurrence in the vocal performances of some other barbarous 
nations besides the natives of Nukahiva. 


CANNIBAL SONG OF TIIE MABQUESAS ISI.ANDFJIS. 
Solo. 
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Ja-te a man o - oh 
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Solo. 
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Chokus. 4 4 i . o 


Ta ma - hu ma - eh , 
Hi . ^ Solo. i Hi 


Tau-i 11a - ta hoh. Ja - to hau - o 

CuoRUs (in unUen and octaves). 



tJljl 


i. 4. i. 






tip: 






Tu - ui hu - mah 


ell Tail - i nah na 


oh 
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eh i - tiio til - i eh ti - ti he - i - eh ma - fe ino - i eh 



a - ho - oh a-hi - ma - eh, a -ho -no - ch, a - hi tu - o, 



a -wa-hu - e, a - hi-wa - oh, wha - pi-ni eh- 



a - oh - i. 


The performance of such a song, in a slow movement, 
by several hundred savage warriors with their wives and 
children, singing in unison and octaves, dancing around a 
large fire, or lying on the ground and gnawing human bones, 
must indeed be frightful. Tilesius says it almost drove him 
to desperation, and made him feel as if he heard his own 
funeral dirge.* 

The New Zealanders, or Maories (who, by-the-by are like- 
wise addicted to cannibalism, with the exception, of course, 
of those who have come under the influence of European 
civilization and Christianity), appear, from Mr. Davies^ 
account, to be gifted with a remarkably fine ear for distin- 
guishing quarter-tones. Mr. Davies has written a small 

f Allgcmoine musikalische Zeitung, Leipzig, 1805, p. 265. I cannot bo 
Iwerablo for the correctness of the words of this song ; I have copied them 
^efully, as I found them. 
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essay, the purport of which is to prove that the succession of 
intervals employed by the Maories bears a close resemblance 
to the enharmonic genus of the ancient Greeks, which consisted 
of a succession of a quarter -tone, another quarter- tone, and a 
major third.V As he tells us that he has studied the subject for 
more than twenty years ; that he Las carefully written down 
the Maori songs, with the assistance of a graduated mono- 
chord, and that, when he sang them from his notation, they 
were recognised and approved of by competent judges; and 
further tliat the Maories themselves said they should soon 
make a singer of him, his information must be considered 
especially trustworthy and interesting. Nevertheless, our 
confidence in the correctness of his notation of the songs, 
two of which I shall insert here, cannot be implicit, since 
he says, I must also, in justice to myself, add, that the 
singer did not always repeat the musicial phrase with pre- 
cisely the same modulation, though, without a very severe 
test, this would not have been discernible, nor then to many 
ears ; the general effect being to an European ear very 
rnonotonous.^^* U2II- 

Mr. Davies has employed various signs of his own inven- 
tion to distinguish the different intervals ; but I shall here 
use instead of them those which 1 have adopted in the previous 
song, as being more simple and more easily understood. 


WHAKAKONGO.’— AIR OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 


B01.0. 




Wba-ka -roil -go ke-te-tar-o tangi ha-er e-a-na-a 
Chorus. 




'Wliaka-n-ki-n.kl a\-te -rai-kei te Hu-mk-i, To-ku- a\ - o 


Polynesian Mythology of the New Zealand Race, by Sir George Grey. 
London, 1855, Appendix, p. 326. 
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i - mau-ka ai au. 


Mr. Davies states that he has avoided as mueli as possible 
employing in his notation of the songs the three-quarter 
sharps and flats, because it is evident to the musician that il 
three-quarters sharp is equal to e quarter flat, at least sulFi- 
eiently near in practice.^^ This appears plausible enough ; 
nevertheless, it would have been less confusing if he had 
more strictly adhered to the rules of musical orthography. 
No musician would think of writing Gb instead of Fjj; in the 
scale of G major, although the intervals are in sound alike. 
It is therefore for the sake of correctness and clearness that 
I have permitted myself some deviations from Mr. Davies^ 
manner of notation. 


‘HE VVAIATA AKOHA:’ or, ‘THE BRIDEVS COMPLAINT.’— AIR OF 
THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 



Ko-te-a-ra to-nu-i - a i - ha - e - ro ar - ta - ku 



a-tw - lae-wal ke-\ - a-Vw - Vamo . TSi - \vaTa - \ - a - an iva -xva-ia - wa\ 
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Our diatonic scale^ the reader is most likely aware, 
is by many theorists considered as strictly founded upon 
nature, because the intervals of which it consists may be 
derived from the so-called harmonics of a vibrating string, or 
from tlie natural series of sounds winch are obtained by 
blowing into a liorn or trumpet. This is, however, only tlic case 
with the major scale, since we have not the minor third of 
the tonic as one of the harmonics. And ind jd, it is only 
partially the case even with the major scale, because several 
intervals of the harmonics deviate in pitch from those em- 
ployed in our scale. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
question here, as the reader may easily refer to some theoreti- 
cal work for information. 

The composer Spohr, while sojourning among the peasantry 
in Switzerland, observed that the people sang, as a rule, the 
interval of the third slightly higher, that of the fourth still 
higher, ^'^iid that of the minor seventh considerably lower than 
in our diatonic scale ; in short, exactly as these intervals are 
produced from the tube of a brass instrument when their 
pitch is not modified by inserting the hand into the large 
aperture at the end, called the hell. Spohr concludes thence 
that this intonation is the most natural to the human ear, 
when it has not been from childhood upwards accustomed to 
the tempered tone-system ; and that to these children of 
nature our scale must appear as incorrect and unsatisfactory 
as theirs appears to us.* 


* As Spolir’s observations may be considered especially reliable, I shall Irani 
scribe his own words : “ Der Kneclit aus unserm Hausc, und einigo Magde ausl 
der Nachbarschaft, die jeden Sonntag vor unserm Fenster ihre Siiig-Akademie| 
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According to Spohr’s argument we might expect to meet 
with the same intervals in many, if not in most, uncivilized 
nations. But this is not borne out by facts ; on the contrary, 
we continually find intervals at variance with those of the 
Swiss peasants. Herr Lichtenstein, evidently a man of musical 
knowledge as well as a cajeful observer, who lived for several 
years in South Africa, informs us that the Hottentots, whose 
performances on their national instrument, the gorahy he 
had frequent opportunity of hearing, produced always a third 
standing between our major and minor third ; a Jlfth between 
our perfect and diminished fifth ; and a seventh between our 
minor seventh and supcriluou^ sixth. Moreover these in- 
tervals were not all in the same degree flat ; the fifth being 
considerably more so tlian the third, was, in fact, almost 
identical with our diminhhed fifth. Althougl^ the third was 
but slightly flat, still it was sufllciently so to leave Herr 
Lichtenstein for some time in doubt whether the music was 
in major or in minor. He adds that Hottentots invariably 
adhered to these intervals in their songs.* 

Some or other similar deviations exist probably in the 
music of nations where they have not been noticed by 
travellers, or have been put down as accidental imperfections 
in the performance. There is also a difficulty in writing 
them down correctly in our notation, and new especial signs 
are sometimes required for this purpose. Of this we have 
had already some instances in the Marquesas and New 
Zealand songs. 

The Hungarians frequently employ the minor scale with 
the minor sixth, in which, as has been already pointed out, a 
step of a stijjerJlitoMs second occurs. Besides, they not unfie- 


haltcn, intonlren in ihren Lie^dcrn ganz bo wic cin Blccliinstrnmcnt die Tone 
gibt wcim die Btopfende Hand niclit naclihilft, niindieh die Terze ein wenig 
zu hoch, die Qucirto nocli lidhcr, nnd die kleinc Sci>tirnc bedeutend zu tief. Ks 
ergibt sicli daraus dass diese Intonation deni mensohliciiun Ohr iicatiirlich ist, 
wenn es niclit von Jngond auf an das tempcrirlc Toiisystcm gewohnt ist. 
Diosen Natnrsiingern wiirdc unsere Tonlcilcr eben so falscli klingen wie nns die 
ihrige.” Louis Spobr’s Selbstbiograpliie. Vol. i., p. 257. 

* Lichtenstein, Eeisen ini siidliclien Afriku. Berlin, 1811. Vol ii., p. 380. 
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qucntly make use of the superfluous fourth in the minor scalc^ 
by whieh another step of a superfluous second is introduced. 


SCALE WITH TWO STEPS OF A SUPERFLUOUS SECOND. 







It must he remembered that the Magyars, who settled 
in Hungary about a.d. 900, form only about one-third of the 
whole population of that country. Their music differs, how- 
ever, 4 ^reatly from that of l^e Germans and of the Slavonic 
nations; and as they arc the dominant race in Hungary, 
we may fitly consider the music of the Magyars as tlie 
Hungarian national music. In the celebrated llakdtzy 
March, which holds a place in the heart of the Magyar 
similar to that of the Marseillaise with the Frenchman, 
there occurs the following passage, which, it will be seen, is 
strictly founded upon the scale just referred to. 



The beautiful Hungarian song Avhich follows will give 
the reader some idea of the plaintive and very impressive 
effect produced by the repeated introduction of the super- 
fluous second. 


HUNGARIAN AIR. 
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In tlic Danubian Principalities and in Turkey we also 
meet with a remarkable predilection for the saperjlnous second. 
In the music of the Wallachians, for instance, passages like 
the following arc very common. 



Moreover, in Wallachian music, the step of a superjluoas 
second is not always strictly confined, as in the above example, 
to the same intervals of the scale, — from the third to 
the fourth, and from the sixth to the seventh \ but we even 
meet with it in descending from the second to the tonic, as 
will be seen in the following concluding bars of a Wallachian 
dance, taken from INIr. Wachmann^s interesting collection of 
Melodics from Roumania. 





Mr. Wachmann, for many years a resident Professor of 
Music in Bucharest, evidently a cautious and reliable col- 
lector, has succeeded in faithfully preserving in his pianoforte 
arrangements the characteristics as well as the beauties of the 
Wallachian music. I have therefore not permitted myself any 
alterations in the above arrangement, although, as it stands, 
it will appear harsh to an ear unaccustomed to the music of 
the Wallachians. 

It might, perhaps, be conjectured that there must be a 
close resemblance between the music of the nations just 
under our notice, on account of the prevalence in common of 
the superfluous second. This is, however, by no means the 
case; indeed, one or other peculiarity may sometimes be 
found adopted by two nations whose popular tunes arc in all 
other respects widely difterent. Thus, the employment of 
the minor seventh in place of the major seventh occurs in 
Wallachian music as well as in Scotch, although there can 
be scarcely a more decided difference in construction and 
character than that which actually exists in the music of 
these two nations. 

IIORA DANCE OF WALLACHIAN SOLDIERS. 


Allegro orgolio.so. 
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In G. F. Graham^s interesting edition of ^The Songs of 
Scotland^ may be seen several tunes in which the minor 
seventh instead of the major seventh is used. The editor, in 
his critical remarks on the songs, notices this peculiarity 
repeatedly, and maintains that it pre- eminently agrees with , 
the true old Scottish tonalities/^ The following Scotch i 
melody with the minor seventh, is, we are told, common also 
to Ireland. i 
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WHA’LL BE KING BUT CHARLIE? 


Con sjnrito. 



The news frao Moi-dart cam* yestreen, Will soon gar* mo - ny 

% 



for - Ho ;■! Eor ships o’ war ha’ o just come in, And land-ed Roy-al 



Charlie! Come ihvongh the hca-thcv, a - round him ga-thcr, Ye’re 



a’ the wol-corn-er car- ly, A -round him (ding wi’ a’ your kin, For 



wha’llho king hut Charlie? Come thro’ the hca-ther, a - round him 



ga-ther, Come Ro-n aid, conic l)o-nald, conic a’ the - gi - ther, And 



crown him right-fu’, law-fu’ king ; For wha’ll he king hut Charlie? 


Also in some melodies of the Servians a preference is given 
to the minor seventh. The dance Koloy transcribed from 
Mr. Kalauz/s pianoforte arrangements of Servian National 
tunes, may serve as an example. 


* Make. 


f Wonder. 
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KOLO DANCE OF THE SERVIANS. 
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The liarmony in the above arraugcincnt^ from bar 13 to IG, 
and again from bar 33 to 3G^ is scarcely in accordance witli 
the simplicity of the melody, and it is difficult to believe 
that the Servians actually employ it when performing their 
rural dances. Nevertheless, as Mr. Kalauz is a musician 
resident in Servia, who has frequently witnessed the perform- 
ances, it may be supposed that he has endeavoured to render 
the characteristics as faithfully as possible ; and therefore I 
have not ventured to alter his arrangement in any way. 
But I am anxious to draw the reader’s attention to the 
difficulty of preserving intact the original effects of foreign 
national tunes in our pianoforte arrangements. In order 
to succeed, the arranger must possess, not only an acute 
susceptibility for the peculiar characteristics of the music, 
but also a thorough familiarity with a great number of 
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tunes appertaining to the nation whose music he arranges. 
In truth, most -of the arrangements of national ihclodies 
which have hitherto been published, are valueless to the 
student in so far as the accompaniment is concerned : the 
melodies are generally treated in the same way as our own : 
melodies are harmonized^ which, when performed by the 
people to whom they belong, are always in unison ; or which 
cannot be harmonized without being greatly distorted. The 
safest plan for the studeiit, when examining such publica- 
tions, is to accei)t as genuine the melody only, unless he has 
especial reason for relying on the accompaniment also. We 
shall have to return to tlic subject in a subsequent chapter. 
For the present this hint may suffice, as explaining why iu 
some of the examples the melodics arc given with an accom- 
paniment, — often a very peculiar one — while in others they 
arc entirely without it. 

To return to the minor seventh. This interval is also 
prominent in some Arabic songs. It must be remembered 
that when the Arabs extended their dominion over Northern 
Africa, and to Spain, they irnijortcd not only their religion, 
but also their arts, into the subjugated countries. The 
following air, taken from Mr. Maegregor's collection of 
Eastern music, is one of those numerous boatmen's songs 
common to the Arab-Egyptian sailors on the Nile.* 


BOATiMEN’S CltOBUS ON THE NILE. 


IjEADEK. 


Chorus. 




Yulia Lttiiy 


no to kroots in la fo to 




Yulia hixWy ya salaaiiiy 


* Mr. Maegregor states that ho has not boon careful to obtain the proper 
words ; “ but/' he continues, “if I ask the reader to excuse the words attached, 
it is to assure him that the music itself is genuine ; it has been caught by the 
ear, but carefully." 
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Yulia haily ya sa-laami. 


If the above tunes with the minor seventh remind us more 
or less of the ancient Church mode called Mixolydian, in 
which the intervals stand in the following order — 

g, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, 

we have, on the other hand, in some Italian tunes a resem- 
blance with the Phrygian mode — 

e, fj g, a, b, c, d, e. 


TARANTELLA. ITALIAN DANCE. 
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Smaller intervals than semitones are in use with some 
Asiatic nations, and were employed by the Hindus long 
before our Christian era. 

The seven intervals of the Hindu scale — sa^ ri, ga^ ma, pa^ 
dha^ 7iij — which nearly correspond with our diatonic major 
scale, are subdivided into twenty-two srooti, corresponding to 
quarter- tones, but not quite exactly, since there are only 
instead of 24 in the compass of an octave. 


Whole I Whole iSemi* 


Whole [Semi-f 
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Sir William Jones considers sa identical with our a, so that 
the syllables sa^ riy ga^ ma,pay dhay niy would represent our 
scale of A major^ by c^, dy eyf^yg^. Other writers on Hindu 
music take sa to be synonymous with c, as has been done in 
the above illustration of the scale. Captain Willard observes 
that Sir W. Jones^ in making the- Khuriij^ to correspond to 
appears to be guided more by alphabetical arrangement 
of letters, than by any connexion it may have with musical 
arrangement. If the Khuruj is tuned ut or Cy it seems to me 
to be more systematic, it being the key-note of the natural 
key. The musicians of Hindustan never appear to have had 
any determined pitch by which their instruments were regu- 
lated, each person tuning his own to a certain height, 
adapted by guess to the power of the instrument and quality 
of the strings, the capacity of the voice intended to be 
accompanied, and other adventitious circumstances.^^t This 
question, however, is not of much importance in our inquiry. 
More remarkable is the fact that two of the whole tones in the 
Hindu scale, viz., those from the second to the third, ri — 
gUy and from the sixth to the seventh, dha — niy comprise only 
three srootiy while the other whole tones comprise four. In 
certain cases the performer to some extent, obviates the 
inequality, by enlarging a small whole tone with a srooii 
borrowed from the next tone of the scale. 

The general name for the Hindu scale is That, Rags and 
Uaginees are melodies founded upon certain scales, or rather 
7nodeSy wliich are formed either by substituting for the prme 
another interval of the scale as fundamental note, or tonicy 
as in our ancient Church modes ; or by considering certain 
intervals of the scale as unessential ; or by omitting one or 
two intervals entirely. In illustration I subjoin a few speci- 
mens of scales selected from a number given in Sir W. Joneses 
essay ^On the Musical Modes of the Hindoos.^ J Two of 


* Khuruj is tlie name given to sa, the fundamental note of the scale, 
f A Treatise on tlie Music of Hindoostan, by Captain N. Augustus Willard, 
Calcutta, p. 27. 

I Asiatic Researches, vol. iii., p. 55. 
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them, called Todi and Sahidliaviy resemble, it will bo seen, 
the former the Dorian, and the latter the I’hrygian mode. 
Those intervals whieli in the scales called B/iairava^ Tacca, 
and Maravi arc written as crotchets, are 117 1 essential, and 
may be skipped by the performer. Intervals entirely omitted 
(as in Marain and lUndola^ are indicated tlins x 


Todi. Saindiiavi. 



Bitairava. Tacx’A. 



Maravi. 


lIlNDODA. 


i — Hr ■ J r-J- 


j£-±r_ljr 







In the music of the Arabs ^ye also meet with smaller in- 
tervals than our semitones. The notes of the Arabic scale, 
which are designated by the numbers from 1 to dn, .s•^, 

tschar^ peni, scheschy {ot also, as in our own music, by 

the first seven letters of the alphabet, which arc in tlic 
Arabic al//] he, giwy dalj JiCy iirnf, zai//y) arc subdivided into 
seventeen one-ih ird-loucH. 


J(‘k (111 si Iscliar peni schosdi lioft jek 



1 

( l_. _ 


I 1 

j 



j_ ^ 

] 

- 

1 1 

; r 

1 1 

r 


1 1 


I', 1) ]■: F f! A 15 flat C. 


In rendering this scale in our notation, I shall employ 
signs similar to those previously adopted in the examples 
with quarter- tones. Thus, before a note raises it a 
one-third-tone, and ^;jf two ouc-third-tones.; before 13 
indicates that the interval is a one-third-tone higher than 
B flat, and that it is two ouc-third-tones higher than 
B flat. The minims indicate the diatonic intervals, which, it 
will be seen differ from ours in so far as the seventh is minor y 
and the two steps from the third to the fourth e—fy and 
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from the sixth to the minor seventh^ a — h flat, which in our 
notation would be semitones, are in the Arabic scale only 
one-thir(Utone^, The intervals written as crotchets denote 
the intermediate onc-third-tones between the respective 
diatonic intervals. 


ARABIC INTERVALS. 



The Persians appear to have employed at an early period 
smaller intervals than semitones. After the conquest of Persia 
by the Arabs, about the middle of the seventh century of our 
Christian era, the music of the Persians and Arabs became, 
so to say, amalgamated, and there arc still treatises extant 
of early Arabian and Persian theorists in which the system 
of one-third-tones is exhibited. Afterwards, however, some 
of the Persian musicians adopted a system of twelve semi- 
tones in the compass of an octave, like our chromatic scale. 

The musical intervals of the Chinese are less different from 
ours than might perhaps be expected, considering the peculiar 
tastes of this people, which differ in so many points from 
those of Europeans. Their smallest intervals are semitones, 
which have been in use, like everything else in China, from 
time immemorial. Nevertheless, in the diatonic series of 
6even intervals, honng, chang, hio, pien-tche, fehe, yu, pien- 
Jeoung, the Chinese usually avoid the two semitones, by 
omitting the fourth (pien-tche) and the seventh { pie7i-houng) , 
Their common scale, on which the popular tunes brought 
from China by Europeans are actually founded, consists 
therefore of only five different intervals.* It would appear 


* The number Jive appears to be especially mysterious with the Chinese. 
Among them *‘tho five elements, so disposed that earth occupies the centre, 
exhibit a model to which men and things in varied positions are made con- 
formable. The five antediluvian emperors, celebrated in ancient story, seem 
naturally referable to this number and its properties, especially since one reigns 
by wood, another by lire, a third by eai*th, a fourth by metal, and a fifth by water. 
Then there are five human relations, and five constant virtues [benevolence. 
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that the Chinese theorists have generally regarded or 
kounQy as the principal or normal key of all^ just as we regard 
our <?• The intervals therefore properly stand thus. 


CHINESE PENTATONIC SCALE. 


— j 

izrrrr-zzn— — 1 ; ^ — r 



□ ^ 

2 Ef S 


\ J " 



1:; 

jE 


L 1 

® 22 



koungiwliang kio tche yu koung yu tchd kio cliang koung 


As there are only five different notes in this scale, I 
have given it the name of pentatonic scale. It is true, such 
a scries of intervals cannot be called a scale according 
to the usual definition of the word by our theorists. With 
them a scale is a series (extending at least to the octave) 
of those intervals from which the principal chords of a major 
or minor key are formed. In this sense even our chromatic 
series of intervals is improperly called a scale ; and as most 
foreign nations arc unacquainted with our formation as well 
as artificial combinations of chords, this definition would 
evidently be quite inapplicable to their music. However, 
almost every nation evinces a predilection for certain 
intervals, by employing them in preference to others. In 
the study of national music the term scale most properly 
implies a series of intervals, extending to the octave, on 
which the music of a nation is usually based, and which 
therefore constitutes an essential cause of the peculiar 
characteristics of the music. The pentatonic scale is by no 
means confined to China ; we meet with it in several Asiatic 
countries, and even in other parts of the globe. In order 
to afford the reader an opportunity of judging how it affects 


righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and sincerity] ; five ranks of nobility ; five 
points — east, west, south, north, and centre — evidently arranged according to 
fie supposed order of the elements; as are likewise household gods, which 
occupy the four cf rners and middle of the house ; the five tastes ; five colours ; 
five viscera ; all which not only conform to the number, but are in some degree 
under the influence of those original materials.’* (China, by Samuel Kidd, 
^London, 1841, p. 166.) 
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the character of the music, I shall insert here a few tunes 
from China, Japan, Siam, and Java. 
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Notwithstanding the absence of the two semitones, the 
tonic (or key-note) cannot possibly be mistaken in the above 
tunes. They evidently partake of the character of the major 
key, in so far as they have the major third ; except the 
Japanese air, in which f-sharp is the tonic, with the minor 
third a; and the Siamese air ^Cha lok loaiig,^ in which e is the 
tonic with the minor third This tunc modulates, however, 
twice into g-rnajor, and the conclusion upon e scarcely conveys 
to the ear the impression of the minor key, especially as the 
pentatonic succession stands properly thus — i, d, e, g. 
Sometimes a semitone may be detected in melodies of tliis 
kind, such as in bar 20 of the first of the two Siamese airs, 
where the seventh^ c- sharp, is introduced, indicated by a 
bracket. This may have arisen from an oversight. Nothing is 
more probable than that a European in committing the music 
to paper from hearing it performed, should sometimes mistake 
one interval for another. Or, the performers may actually 
have introduced the semitone, much as a chromatic interval 
is sometimes introduced into German or English popular 
melodies based upon the diatonic scale. Besides, if a modu- 
lation occurs, the admission of the fourth and aeventh must 
naturally suggest itself. Thus, in a melody founded upon 
the pentatonic scale, <?, d, e, g, a, c, and modulating to the 
dominant, the seventh, h, would naturally be admitted, not as 
seventh y but as third in the new series a, by dy e, g. In 
short, the two intervals in question may be required as 
essential notes of the scale, just as the intervals f-sharp and 
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c-sliarp, which are foreign to our diatonic scale of C major, 
appear in a modulation from this key into D major as two 
essential intervals of the latter key. 

An inquiry into the original cause of the existing variety 
of scales with which wc have become acquainted, would not 
only be interesting but also useful co the musician, as aiding 
him perhaps to determine which of the scales is most strictly 
founded upon the laws of nature, and is the most universally 
impressive. As this inquiry would, however, occupy more 
space than can here be afforded, a few remarks must for the 
present suffice. 

There is no doubt that in some instances the peculiar 
construction of some favourite musical instrument has 
caused a predilection of the people for a certain progression 
of intervals. In a few cases this can be ascertained almost 
to a certainty. Thus, the peculiar intervals in the Swiss 
songs before noticed, which resemble the natural notes of 
the horn and trumpet, have undoubtedly been derived from 
the Alp/io?m. This simple instrument, tipon which the Swiss 
herdsmen produce those melodious strains which may be 
heard resounding from hill to hill, consists of a long tube 
made of fir-wood. Professor Wjtez, in his preface to a col- 
lection of Swiss national airs, published in Bern, in the year 
1818 , states some facts which greatly confirm what has been 
suggested : ^^Thc compass of the Alphorn/^ he says, ^^is nearly 
the same as that of a trumpet. As on that instrument, and 
on the horn, the upper f is not an exact /, neither is it an 
exact f-sAarj)^ for the former it is too sharp, for the latter too 
flat, and thence it may have arisen that in most of the 
Alphorn tunes {Eanz des Vaches) one hears passages like the 
following : — 



where the notes marked thus x ought properly to be f-naiu^^ 
raly but are nearly f -sharp: a peculiarity which appears 
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have been transferred from the Alphorn to the songs. How- 
ever, just this irregular tone, nearer f -sharp than f-naturaly 
delights the Swiss, and it must be granted that upon the 
Alphorn its effect is by no means unpleasant even to a musi- 
cally cultivated ear, although if produced upon a horn such 
as is used in the orchestra^ it would be far from agrecable.^^ 
In a conversation with a Swiss herdsman in which the 
Professor pointed out that it would be an improvement if by 
some contrivance the instrument could be made to produce a 
proper f-7iatural^ the reply was that the present interval had 
a more soothing and agreeable effect than f-natural, and was 
therefore preferable, esj^ecially in passages like the follow- 
ing, where the interval nearer to f- sharp than to f -natural 
is marked thus 


s r 



To notice another instance. The preference given by the 
Scotch to the minor seventh, instead of the major seventh, 
as well as the sudden and unprepared modulation from a 
minor key to the major key a whole tone below — of so 
frequent occurrence in Scotch melodies — undoubtedly origi- 
nated with the bagpipe, the favourite national, instrument of 
Scotland. This appears the more certain as it is especially 
the rural dance-tunes. Strathspeys and Heels — tunes in which 
these peculiarities most frequently occur — which are usually 
played upon the bagpipe. 

The intervals of the common Highland bagpipe are the 
following : — 
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with the bass of the drone emitting A, so that A minor must 
be regarded as the principal key of this instrument. It is 
true, several of the bagpipe dance-tunes are written in major 
instead of minor ; but the introduction of the major third 
appears to be an innovation, perhaps of the fiddlers, who 
often also play at rural festivjties. Macdonald, in his 
^Complete Tutor for the Great Highland Bagpipe,^ gives 
the odd rule that the piper is to pay no attention to the 
flats and sharps marked on the clef, as they are not used in 
pipe music.^^ Whatever may be thought of this, there are 
certainly many spirited and fine Scotch dances of the kind 
just described ; two of which I shall insert here, the first in 
minor and the second in major. 


* COUTIES WEDDING.* A SCOTCH STRATHSPEY FOR 
THE BAGPIPE. 
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The pentatonic scale might with some plausibility be 
explained as only an imperfect diatonic scale, which origi- 
nated in the peculiar construction of certain musical instru* 
ments of Eastern nations. This view is, however, not 
corroborated by any known facts. On the contrary, we 
learn from ancient Chinese records translated by Amiot, that 
the Chinese, although at a very early period acquainted with 
semitones, nevertheless constructed their instruments pur- 
posely so as to emit the pentatonic intervals only. Thus, in 
the Mueriy which they assert to be their most ancient wind 
instrument, dating its invention so far back as 2800 b.c., 
five holes are pierced, not in a regular order as would most 
naturally suggest itself, but at various places and distances, 
evidently calculated solely for the purpose of obtaining its 
pentatonic order of intervals—;/^ y, e, d. Even at the 
present day the Chinese construct instruments on which the 
intervals of the fourth and seventh are intentionally omitted. 
Such a one I saw some years since in the Museum of the 
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United Service Institution, London. It is a kind of harmo- 
nicon, with keys of a hard and sonorous wood, arranged in 
the following order : — 



Most of* the instruments from Java brought to Europe by 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and deposited in the British Museum, 
are also similarly constructed, in conformity with the penta- 
tonic scale. 

Indeed, several instances could be addiiccd where the 
scale upon which the national songs are based is not at all 
likely to have been derived from any musical instrument. 
Vocal music is altogether antecedent to instrumental music, 
and nations in the lowest stage of civilization, using only 
rude instruments of percussion, as the drum, &c., and 
perhaps a pipe with not more than two or three notes, possess 
nevertheless songs in which a definite scale can be clearly 
traced. The relation of the intervals on certain stringed 
instruments especially, is generally derived from the peculiar 
intervals of the songs. Let us, for instance, examine the 
intervals of the kantele, a national instrument of the Einns. 
This instrument, known to have been in popular favour 
for centuries, has five strings which arc tuned thus — 
g, b-Jtaty Cy d. The intervals from which the Finnish 
songs are principally constructed, are exactly the same; 
indeed, in many of the airs the compass docs not extend 
above the dominant, and the number of intervals is therefore 
limited to those five of the kantele. There is, however, 
nothing peculiar in the construction of this instrument, to 
lead naturally to the adoption of just that order of intervals ; 
the strings might be as easily tuned in any other order. 
Indeed, it appears highly probable that the five strings were 
f originally tuned in accordance with the five intervals of the 
pentatonic scale, because the kantele resembles certain instru- 
ments of Asiatic nations which have this scale ; and because 
the intervals of the goiisUy a five-stringed instrument of the 
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Russian peasantry, greatly resembling the kantele of the 
Finns, oonstitute nearly the same scale; with c as the tonic, 
the order of them being c, e, a. It is therefore most 
probable that in adopting the order of intervals in which the 
kantele is at present usually tuned, the Finns were guided by 
the intervals predominant in their songs, especially as this 
instrument is often employed by them in accompanying the 
voice. 

! . The sounds of animated nature, especially the songs of 

' birds, appear to be another source from which the formation 
of peculiar scales has been originally derived. The melodious 
notes of singing birds delight the savage as well as, and 
perhaps even more than the civilized man who cultivates 
music as an art. The former is familiar with them from his 
childhood. lie unconsciously receives his musical instruction 
in the field and forest. The natural instinct for imitation, 
generally so powerful in the savage, soon leads him to produce 
intervals similar to those which he hears. lie finds his 
success in the chase facilitated by imitating the sounds of the 
animals which he desires to capture. His imitation must be 
so exact as to be deceptive. Thus his ear and his voice are 
practised and become accustomed to certain minute intervals, 
which are involuntarily transferred by him to his primitive 
songs, and from which, in the course of time, a fixed order of 
intervals is developed, and gradually extended to the octave, 
constituting a scale.* 


Bird of Paradifse. Aangitsch, Cuckoo. 



Of the various songs of birds which musical observers have 
endeavoured to render in our notation, three, from different 


* Martin, in kis ^ Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,’ Second^ 
Edition, Eondon, 1716, p. 71, says : — “The gawlin is a fowl less than a duck ; it 
is reckoned a true prognosticator of fair weather. When it sings, fair and good 
weather always follows. The piper of St. Kilda plays the notes which it sings, and 
hath composed a tune of them, which the natives judge to he very fine musick.’’ 
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parts of the world, are given in the above example. The 
notes of the Emerald Bird of Paradise {Paradisea appda) are 
so melodious and characteristic that they cannot fail to be 
readily remembered and cherished by the savage, by whom 
tliey are associated with his rambles and favourite pursuits in 
the forest. The next are the notes of Anas glacialis^ a water 
bird in Kamtschatka, called Aangitsch. This bird, like most 
aquatic birds, is gregarious, and as each has its own pitch of 
voice, it may be easily imagined how varied a combination 
of notes must be produced by a flock of them. Even some 
harmonious combinations must now and then occur, such as 
we sometimes meet with in the songs of savages. Three of 
these birds might, for instance, produce the following 
harmony. 


The Kamtschadales possess, according to S teller, a number 
of songs, called Aangitsch- songs, because they have been 
suggested by the notes of those birds. I shall insert here 
two of them, taken from Stellcr^s work on Kamtschatka. 


AANGITSCH-SONGS OF THE NATIVES OF KAMTSCHATKA. 



No. 1. 







No. 2. 
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As regards the rhythmical character of these tunes, some 
clue may, perhaps, be found in the circumstance that birds 
are likely sometimes, as for instance under the influence of 
fear or excitement, to emit their usual notes in another than 
their ordinary rhythm. If this be the case with the bird 
referred to, it would account for.J. von Stablings* having 
\5,ritten down the notes as follows : — 


Tlio old ones. Tho young ones. 



and it may easily be understood how greatly the occasional 
introduction of this rhythmical group into the notes of equal 
value given in the first example would vary the rhythmical 
effect of the simultaneous sounds produced by a large number 
of those wild ducks. 

The notes of the cuckoo are introduced into some songs of 
European nations. In the woods wc may hear sometimes 
two or three of these birds at a time, each in a different 
pitch, producing together four or six different intervals.f 
The notes of birds arc seldom, if ever, exact intervals of our 


* 8co M. Johann Joseph llaigold’s ‘ Heylagen ziim Nciiveriindertcn Russ- 
land;’ Riga, 1769. Vol. ii. p. 63. 

t Gardiner has found the song of the cuckoo in Leicestershire to be “invariably 
in the key of JD” (Music of Nature, p. 233); a statement which is probably as 
unreliable as several oth(3rs of this author. Gilbert White, than whom a bettor 
aulhority could not be cited, observes; — “From what follows, it will appear that 
neither owls nor cuckoos keep to one note. A friend remarks that many (most) of 
his owls hoot in Bflat ; hut that one vrent almost half a note below A. The pipe 
he tried their notes by was a common half-crown pitch-pipe, such as masters use for 
tuning harpsichords ; it was the common London pitch. A neighbour of mine, who 
is said to have a nice ear, remarks that the owls about this village hoot in tlireo 
dilFerent keys, in G flat or F sharp, in B flat, and A Hat, He heard two hooting 
to each other, the one in A flat, and the other in B flat. Query : Do these 
different notes proceed from different species, or only from various individuals ? 
The same person finds upon trial that the note of the cuckoo (of which we have 
hut one species) varies in different individuals ; for, about Sclborne Wood, heo 
found they were mostly in D : he heard two sing together, the one in D, the 
other in D sharp, who made a disagreeable concert : he afterwards heard one in 
D sharx), and about Wolmer Forest some in C.** (Natural History of Selborne 
Letter X.) ... * 
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diat6nic and chromatic system. They cannot, therefore, be 
properly rendered in our notation. The notes of the cuckoo, 
for instance, do not constitute a major third, but slightly 
less, so that they actually have been mistaken by some 
observers for a minor third. The savage, whose ear has not 
been trained to our diatonic and chromatic system, would 
naturally adopt any such modifications from his initiat<3|ry 
music lessons in the forest. To this we may attribute the 
origin of certain peculiar intervals which some uncivilized 
nations have adopted. 

Another, and perhaps the chief, cause of a diversity of 
scales appears to be the difference in the temperament of the 
nations and tribes inhabiting different parts of the globe. 
Some races, whether from their mode of living, their 
occupation, from climate and food, or other influences, are 
naturally more phlegmatic and more disposed to melancholy 
than others. They sing in a more subdued tone; the 
is slower ; such intcrvjils as may most easily be intoned flat, 
arc lowered ; the third is usually intoned minor ; the minor 
scale is predominant. 

From a somewhat similar temperament, modified by certain 
peculiar inclinations and passions, may have originated the 
scales with futperfluous secomh — intervals which closely 
approach the minor third. The innate indolence and want of 
energy characteristic of some nations inhabiting tropical 
countries, may be the original cause of their employing 
smaller intervals than semitones; since they would naturally 
be inclined to draw the voice over from one tone to another, 
thus touching the small intermediate intervals, instead of 
taking decided and distinct steps. 

The diatonic major scale is more common in national 
music than the 7mnor scale. The universally prevalent 
opinion that the ^ninor key predominates in national songs, 
is, as I shall presently endeavour to show, quite erroneous. 

X Probably this notion would long since have been dispelled, 
were it not so usual with musical authors to content them- 
selves with repeating what they find stated by former writers, 
without further investigation on their own part. 
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We have already seen the fallacy of attempts to trace the 
diatonic scale in the harmonics which are emitted with a tone. 
There is, however, another theory to prove from acoustics 
that the diatonic scale must be strictly based upon natural 
laws, which requires a moment^s consideration. 

The reader is undoubtedly aware that the more rapidly the 
vibrations of a sonorous body follow each other, the higher 
is the pitch of the tone produced. For instance, the octave 
above a tone of 60 vibrations in a second, requires, 120 
vibrations in a second. Now, it has been found that those 
intervals whose numbers of vibrations stand in the most 
simple relation to each other, are also the most pleasing in 
concord. These arc the intervals which constitute the 
Common Chord. Three common chords are essential for 
determining a major or minor key. They are the common 
chord of the hnicj of the Ji/yh (or dominant) ^ and of the fourth 
(or suh-dominant)\ and in these all the notes appertaining to 
the diatonic scale, and no others, are contained ; as may be 
seen in the following example : — 



For these reasons theorists maintain that the diatonic scale 
must be regarded as pre-eminently suggested by nature. 
This opinion appears to be also supported by certain facts 
met with in national music. Several nations in different 
parts of the world have, evidently independently of each other, 
and so to say instinctively, adopted the diatonic scale, or at 
least an order of intervals closely approaching it. We have 
seen instances of this in the Chinese scale, koungy chang, kio, 
{ 2 ^i€n-tche) tche^yu {pieU'^koting) • in the Hindu scale, sa^ ri, 
ga, may dha, ni; and in that of the Arabs, jeky duy si, 
tschar^ peniy scheschy heft. The diatonic genus of the ancient 
Greeks likewise consisted of a series of whole tones with two 
semitones in the compass of an octave. And some nations in 
the lowest stage of civilization, as for instance the Hottentots 
in South Africa, and the natives of some of the Polynesian 
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Islands, have so readily accepted our diatonic series, conmiu- 
nicated to them by missionaries and colonists, that it mij>ht 
almost be supposed they must have had an innate presenti- 
ment of it, even before they became acquainted with it. 

Still, every argument which can reasonably be advanced 
to prove the diatonic scale •founded upon the immutable laws 
of nature, applies with equal, if not with even greater force, 
to the pentatonic scale. Its intervals are exactly identical 
with five of the diatonic, and it is apparently the oldest scale 
of all. Not only do we meet with it in a great part of Asia; 
but traces of its former existence are found in some countries 
of Africa, ICiiropc, and America. From being more simple 
and very melodious, it is more impressive and therefore more 
easily remembered than any other scale. Its intonation is 
easier than that of the diatonic scale, on account of its two 
steps of a minor third, which occur in place of the two 
semitones of the latter. Children, in their first attempts to 
repeat the diatonic scale after it has been sung to them, are 
apt to omit the fourth and seventh; whence it would ap{)car 
that the pentatonic order of intervals suggests itself most 
naturally to those whose car has not become accustomed 
to any particular scale. The Chinese assert that they pos- 
sessed it earlier than any otlier scale. When the prince 
Tsay-yu, towards the end of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era, attempted to introduce a diatonic scries, by 
pieu-tchc mxdi as essential intervals of the 

scale, tlic innovation, we are told, found great opposition 
among the musicians. Apparently it never became popular, 
as almost all the national tunes which liitherto have been 
collected by Europeans in China, are strictly based upon 
the pentatonic scale. Nor is it surprising that the attempt 
should have failed. For, however great the power of a despot 
over his subjects may be, he cannot alter the characteristics 
of their popular music without effecting first a reform in 
their natural tastes and predilections. To accomplish this 
by word of command would require superhuman power. 

The modern Hindu national airs which have been collected 
by Europeans, are almost all derived from Bengal. In these. 
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it is true, the pentatonic scale is scarcely traceable. Indica- 
tions arc, however, not wanting of its having been in use in 
Hindustan at an early period. In the ancient treatise by 
Soma, from whioh Sir William Jones has chiefly drawn the 
information contained in his dissertation on the musical 
modes of the Hindus, several scales are found consisting only 
of five intervals. Those which I have given in the example 
page 47, arc all from Soma. The following two, derived 
from another ancient treatise, called Ndrdf/miy differ from the 
pentatonic scale only in as far as the two steps of a third are 
not in the usual place. If in Gondacri C is taken as the 
tonic, and in Uindola F, we have in both exactly the coniinon 
order of intervals. 


G6ndacri. IIindola. 



There remains, in my opinion, but little doubt thf^t the 
pentatonic scale was in popidar use among the ancient 
Ilgyptians; and also among the Hebrews, Assyrians, and other 
nations of Western Asia. Their musical instruments, as we 
find them represented on sculptures and in paintings which 
have withstood the devastation of time, were in construction 
evidently similar to those of nations wliicli arc known to 
possess at the present day the pentatonic scale. There are, 
besides, several other indications, amounting almost to a 
certainty, which, however, I think it unnecessary to notice 
here, as I have somewhat enlarged upon this subject in the 
historical work, entitled ^The Music of the most Ancient 
Nations.^ 

The so-called Old enharmonic genus of the ancient Greeks, 
the invention of which is generally ascribed to Olympus of 
Mysias (b.c. 1250), was also pentatonic. 


THE OLD ENHARMONIC GENUS. 
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In Africa tlie pentatonic scale has been retained in Nubia 
and Abyssinia on some musical instruments, of which a 
description will be given in a subsequent work treating on 
the musical instruments of different nations. 

In Europe wc meet with traces of this scale in the music 
of some of the Celtic na^;ions, especially in the national 
melodies of the Scotch and Irish. It has been sometimes 
remarked as singular that many of the Scotch tunes can be 
played on the black keys of the pianoforte. This is quite 
true, and is also easily explained, since the black keys 
constitute the pentatonic scale of G-flat major, or F-sharp 
major. 

Again, the same scale is also found among the aborigines 
of America. I am in possession of a rude pipe of the Caribi 
Indians in Guiana, made of the bone of a jagpar, in which 
the finger-holes arc bored so as to produce the notes J\ ff, a, 
0 , (1; and I have seen several others, varying in size, which 
had a similar order of intervals. This may possibly be an 
accidental result from the natural shape of the bone, in which 
the finger-holes were placed at regular distances conven- 
tionally adopted. There are, however, besides, indisputable 
evidences that the same arrangement of intervals was 
observed by the Mexican and Peruvian Indians, long before 
the discovery of America by the Europeans. Musical instru- 
ments have been found in tombs, dating from the time of the 
Aztecs, and of the Peruvians under the Incas, which emit no 
other than the pentatonic intervals. Among these instru- 
ments, which have been deposited in museums of antiquities, 
are Pandean pipes, made of reed, in which each note must 
have been purposely chosen to attain this end. A description 
of the most interesting of these reliques will be given in the 
dissertation on musical instruments. 

Taking collectively all the facts which have been noticed, 
there appears to be reason to conclude that the pentatonic 
scale must be the most natural as well as the most primitive. 
Still, a moments consideration will probably convince the 
inquirer that other scales met with in national music, even if 
they could be shown to have been developed from the penta- 

Y a 
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tonic scale, can scarcely be regarded as less natural, — ^just as 
the various dialects of a language cannot be said to be more 
artificial than the mother-tongue from which they originated. 
In short, all the scales upon which national melodics arc 
founded, may properly be termed natural scales, because 
neither art nor science, but the natural emotions of the 
human heart only called them into existence, or adopted them 
from n*atural causes. 

Enough has, j)crhaps, been said to convince the reader 
that the construction of the musical scales is not entirely 
dictated by physical laws, but that it rather has its source in 
taste. As in former centuries we have had scales different 
from those in use at the present day, so likewise there will 
undoubtedly be different ones in future ages. Whenever the 
taste of a nation undergoes considerable reform, new scales, 
or at least modifications of the existing ones, are likely to 
arise as a natural consequence. 

Great, probably, would be the advantage which musicians, 
especially composers, might derive from a thorough familia- 
rity with the various scales found in national music. By 
employing them judiciously in their works, they would have 
it in their power to produce new and beautiful effects, and 
would be less liable to fall into mannerism and into tiresome 
repetitions of the same ideas, than is now generally the case. 
And as one scale is better suited than another for the ex- 
pression of a certain emotion, their compositions would gain 
not only in variety but also in truthfulness. 

W^hoever has made himself familiar with the popular 
melodics of the Wallachians, and some other nations in the 
south-east of Europe, must be aware that they possess fasci- 
nating charms which arc owing jjrincipally to the scale with 
two superfluous seconds. Yet, these effects have hitherto 
remained foreign to our music, notwithstanding their 
acknowledged beauty. True, Haydn has occasionally made 
use of them. An instance occurs in the second move- 
ment of his symphony in E-flat major (No. 8 of the twelve 
composed for Salomon's Concerts). 
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Andante. 



Born ill a village on the, borders of Hungary, and engaged 
during the greater part of his life in the service of the Hunga- 
rian Prince Esterhazy, Haydn cannot have been entirely unac- 
quainted Avith the popular melodies of the Magyars ; and the 
peculiar and piquant succession of intervals in the above 
theme may perhaps owe its origin to the impression which 
those melodies produced upon him.* 

The pentatonic scale has recently been made use of by 
opera composers, who have either adopted genuine Scotch or 
Irish popular tunes, or have composed melodies iu imitation 
of them. Indeed, it would not be difheult to point out 
instances, where the introduction of one or two such melodics 
has insured the popularity of an opera or other large and 
elaborate work. On the Continent, Avhcrc they are compara- 
tively but little known, they iiossess, besides their intrinsic 
beauty, the charm of novelty ; while in the countries to 
which they belong, they are, if judiciously made use of by 
composers, almost sure to .be received as old friends, 
endeared by associations and pleasant recollections. Chopin 
has composed one of his excellent pianoforte studies upon 
the black keys (No. 5 of the Doaze Granges ECnilefi) j the 
effect, in as far as the characteristics of the pentatonic 
scale are concerned, is, however, somewhat marred by the 
accompaniment, in Avhich all the diatonic intervals are 
admitted, the melody alone being conceived throughout 
strictly pcntatonically.f 


* The famous Introduction of Act II. in Chcruhini's ‘Medea’ afibrdR a lilglily 
interesting example of the elTectivc use which can bo made by the judicious em- 
ployment of tlie superfluous second. (Iluck’s Operas could also supply valuable 
evidences. 

f There are to be found in national music, besides those noticed, several other 
orders of intervals which composers undoubtedly might use with advantage, but 
which can scarcely be considered as scales peculiar to the nations with whom 
they occur, since they are traceable only in a comparatively small number of 
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An objection which might* with much plausibility be 
raised against the employment of various scales^ is, that the 
unity of the musical composition is thereby likely to be 
impaired. Supposing one of the airs, choruses, or other 
pieces forming part of an oj)cra, were founded principally 
upon the pentatonic scale j another upon the diatonic major 
scale ; a third upon the scale with two superjhioiis seconds ; 
and so on ; the several pieecs would most probably bear too 
slight a family likeness with each other to form collectively 
a distinct and impressive whole. But quite the reverse 
would undoubtedly be the ease if the composer possess 
judgment and talent always to select the scale most suitable 
for the emotion which he intends to express. There are 
scarcely two scales in national music more diverse in 
character than the diatonic major and minor scale. Both, 
however, have not unfrcqucntly been used by our great 
composers in rapid alternations, without detriment to the 
total impression of the composition. As a remarkable 
instance of such changes may be noticed Mozart^s overture 
to his opera, ^ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,^ — a composi- 
tion unsurpassed in clearness of form and distinctness of 


tunofi. Of tin's kind aro the Ko-c*aIi(3d scal(3s of the Sootcli, Irish, and Russians 
givrn by M. Fdtis in his two dissertations ‘ I-ia Musicpie niisc Ti la porlee do tout 
Ic nioiidc,’ Bruxelles, 1839, p. 37 ; and ‘Resunid philosophique dc I’llistoire <le 
la iMusiipic’ (J3iographio Uiiiversclle dcs Musicieits ; Bruxelles, 1837. Vol. i.). 
Th(iy are as follows ; — 


SCOTCni AND IRISH MAJOR SCALE. 



IRISH MINOR SCAI.E OF SIX INTERVALS. 



RUSSIAN SCALE. 
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character^ notwithstanding the contijiual alternations in it of 
those scales, or of passages founded upon them. The following 
example, taken from the overture, clearly shows this pecu- 
liarity*; and the reader may judge whether it is possible for 
any musical idea to be more fluent and more decisive. 


FRAGMENT FROM MOZART’S OVERTURE TO 
M)IE ENTFOHRUNG.’ 




Mozart, in concluding a melody, has now and then made 
use of the minor second in a Avay similar to that in which fliis 
interval occurs in some Italian national tunes (see the 
example, p. 44). We have already had occasion to suppose 
that he was not entirely unacquainted with Italian popular 
tunes. He may have heard them in the streets during his 
travels in Italy, when he visited that country, still a boy, 
under the guidance of his father. His extraordinary memory 
and acute discernment enabled him to retain whatever could 
be useful to him' while his wonderful talent empowered him 
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to ennoble what he had adopted, and to exhibit it in the 
most beautiful light. And it may be worth noting that he 
has on several occasions employed the minor second in the 
manner indicated, where the music expresses sadness mixed 
with a comic humour. Some bars from an air of Papageno, 
in the opera ^ Die Zauberflbtc,^ niDiy serve as an instance — 


FRAGMENT FROM AN AIR IN MOZART’S OPERA 
‘DIE ZAURERFLOTE.’ 
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No other of our musical composers is so many-sided in 
style as Beethoven. While most of them evince a predilec- 
tion for one or other modulation, rhythmical effect, expres- 
sion (as staccato^ legato^ See,), or certain stereotyped manner 
of concluding a phrase, — Beethoven is remarkably free 
from anything whicli cduld be called mannerism. The 
scales lie has used more variously than any other composer. 


SCALES FEOM LEETHOVEN’S PTANOFOKT]^] SONATAS. 


SONATE PATllfeTIQUE. Rolulo. 



Sonata, Op. 10, No, 1. Finale. 



Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1. 
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Sonata. Apfassionata. Third movement. 



In tlic above extracts from Beetlioveu^s sonatas \vc have 
instances of the various ways in which lie constructed the 
minor scale. Thus in the passage from ^ Soiuite pathetique/ 
the major seventh and minor sixth occur in descending. The 
same is the case in the beginning of the next passage^ from 
Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1 ; but licrc these intervals are used only 
so long as the fifth -sixth -chord forms the accompaniment: 
as soon as it is resolved into the common chord, the scale 
has the minor seventh as well as the minor sixth. Again, in 
the descending scale, from Sonata, Oj). 2, No. 1, we find 
first the mmor seventh employed, and directly afterwards the 
7najor seventh^ namely the latter in the third bar, Avlicre the 
fourth-sixth -chord forms the accompaniment. Theorists have 
laid down the rule that when a descending minor sealc is ac- 
comjianied by the common chord of the tonic, or by one of the 
chords which arc derived from it (the sixth- chord and the 
fourth-sixth-chord), the seale must have the ^nin or seventh and 
the minor sixth ; and that, when the dmnhianUsevenih-chord or 
one of its inversions (the fifth-sixth-chord, the third-fourth- 
chord, and the second-chord), forms the accompaniment, the 
scale must have the 7nnjor seventh and the minor sixth, Beet- 
hoven has not always followed this rule, and by disregarding it 
has produced beautiful effects, as for instance, in the passage 
above noticed, where the major seventh and the minor sixth 
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occur in descending, while the fourth- sixth-chord forms the 
accompani ment . 

The construction of the minor scale, as applied in the 
above example from Sonata Appassionata, is also uncommon. 
Here the major sixth and the major seventh occur in descend- 
ing as well as in ascending. Again, in his pianoforte con- 
certo in C-minor, Beethoven has always used the minor 
scale in descending with the major seventh and minor sixths and 
in ascending with the 7najor sixth and major seventh. 

Our theorists, in general, do not recognise as a legitimate 
scale, the minor scale with the 7najor sixth and ynajor seventh in 
ascending, and the minor seventh and minor sixth in descending. 
Oottfried Weber denounces it, because it contains two in- 
tervals which do not belong to any of the three most essen- 
tial eommou chords of the minor key.* There were, how- 
ever, scales in existence among ancient nations, long before 
these chords were thought of; and also at the present day 
we find strictly defined scales among nations who are almost 
entirely unacquainted with harmony in our sense of the word. 
Moreover, our best composers have often used that minor 
scale with evident advantage. Wc have just had an instance 
of this in the above extracts from Beetliovcn^s sonatas. 

Still, most of the characteristic scales met within national 
music, are, as the reader must already liave observed, almost 
entirely foreign to the works of our gi’cat masters. Docs 
not this fact, it may reasonably be asked, furnish an indispu- 
table proof that no real gain can l3c derived from them for 
our art of music in its present degree of perfection ? 

Our great composers, wc know, were rcllccting men, who 
studiously availed themselves of every means suited to 
enhance the beauty of their creations. t It must, however, 

* See (t. Weber’s Tlicorie der Tonsetzkunst, Mainz, 1824. Band ii. p. 15. 
t 'J'o compose music docs not merely imply to create musical ideas, but also 
to exhibit old or known ideas in a new and interesting light. Many kinds of 
modulations, passages, and conclusions used by Beolhoven are also found in 
Mozart’s, Haydn’s, indeed in almost every other o^niposor’s worts, and may be 
considered as coinimm property. But when toucbetl by a Beethoven or Mozart 
they generally appear not only fresh and charming, but are actually stamped 
with a wonderful originality. 
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be remembered that they had not the same opportunities 
which we now possess for obtaining a thorough acquaintance 
with the charming effects produced by certain scales and 
peculiar successions of intervals met with in national music. 
Most of the larger and more carefully edited collections of 
popular tunes from foreign countries have been published 
only during the last half century. Whatever was accessible 
before this time, relating to the same branch of music, was 
too superficial and imperfect to be of essential use to the 
musical composer. 

The admission of intervals smaller than semitones, might, 
in my opinion, also contribute to the greater perfection of 
our music. True, we possess a so-called enharmonic scale — 



but it exists only in theory, and not in practice ; for, 
although we cannot in our musical notation substitute, 
for instance, in the key of G major, g-flat for f-sharp, or in 
the key of 13 major, b-flat for a-sharp, without offending 
against the recognised laws of musical grammar, there is in 
the performance generally no difference made between the 
intonation of f-sharp and g-flat, a-sharp and b-flat, and the 
like enharmonic intervals. Such delicate gradations of 
sound would, however, greatly increase the impressiveness of 
certain melodics, especially of such as are intended to 
express a tender sadness and longing. We certainly do not 
greatly feel at present the want of these minute intervals, 
because our ear has become accustomed to accept for two 
different ones one tone which is neither exactly the one 
nor the other. To an Arab or Egyptian musician whose ear 
has been trained to discern one-third-tones^ our division of 
whole tones ijito two unequal semitones — a lai’ge and a small 
semitone — must natifl^ally appear very unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Lane observes, I have heard Egyptian musicians urge 
against the European systems of music that they are defi- 
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cicnt in the number of sounds/^ And Mr. Davies^ the 
author of the essay before mentioned on the native songs of 
New Zealand^ says, “ A similar remark was made to me by 
Selim Agar, a Nubian, when singing some Amharic songs : 
^ Your instrument^ [pianoforte], said he, ^ is very much out 
of tune, and jumps very ihuch.^ 

Some writers have suggested that the Eastern nations are 
by nature eminently endowed with an aeute suseeptibility 
for sueh subdivisions, and that therefore minute intervals are 
more indispensable in their music than in ours. This 
opinion appears, however, to be without foundation. We 
know how our pianoforte tuners are enabled by praetice to 
distinguish, with great nicety, intervals even smaller than 
(jifarter stoves, Eurthermore, the keenness of the sense of 
hearing (as, in fact, of all the senses), so remarkable in savages, 
has often been noticed in the accounts of travellers. And there 
can be no doubt that the constant exercise of the senses 
demanded by the usual habits and pursuits of savages is 
the principal cause of their keenness. In countries where 
the Arabic system is adhered to, the common people whose 
car has not been especially trained to the one-fhird-tonesy do 
not, in general, appear capable of distinguishing them. Mr. 
Lane states, respecting these intervals in the music of the 
Egyptians : They are difficult to discriminate with exact- 
ness, and are therefore seldom observed in the vocal and in- 
strumental music of those persons who have not made a 
regular study of the art. Most of the popular airs of the 
Egyptians, though of a similar character, in most respects, to 
the music of their professional performers, arc very simple; 
consisting of only a few notes which serve for every one or two 
lines of a song, and which are therefore repeated many 
times.^^* This sufficiently accounts for the non-existence of 
one-third-lones in many of the popular melodies collected by 
Europeans in Egypt. However, in some instances these 
intervals may have been present originally, but may have 


♦ An Account of the Maimers and Custouis of the Modern Egyptians, by 
E. W. Lane. London, 1860, p. 354. 
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been unheeded by the European who wrote the music down 
in our notation. 

What has been said will probably be sufficient to convince 
the reader that if our ear is disqualified for appreciating the 
effect of intervals smaller than semitones in our music, the 
defect arises, in general, not from 'want of ability, but from 
neglect in cultivating our natural powers.* 

There remains, moreover, another fact to be noticed. Per- 
haps the reader may have had an opportunity of noticing that 
musical composers, especially those whose favourite instru- 
ment is the pianoforte, can be surprisingly indifferent to purity 
of intonation. At least, I remember some, not without a 
name in the musical world, who, when visited by a friend, 
would communicate to him their newest conceptions by means 
of a pianoforte so painfully out of tune, that a tuner, had he 
heard it, would have been horrified. On the other hand, the 
best tuner when engaged in his occupation, will strike consecu- 
tive fifths and octaves in rapid succession — proceeding, for 
instance, from the common chord of C major to that of C- 
sharp major, D major, and so on — which might drive the 
composer almost to distraction. This shows that our ear is 
capable of being highly refined in one respect, and at the 
same time uncultivated in another. But nobody, I think, 
will deny that the more our car is cultivated in every respect, 
the greater must be the advantage derived therefrom for the 
art of music. 

Smaller intervals than semitones arc, however, sometimes 
actually made use of by our musicians. The singer, not un- 
frequcntly, gives by means of them a peculiar charm to his 
performance. Celebrated solo-performers on the violin do the 
same. In a concerto with orchestral accompaniment the vir- 


* Burney, spealting of the Diesis of the ancient Greeks, remarks: — “IIow 
this quarter-tone could bo managed so as to be rendered pleasing, still remains a 
mystery ; yet the difficulty of splitting a semitone into two equal parts, or even 
dividing it into more minute intervals, is less perhaps than has been imagined. 
When it is practised by a capital singer, or a good performer on the violin or 
hautbois, at a pause, how wide it seems !” (Burney's History of Music. Vol. i. 
p. 37.) 
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tnoso may thus greatly enhance the beauty .of his performance, 
provided tlie accompaniment is kept quite subordinate. But 
the effect is different when he applies, as he is apt to do, the 
same means in a quartet, or any similarly constructed compo- 
sition, where all the instruments are of nearly equal impor- 
tance. As the pcrformch's generally intone strictly in 
accordance with our diatonic and chromatic systems, the 
deviations by any one of them will prove annoying. This is 
one of the chief reasons why excellent solo- violinists arc oftfcii 
but mediocre quartet players. 

Tlicre is, however, one great obstacle to tlie admission into 
our music of intervals smaller than semitones. I refer to the 
construction of some of our most important and most 
favourite instruments, — cspceially of those with fixed tones, 
like the xn^^'ioforte and the organ. True, several attempts 
have been made to construct keyed instruments with sub- 
divisions of semitones ; but these contrivances have hitherto 
failed to meet with approval, partly perhaps on account of 
their being too complicated for practical use, and partly 
because proposed innovations, however useful and desirable 
they may be, generally meet with strong opposition. 

Perhaps the reader will object, that as upon my own 
showing the effect of such delicate intervals would be 
appreciated only by a very refined ear, it would certainly be 
lost upon people in general. But it shoidd be borne in 
mind, that there arc many delicate beauties in our great 
musical compositions which entirely escape the observation 
of people whose musical taste has not been cultivated, 
but which arc therefore not the less important. Nay, they 
arc, for this very reason, likely to be all the more valuable, 
because they exercise the most ennobling influence upon the 
taste of the musician ; and it is through the musician (be he 
composer, performer, or teacher) that the musical taste of the 
people must be elevated. In fact, it is the same in all the 
arts. We may have read carefully and repeatedly a tragedy 
by Shakespeare ; still, in reading it again we shall probably 
be struck with some refined beauty in idea or expression 
<1 which had before escaped our notice. Thus, also, in hearing 
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again a familiar Symphony by Beethoven, we diseover some 
beautiful modulations, or instrumental effects, which hitherto 
we had failed to observe. Indeed, some of our best musical 
compositions, now almost universally admired, were at first 
slighted by musicians, and long remained a scaled book 
both to them and to the public. Since, however, the 
aim of the musician — as, in fact, of every artist — is to 
approach perfection as nearly as possible, any means likely 
to assist him in this aim arc worthy of his careful con- 
sideration. 

Moreover, even could it be shown that some of the scales 
occurring in national music could never be effectively 
employed in our own music, they would nevertheless be 
worthy of our attention ; because it is especially through an 
acquaintance with the scales that we arc enabled to under- 
stand exactly the peculiar constructions of the tunes. Thus, 
the student of national music might not inappropriately be 
likened to the botanist, to whom all plants are of interest. 
For, as all the beautiful flowers of our gardens have been 
cultivated from flowers of the field and forest, so also our 
finest musical compositions have been gradually developed 
from simple national songs and dances. The grand Opera 
air has been originally an unpretending little ditty, and our 
elaborate orchestral Symphony — a small impromptu upon a 
single rude instrument. The horticulturist has long since 
been aware of the advantage which a knowledge of botany 
may aflbrd him. His aim is not only to bring the indigenous 
flowers to the highest state of perfection, but also to cultivate 
new specimens imported from all parts of the world, and to 
produce continually new varieties of those already known. 
The musician is, in his way, also a horticulturist ; but un- 
fortunately he is generally deficient in his botanical know- 
ledge, and still needs to be convinced of the advantage which 
he might derive from the study of national music. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OP NATIONAL TUNES. 

B efore we examine the construction of national tunes, 
it will be advisable to consider a few facts relating to our 
own musical theory. 

All the different comjwund times used in musical notation, 
are reducible either to the simple common time^ or to the 
simple triple time. The former may be indicated thus □, 
and the latter thus A . The simple common time is, in 
our musical notation, written in various ways. The two 
following arc the most usual : — 



The simple triple time is usually written in one of the two 
following ways : — 



In a compound time the order in which the accents occur is 
exactly the same as that of the simple time to which the 
compound time is reducible. But as the accent on the first 
part of a bar is, as a rule, stronger than any subsequent one, 
it follows that the rhythmical effect of a musical composition 
written in a compound time must be different from that 
which is produced when in the notation the simple time from 
which the compound time has been derived, is adopted 
•instead. Thus, in the following melody all the accents are 
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of equal strength, because every one of them occurs upon the 
first part of a bar. 



But if for this notation one in a compound time is adopted, 
the equality of the accents is not preserved, and the rhythmi- 
cal effect is consequently changed. 






This fact has evidently not always received due consideration 
by collectors in committing national tunes to paper from 
oral communication. The original rhythmical clfect has 
therefore not always been faithfully rendered in the notation. 
We possess, however, now so many carefully compiled 
collections of songs and dances, that we arc enabled to 
ascertain with much exactness the prevailing times, combi- 
nations of bars, modulations, and other peculiarities bearing 
ui)on the construction of the music, in most if not in all 
nations. 

Motive is the term which may most properly be applied to 
the shortest musical idea. It consists of a group of notes 
generally constituting one bar, but sometimes commencing 
in one bar and extending into the next. 



A phrase extends over about two bars, and usually contains 
two or more motives y but sometimes only one. In the latter 
case the terms phrase and motive may be used indifferently. • 
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A section consists generally of two phrases ; and a simple 
period consists of two sections. 


Period. 


Section 1. * 


Section 2. 




Phrase 1. Phrase 2. Phrase 3. Phrase 4. 

Motive 1. Motive 2. Motive 3. Motive 4. Motive 5. Mc^ive fl. Motive 7. Motive 8. 

si 






a 

tij: 


1 rw 


= 1 -: 

li- 


It 


A period, however, docs not necessarily always embrace eight 
bars. Tt may be extended several bars ; or it may be con- 
densed one or two bars. Periods of six bars are sometimes 
formed of sections each containing three bars only. 



Sections consisting of three bars instead of four, are by 
some theorists considered as enlarged phrases. There is 
altogether ranch uncertainty in the employment of these 
terms — and, indeed, of many others. It is especially for this 
reason that I have thought it necessary to state beforehand 
explicitly how they are to be understood whenever they occur 
in the following pages. 

The simple times are, as might perhaps be expected, of 
most frequent occurrence in national music. Among nations 
or tribes in the lowest stage of civilization the common time 
appears to be more frequent than the triple time. This may 
be traceable to a very simple cause. If the savage sings 
while walking, which undoubtedly he often does, his natural 
feeling for rhythm will lead him to adapt his extempore 
melody to the sound of his steps, or to the regular swinging 
motions of his arms, of a sling, or some other weapon, or of 
a vessel which he is carrying on a string or handle. His 
innate feeling for rhythmical regularity will soon lead him to 

G 2 
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conceive these beats or motions not as of equal strength, but 
as alternately one stronger than the other. They arc, in 
reality, so in most instances. The savage is likely to have 
the arm which he is in the liabit of chiefly exercising in his 
daily pursuits, more freely developed than his other arm. If 
he carries a heavy weapon or prey on one of his arms, one* of 
his steps will be heavier than the other; if he carries any- 
thing with him loosely on a string while he is walking, it 
will naturally oscillate alternately, with an impetus and a 
check. In short, the adoption of the common time appears 
to suggest itself to him by extraneous impressions as well as 
by an inborn susceptibility for symmetrical beauty. 

There are, however, several agencies which modify the 
natural development of musical rhythm and measure ; such, 
for instance, as the construction of the language, the favourite 
metre of the poetry, and the peculiar steps in the dances of 
a nation. It is therefore not surprising that among nations 
in an advanced stage of civilization we should meet with 
some in which the common time, and with others in which tlic 
triple time, is decidedly predominant. An equally frequent 
employment of both measures occurs only in a few nations. 

An examination of the most trustworthy collections of 
national tunes from different European countries gives, as 
regards this question, the following result. The numbers 
indicate how many tunes in a hundred are in the stated time. 

Common Time: — Hungary, 90; Servia, 90; llussia, 75; 
Roumania,* 75; Finland, 70; Turkey, 70; Scotland, 60; 
Denmark, 55. In France, Sweden, Switzerland, and Wales, 
the number of common times is nearly equal with that of 
triple times. 

Triple Time: — Spain, 90; Austria,t85; Poland, 80 ; Italy, 
80 ; Bohemia, 65 ; Norway, 65. In Germany, Ireland, and 
England, the number of triple times slightly exceeds that of 
common times. 


* Moldavia and Wallachia having been united under one ruler in tho year 
1858, are now together designated Roumania. 

f This refers only to the German provinces of the Austrian empire. 
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In the published collections of national tunes, the simple 
times are almost always written as follows 

4 4 8 

and the compound times are seldom other than j and 
Simple times are most in use in Hungary, Russia, Servia, 
Roumania, Poland, Finland, Spain, Bohemia, and Norway. 
Of these countries those which arc first named have the 
larger numbers of simple times. 

The European countries in which more compound times 
occur than simple times, are Italy, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Englatfid, Portugal, Turkey, and a few others. 

As regards extra-European countries, it is impossible at 
present to determine the prevailing measures with the same 
certainty as in European countries, partly because the 
number of reliable specimens of melodics is, in many in- 
stances, too limited, and partly because the collectors have 
evidently not always been very scrupulous in noting down 
the music. Hamilton Bird, who has published a collection 
of Hindu airs, avows that it has cost him great pains to 
bring them into any form as to time, which tlie music of 
Hindustan is extremely deficient in.^^ Other comi^ilers of 
collections from Asiatic countries have evidently taken 
similar liberties in altering what appeared to them deficient 
with respect to rhythmical construction and measure. Of 
the airs from Hindustan which have been published by 
European collectors, about one half are in common time, and 
the other half in triple time, simple and compound. The 
Chinese airs in my possession are all in common time. The 
same is the case with almost all of those from Burmah, Java, 
and from some other parts of Asia and Malaysia. Respecting 
the rhythmical construction of the music of the negroes in 
Africa, a few remarks will presently be offered. In America 
almost all the foreign races which arc settled there have 
preserved more or less their own music. The negroes have 
retained not only their songs and their manner of perform- 
ance, but also in some countries their musical instruments. 
The Spaniards have introduced into Mexico and other parts 
of America their Bolero, and similar songs and daupes of their 
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original home. Again^ in Brazil we meet with the Modinliay 
the characteristie national song of the Portuguese. The 
relation between the numbers of eommon and triple times 
among these immigrants is therefore nearly the same as in 
the eountries whenee the musie has been originally derived. 
The Indians in several parts of Am'eriea still possess a muste 
of their own, inherited from their aneestors. 

The \ time occurs sometimes in national music ; at least 
collectors have sometimes been induced to choose this 
measure for rendering in our notation the rhythmical con- 
struction of certain melodics. The \ time occurs^ most 
frequently in the songs of the Finns; the Finnish Ihcno- 
songs are generally noted down in this measure. 


Ko. 1. Runo. 


THREE SONGS OF THE FINNS. 




Mio-lo - III iiiiniin tc - ke - vi, Ai - vo - ni a - jat - tc - le - vi, 




¥ 




- ‘ • 




Lali-te - ii - ni Ian - la - iiia - lian, Saa-ha-ni sa - ne - lo ma-lian, 


Su - ku - virt - tii suol - ta - ma - lian, La - ji - virt - tii laii - la - ina - lian. 

‘iJ ^ 

Sa - nat suus-sa - ni su - la -vat, Fu-hc-ct pu-too toe - le - vat, 




ifv: 


III TJ^: 


i 


Kie-lel-le - ni ker - ki - a - vat, Ham-pa - hil - le - ni lia-joo-vat. 
No. 2. Rung. 




Ko-ti kor-ki-a nii - ky - vi, Ait-ta kaunis kal-jot-ta - vi. 


m J " ' 





Jos-sa veikko - ni vi - ru - vat, Sis-ko-ni si -rot-te - le-vat. 
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No. 3. Rung. 



Niiin on liiii - ta hiii - liili - ti - hin, niiin on liiii - tii hiii -lilh - ti - hin, 


Pi - to loi-ta pil-lat- ti-hin, pi - to loi-ta pil-lat-ti -liin. 


Also in the songs of other nations besides the Finns, the 
time is now and then to be met with. It occurs, for instance, 
in several Turkish tunes recently published in Constantinople. 
In some cases the ^ time with a triplet, cither thus. 



or thus, 


would probably have been more properly cmidoyed for nota- 
tion. It is also very possible that any one unpractised in 
noting down national airs might be misled by a quaver rest 
regularly occurring at the end of the bar in a melody in 
time, — 



and might, by ignoring the rest, be led to adopt the ■§ or 
the f time in his notation. At all events this measure has 
too little rhythmical decision and energy for us to expect to 
find it often in national music, which generally is pre- 
eminently distinguished by a distinct and vigorous rhythm. 
Still, in some kinds of songs it may be demanded by the 
poetry, or rather by the peculiar rhythm, of the language. 
Even more strange and undecisive is the j time ; but this 
measure also occurs in a Finnish song, which for the sake of 
curiosity I shall here insert. 


Jfodarato. 


FINNISH RUNG. 
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Tun - ti sin mii tuon tu - los - ta, ja lu - los •• ta 



Ar - VO - ai - sin as - tun - nas - ta, as - tun - nas - ta. 


In genuine national music nothing is unnatural. The 
mixed times, however strange and unaccountable they may at 
a first glance appear in the notation of a national song, 
generally reveal, on closer examination, a symmetrical order, 
or, in other words, a natural and impressive rliythmical con- 
struction of the melody. The folIoAving* airs of the Wolofts, 
Mandingos, and Sercres, three negro tribes in Western 
Africa, may serve to illustrate this observation. 


NEGKO MELODIES. 


1. WoLOFF Aik. 






m 


2 . 
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il 


3. Serere Air. R 




L 


n 


L 








The first of the above airs has been written in ~ time in 
the work from which I have transcribed it ; but the notation 
in mixed times which I have subjoined^ appears to be the 
more proper one. The air of the Mandingos has three 
different measures: — viz., and still it is not wanting 

in fluency and distinctness of character, and this would 
undoubtedly be even more perceptible if the tempo and the 
manner of jicrformance had been indicated as far as this is 
possible Avith the signs used in our notation. The third 
air is a boat song, which is sung by the crew while rowing. 
Here it has been noticed by the collector that the rowing is 
performed in strict conformity with the time of the song. 
He says, ^^the letters R above tlie stave show the luomcnt 
when the oars arc raised, and the letters L denote their being 
lowered into the water. This air, therefore, is most strictly 
regular as to rhythm. Whatever may be the interior changes 
from triple to common measure, the time which the respective 
changes consume must be equal; for what can be more 
isochronous than the movement of the oars of a well-trained 
boat^s-crew Indeed, most of the negro tribes possess a 
remarkably keen susceptibility for rhythmical regularity. 
This is evident from their dances with the usual accom- 
paniment of drums, and other instruments of x^^rcussion, 
executed with the greatest x^ossiblc x)rccision. Their songs, 
however, often consist of merely short melodies, which, like 
the recitative, do not possess a strictly defined symmetrical 


• * See ‘ The World in Miniature,’ edited hy Shoberl; Africa. Vol. iv. p. 93. 
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construction. The cause of this may be attributed to the 
circumstance that the negroes on many occasions are in the 
habit of improvising the words of their songs, and that the 
melodies must therefore continually undergo slight modifi- 
cations demanded by the imj)rovised poetry, which, as regards 
the number of the syllables, as weK as the metre in general, is 
not always constructed precisely after the same rule, but alters 
according to the momentary inventions of the improvisator. 

All the verses of a national song are usually sung to the 
same melody. The number of verses is sometimes great. 
This is especially the case in ballads. Hut the number of 
syllables in the corresponding strophes of the several verses 
is not always exactly alike. Hence a slight alteration of the 
melody is often required in its repetition — such as a substitu- 
tion of two quavers for a crotchet, the introduction of a 
triplet, or the adoption of one note for two of half its value. 
Unusual deviations of this kind are, in carefully compiled 
collections, generally indicated by small notes. The usual 
ones scarcely require to be pointed out, as they easily suggest 
themselves by the poetry. There are, however, instances 
where in one or two verses of a song the melody undergoes 
a complete alteration in its rhythmical construction, occa- 
sioned by the poetry. One example will suffice. It is a 
German ballad, in which a young knight while riding over 
the fields on a visit to his sweetheart, becomes gradually 
more and more impressed with sad forebodings, arrives at 
her home and finds her dead. This ballad is poetically as 
well as musically so beautiful that I shall give it entire with 
the original words. Indeed thus only can the deviations 
alluded to be properly understood. 


‘LIEBCHENS TOD.^ A GERMAN BALLAD. 


Moderato. 







Es ritt cin Reuter frisch wolilgemutli, zwei Federn trug er auf 

Bci - nem Hut, zwei Fedem trug er auf sei - nem Hut. 
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2. Die eine war griin, die andre war blank : 

“Mir ist, mir daucht, Jungfer Dortchen ist krank.” 

3. Und als cr an die GrunbauV kam, 

Hort’ cr die Glocklcin schon lauten. 

4. “Die Glocklein lauten so roscnrotli:* 

Mir ist, mir diiuebt, .|ungfcr Dortchen ist todt.’^ 

6. ITnd als er an den Kircliliof kam, 

Da sail er die Grabcr schon grabon. 

6. “ Gliick zii, Gliick zu, ihr Graber mein ! 

Fiir wen grabt ihr das (.Jriibcleiri ?” 

7. “ * Wir grabon das Grahlcin fiir *ne hiibsclie Madam ; 
Was hat dcr junge Herr darnach zu frag’n?’ ” 

8. ITnd als cr an die Hausthur kam, 

Da liilrt’ er die Mutter schon weinen. 

9. “ Gliick -zu, Gliick zii, Frau Mutter mein ! 

Was macht denn Jungfer Dortchen mein?’* 

10. “ ‘Jungfer Dortchen macht, — dass sich Gott erbarm’ ! 
Sic schljift dem Hcrrn in scinem Arm!’ ’’ 

11. “ Ach Mutter, machen sie das Sargelcin auf! 

Ich will sie noch cininal anschauen.” 

12. “Frau Mutter, nehmon sie ihr das Kranzlein ah, 

Und setzen ihr auf eine Ilaube.’’ 

13. “Frau Mutter, machen sie das Sargelcin zu ; 

Ich kann sic nicht mehr anschauen.’’ 

14. Es dauerte kauin drciviortel Jahr, 

Da wuebsen zwei JJlicii auf ihrem Grab. 

15. Was stchet denn da wohl druntcr gcschri(‘ben ? 

“ Sie wiii’n alio Boide bci Gott geblieb’n,” 


In the third verse the melody is altered to the words Ildrf 
er die Glocklein schon lauten Heard he the village bells 
ringing 


* The epithet rosenroth (“ rosc-red”) here applied to the ominous sounds of 
the bells, is too characteristic to be left unnoticed. Nothing shows more forcibly 
the close affinity existing between the arts, than the fact that even in national 
songs terms and epithets are borrowed from one for describing impressions con- 
voyed by another. The painter speaks of tone and harmony, and the musician 
( uses expressions as colour of sound, light and shade, &c. 
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Verse 3. 



Und als er an die Grunliaid’kanijliiirt’ cr die Gllicklein schon 
(And when un - to the heath he came, Iieard ho the village hells 



liiuten, hort’ er die Glocklein schon liiutcn, 

ringing, hoard he the vil - lage bells ringing.) 


The same substitution of a | measure for a f measure occurs 
inverses 5, 8, 11, 12, and 13; all the other verses being 
sung strictly to the melody of the first verse. The intimate 
agreement of this rhythmical change with the emotions 
expressed by the words is too obvious to require further 
comment. How many such delicate touches arc there to be 
met with in national music affording valuable hints to the 
reflecting musician ! 

In no kind of music do the mixed times appear so much 
out of place as in dances. There are, however, national dance 
tunes which cannot properly be written down otherwise than 
by changing the measure in some of the bars. Dionys 
Weber, in his ^Vorschule der Musik^ (Prague, 1828), has 
published two old dances of this kind, belonging to the 
country people of Bohemia. I shall insert them liorc. It 
will be seen that the bars of different measure occur in a 
distinctly symmetrical order, 

TWO DANCES FROM BOHEMIA. 


No. 1 
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No. 2. 



The peasants in the kingdom of Bavaria have a dance 
which they call ^ Dcr Zwiefache/ or ^ Gcradc nnd TJngerade^ 
{?Jven and TJaeveit). The tempo is taken very fast^ and the 
tune is repeated at least half a dozen times. A German 
gentleman who was born in the Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, 
and who states that in his youth he has often joined in the 
performance of these dances at rural festivities, has published 
twelve of them arranged for the pianoforte.* I shall here 
give three from this source. 

THREE GERMAN DANCES, CALLED ‘ ZWIEFAC1IE.» 


No. 1. 



• * See Ccedliay eine Zeitsebrift fur die musikalisclie Welt. Vol. xxvii. p. 224. 
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Compound times other than \ and | are of rare occurreiice 
in the national music of most countries. Sometimes col- 
lectors have been induced to employ in their notations 
measures such as and others of the kind. The 

following Swiss air is usually given in published collections in 
the peculiar notation shown here; still the adoption of the 
simple f measure would, in this instance, very probably 
answer the purpose equally well. 
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SWISS AIR. 


Moderato. 



MysLleb, wo du zur Chilchethucstta, lueg mi nitgengo bo a! 


siiat sago die fu - le Chlapperldt, mir zichjcn en an-gc-ro na. 


Vocal music of the nature of the recitative^ or such as 
cannot x)ropcrly be divided into bars^ undoubtedly originated, 
as has already been intimated, from the words of the songs, 
whenever these are considered as of greater importance than 
the music itself. Thus, the religious and moral laws, the 
addresses to the Deity, and the extempore laudations in 
honour of an influential personage, are very usually sung in a 
kind of recitative. The compositions, however, vary greatly 
in construetion. They might be classed under three distinct 
heads, viz. : — 1. Compositions in which each syllabic has 
generally only one note, and which are nothing but a decla- 
mation in tones, like the recitative in our operas and 
oratorios; 3. Compositions in which the words are mostly 
chanted upon one tone, and in which the metrical effect is 
more predominant than the declamatory — as is the case in 
the vocal performances of some Christian churches; and 3. 
Compositions in which the recitative is interspersed with 
florid passages, like the so-called cantillaiioii in the Jewish 
synagogue. 

It is true, this kind of music is in our notation not 
unfrequently written with bars ; but the measure is not 
observed in the performance. The recitation of the Koran 
by the Mahomedans in Egypt, as communicated in Lane^s 
^ Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians/ may 
serve to show how such performances have been usually 
rendered in our notation. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE CHANTING OF THE KORAN. 
Aloderato. 


r}rqr-»rrp: 






Bi - siuil-1-la - lii-r-nih - ma - ni-r-ra-bccm. El -liam dii lil - la - lii 


a: 


r-i 


-f 

’/ -I 



h 


rif 




laazrl— 

-F- , • T 


rab-bi-l-’a - la ni(;e-iiar-rali-nia - nir-ra-bec - mi ma - liki yow-mi-tl- 




tlecn. Eo-ya-ka iiaa-bu-iloo wa-co-ya-ka tu's - ta-’ccii. Ihdi- 


:--p ^ f 


lias ' bI - ra - ta-limis-ta - kco - ma hi - ra - tal - le /co ~ na an- 

’aiii-ta 'a - lei -him glioi - ril-magli doo - bi - lei -him wa-lad- 


da 


llecn. A' - mccn. 


There is no doubt that songs of the nature of the reeitativc 
are much more usual with some nations than with others. 
They are of common occurrence in the music of some Asiatic 
nations^ as, for instance, in that of the Arabs and Persians. 
Talvj, and some other writers, have observed that the Servian 
Songs are mostly of this kind; musicians liavc, however, 
collected a considerable number of Servian popular melodies 
which, as regards rhythm, arc very symmetrical in con- 
struction, and have properly been written down in a distinctly 
fixed measure. Captain Cook, in describing the customs of 
the natives of Tanna Island, one of the New Hebrides, 
relates : — About daybreak a noise was heard in the woods 
nearly abreast of us, on the east side of the harbour, not 
unlike singing of psalms. I was told that the like had been 
heard at the same time every morning, but it never came to 

II 
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my knowledge till now when it was too late to learn the 
occasion of it.^^ Having just made arrangements for leaving 
the island^ he had not time to investigate these mysterious 
performances; but they appeared to him to be associated 
with religious ceremonies. ITfe says : — “ Some were of opinion 
that at the cast point of the harboto was something sacred to 
religion^ because some of our people had attempted to go to 
this point, and were prevented by the natives/^* Mariner, 
wlio lived several years among the aborigines of the Tonga 
Islands, has described several kinds of their songs, some of 
wliich,^^ he observes, ^^are to be considered pieces of reci- 
tative, particularly those according to the Nenha mode ;t 
others, again, have a considerable variety of tone, and approach 
to the character of European music/^ 

The fact is, that most nations have certain songs for special 
occasions; but a traveller seldom has opportunity to hear 
the people perform their music on many diflerenf occasions ; 
hence the frequent diversity in the accounts of travellers 
respecting the prevailing characteristics of the music apper- 
taining to a nation. 

Another point concerning the construction of the compo- 
sitions, requiring consideration, is the working out of tlie 
motives. In tlie music of almos't every nation wc meet witli 
some favourite groups of notes, constituting motives of a 
peculiar rhythm, which arc employed with evident predi- 
lection. They might be compared to * certain standard 
expressions usually met Avith in popular poetry. In the 
Scotch music, for instance, are frequently found motives of a 
rhythm in which the first note has only one -fourth the 
duration of the second — 



* A Voyage Towards the South Pole, and Round the World, by J. Cook. 
London, 1777. Vol. ii , p. 75. 

t Ncuha is the name of one of the Navigators’ Islands, north-cast of tlie Tonga 
or Friendly Islands. It would then appear that in some of these islands the 
Recitative is more prevalent than in others. 
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This is known, as the Scotch Catch, or Snap, and evidently 
originated in the dance called Straths^icy. 


Anflani'uw. 


SCOl'CIl Alll. 


Eoy’s wife of A1 - cU - val - loch, Hoy’s wife of Al - di - val - loch, 




r- 


lYzi 


n — \ " 

^5' L»' ^ 


!_ ^ 


V — 




vowM, she) swore she wiul bo iiiino ; She said she lo’ed mo best of o iiic ; but 

O tlio fickle, faithless queaii, 8h(3’s ta’oii llio carlc^’ ail’ left her Johnnie! 



Mr. Graham oliservcs: — This peculiarity was seized upon 
during the last century by the English imitators of Scottish 
musicj and was used most unspaiiiigly in tlicir productions. 
Of this the Anglo- Scottish airs contained in tlic first volume 
of Johnsou^s Museum aflbrd abundant proof; among these 
we may particularize ^ The Banks of the Tweed/ ^ My dear 
Jockey/ ^Kate of Aberdeen,^ and Sweet Annie frac the sea- 
beach came.^ The use or abuse of this ^ catch^ was not 
confined^ however^ to imitations of Scottish airs^ but was 
even introduced into the Italian operatic music of the day.""t 
And Dr. Burney^ in his account of the state of the opera in 
London in the middle of tlic last century^ says — there was 
at this time much of the Scotch Catch, or cutting short the 
first of two notes, in a nielody.^^ Again, in recording the 
IDcrformance of the opera ^Vologcso/ composed by Cocchi, 
Perez, and Jomelli, he remarks — the Snap to 

have been contagious in that school [the Neapolitan] at this 


-f- The Songs of Scotland. Vol. il., p. 33. 

n 2 


* Carle^ an old man. 
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time; for all the three masters concerned in this opera are 
lavisli of it/^* Still some of our great composers have 
employed it very eflcctively. Among these may be men- 
tioned Gluck and Mozart. There is^ however, no evidence 
that it was suggested to them by Scotch music. Mozart has 
more likely borrowed it from Gliick, if it was not his own 
conception, Tliere are, as is well known, in his dramatic 
compositions, many ideas which he owes to the study of 
Gluck^s operas. A motloe somewhat similar to this is also of 
frequent occurrence in the music of the Hungarians, which, 
however, in other respects, bears not the least resemblance to 
Scotch music. The Hungarian Catch occurs most usually 
ill the middle of a bar, and especially towards the end of a 
section. 


IIUNGAKIAN A Hi. 


Atuhtitfe. 

Az al-ful-tlrm ha-lasz lugony vu-gyok dn, Ti - sza parljaii 

kis Jinny Jio - ban la - kom cii. *Szc - JLl lanykani ji’Jj - bo boz- zam 

pi- lien -ni, b - reg a-nyam majclgou-tlo - dat vi sc - li. 


A motive like tlic following is of frequent occurrence in 
Wallachian music. 



It is of course impossible to understand the peculiar and 
charming effect of such motives without seeing them in con- 
nexion with the melodies to which they belong. I shall 


* liurncy’s History of Music. Yol. iv. p. 457, 472. 
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therefore insert here a Wallacliiaii tune in which the al)ovc 
group occurs^ as will he seen, in each of tlie tlirec divisions. 
As it docs not exhibit the usual steps of snperjluoas seconds, 
this tune is very melodious and expressive even to cars 
uninitiated in the characteristics of Wallachiau music. The 
accompaniment is so arranged as to convey to the reader an 
idea of the effect produced when it is performed by a Wal- 
lachian band. The instruments usually employed arc t]ircc 
or four violins, a Pandean I3ii)e, and a kind of guitar, or 
rather lute, called Kohsn, 

WALLACMTIAN A\U. 


AiHhnihi e.sprcMiico . 
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* Tlic student will perceive tliat the ndiiiisslon of A -natural hero appears 
very p(‘ciilia7’. Most of our composers would undoubtedly Jiave written A-tlat 
iiistciad. Still, as it stands, the inter\"al is not only more original, but, in iny 
opinion, also more beautiful. We reriuiro, however, to become somewhat familiar 
with the melody in order properly to appreciate the peculiar charm thereby 
produced. 
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The Spaniards ai’e fond of introducing embellish in cuts 
into their melodies, particularly in descending the diatonic 
scale. Tims, instead of this motive 



they are inclined to use one like the following — 



not only in their instrumental pcrfonnauces, but even in 
their songs.* A predilection for some or other certain kind 
of wollre is obscrvalilc in the popular music of almost every 
nation. Tlie above indications will, however, suffice to draw 
the student^s attention to the fact if he examines the music 
of any particular country. 

A manifold and clever treatment of the motives of which 
the theme consists, contributes especially to the oneness and 
clearness of a musical composition. Our great masters have 
therefore generally constructed tlic accessory ideas of a com- 
position from one or other motive contained in the theme, 
Beethoven, in the first movement of his Symphony in C- 
minor, even jircfaces the theme with tlie j)rineipal motive, 
given twice in unison. The theme, immediately following, 
is formed from this one motive exclusively. The admirable 
composition is too well known for the following examples 
extracted from it, and showing some of the various ingenious 
w^ays in which the motive is employed and developed, to 
require further explanation. 


FROM REETHOVEN’S SYMrilOKY IN C-MINOU. 



* Theso florid passages may originally have been derived from the Moors, since 
they occur also in Arabic music. 
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^ot less interesting is the treatment of tlie prineipal motive 
of Mozart^s overture to ^ Die Zauberfliite/ This composition 
is written, it will be remembered, after the old form of the 
overture in which the allegro is divided into two parts by a 
short adagio, or other slow and solemn movement, introduced 
after the conclusion of the first part of the allegro upon the 
dominant. Tlie same form has been used by Mozart in his 
overture to ‘ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,^ and by Gluck 
in his overture to ^ Aloeste.^ In the present instance the 
motive is treated at the commencement of the allegro, 
and is subsequently developed in divers beautiful combina- 
tions and modulations. Like that in 13eethoven^s Symphony 
just noticed, it occurs even as an accomi^animent to the so- 
called second theme. 


FROM MOZxUlT\S OVERTURE TO ‘DIE ZAUBERFLOTE; 



Not only the first motive but also any others which the 
theme contains, are in a well-constructed composition usually 
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worked out and exhibited in different lights. Take, for 
instance, the theme of the first movement of Bccthovcii^s 
celebrated Quartet in F-major, op. 59. Here the motive 
which forms the third bar of the tlieme has been quite as 
ingeniously and variously treated as that of the first bar. 


FROM I3EETi^OVEN^S QUARTET, Op. 59. 



Such examples arc to be found in every well-written compo- 
sition; but they occur most frequently in Sonatas, Quartets, 
Symphonies, and other compositions constructed after a 
strictly -prescribed form. Of this the reader undoubtedly is 
aware. My object is to draw attention to the noticeable fact 
that the prevalence and development of a certain motive is 
just what we continually meet with in national music. Only 
its treatment here, as might be expected, is far less compli- 
cated than in the elaborate compositions of our great masters. 
In daiicc-tunes an entire period is sometimes construeted from 
one or two motives only. 


A POLISH SONG AND DANCE. 



wy-taa - CO -wal juk i - no do karciny za-.sed. 
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Evidences in proof of the correctness of the above obser- 
vation will ofier themselves continually to the student in 
analysing national tunes. It would therefore appear that 
the usual 'device of developing the motives derived from the 
theme in an. elaborate comj)osition> is by no means so arti- 
ficial and arbitrary a contrivance as some of our present 
composers maintain it to be, if wo may judge from the dis- 
regard shown to it in their productions ; but that it emanates 
from a natural and healthy taste for what is beautiful in art. 
The so-called Music of the Future advocated by these com- 
posers, will, therefore, it may be safely j^i’cdicted, always 
remain music of the Future too confused for the Frei^ent^ 
because it is too unnatural to produce distinct and agreeable 
impressions. 

As regards the periods in national music, every one may, 
on examination, easily convince himself that they arc quite 
as manifold as the measures. And as in the music of almost 
every nation one certain measure is decidedly jDredominant, 
thus also a predilection of the people for one certain period 
is generally observable. The most symmetrical and most 
simple period is that which consists of two sections, each 
comprising four bars, and which consequently extends over 
exactly eight bars. It is therefore not surprising that this 
period should be of frequent occurrence. This is, however, 
by no means the case in every nation. The Hungarians, for 
instance, usually construct the period of two sections of three 
bars each ; it embraces therefore only six bars. 


IIUNGAKIAN AIR. 


Andanie. 

K 

Siir-ga csi-k6 sar-ga lovam sar-ga, &c. 


: 1 ^ a ^ 
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The peculiar effect of a succession of sections each con- 
sisting of three bars, has not hitherto, in my opinion, received 
from our musical composers the degree of considcratiou 
wliich it deserves. Beethoven has, however, sometimes 
made a happy use of it. « As an interesting example may be 
noticed the Scherzo of his ’Ninth Symphony. As here the 
suddenly-introduced sections of three bars might easily 
perplex the performers, he has taken the precaution to 
indicate the rhythmical change by adding the words llh^tlnae 
de trois mesnres. 



j 




iii 


In national music it may have happened not uufrequently 
that periods originally of eight bars were in the course of 
time condensed or enlarged. In the following melody from 
Boliernia we have two rests of a whole bar each. These may 
not improbably be gradually disregarded by the people in 
singing the air, and the period of eight bars may thus become 
transformed into one of six bars. 


nOIlEMIAN AIR. 


A(Ut(jio, 




V- - 

Kdybys iiie-la, iiui p;i-ncii-ko, kIo o-w(‘e 


ii gji gcnoni 


ikT- il'3^ 


za klobaukcm ga - lo - wee ; 




i» -^ p 


0 — 

:ki 




lie -lui- lies ma, no - iij nio- 


a - ni ti to, nia panen-ko Pau Bull no - da. 


zna, 


On the other hand, nothing is more usual with some nations 
than to repeat a bar of an air in order to give greater effect to 
the words, or to render a certain favourite motive more pro- 
minent. In this way undoubtedly periods of nine bars have 
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not unfrequently arisen from periods of eight bars; since 
alterations of this kind, if they are in accordance with the 
taste of the people, and prove eflectivc, are likely to be 
generally adopted. The two following German airs contain 
some such repetitions, as will be directly perceived by the 
brackets. If the notes which these enclose arc omitted, the 
construction of the melody assumes the usual symmetrical 
order, but it loses in originality and freshness. The first of 
the airs is a popular huntsman^s song. Here the repetition 
of the words in scin Ilorn^^ enlivens the melody greatly, 
and is the more appropriate as the motive thus repeated 
suggests the sound of the huntsnian^s horn. 


(JKiniAN AIll. 




Al-Ica wasor blios das war vorloni ; lIop-sa-Ba, tra - ra - ra- ra 1 inul 



AI - l(’s was or blies das war ver - lorn. 


Moderalo. 


GERMAN AIR (FROM SWABIA). 

^ * 


Miibs i dcniijiiuiss i deim zum Stiid - Ic -Ic nans, Stild-te -Ic nans, uiid 








du nioiJi Scliatz bloibst bior? Wemi i koiiiiji, wenn i konira,wonn i 




wiu“driiiii koniin, wio-drum koiiiiiijkclir i ein nicin Scliatz loi dir. 
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poro ritard. 


Kunn i glei net all-weil bei clir sein, ban i docli mein Freud an 
a tempo 

dir; wenn i komm, wenii i komm, wciin i wio - drum koiniu, 

wic -drum komm, kehr i eiii, nioiii Sebat/, bei dir. 


Such repetitions of a motive or of a phrase are not always 
quite exact. They may generally have been exact at first, 
and may have afterwards undergone a change. This seems, 
for instance, to have happened in the following air, where 
the motive is marked by a bracket. 


Andantino. 


GKIIMAN Alii. 


- -ft 

|_j 0 m- 




ted 


Toll stand aut‘ bo-bcni Jicr - gc, und sab in’s tic-fo Tbal; cii 




^3^ 




An enlargement of a period by a repetition of its last motive 
or phrase is, with some nations (as for instance, tlie Germans 
and Bohemians), not uncommon. 




BOHEMIAN AIB. 

Allegretto. 


Wy - le - to - la bo - lu - bi cka ze ska - ly zo ska - ly, 

pro-bu-di-la mo-dro o - ci zc s^ni - nj, ze spa - iij. 
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A period which begins with an incomplete bar, usually ends 
with an incomplete bar. In most countries the majority of 
the national tunes commence with a complete bar. In 
some countries (as, for instance, in Hungary and in Russia) 
scarcely any other commencement ever occurs. Rut in a 
few countries (as, for instance, in Scotland and in Germany) 
the commencement with an incomplete bar is the most 
frequent. 

Again, several nations arc in the habit of repeating in 
their songs an entire period; the songs are therefore in 
notation divided into two or more parts, each of wliich is to 
be repeated. Dance-tunes often contain three or even more 
such divisions. But it is to be feared that in not a few 
instances signs of repetition liavc been unwarrantably intro- 
duced in the notation of the airs, either from mci’c cjxrcless- 
ncss of tlic writer, or because he took it for granted, from 
what he knew to be the case in his own country (pcrha])s 
England or Germany) that each part must be sung twice. 
Moreover, the entire melody ought necessarily to be several 
times repeated if we wish to obtain an accurate idea of its 
cftcct. Almost all the airs have several verses — often a con- 
siderable number — which are sung to the same melody. As 
regards dance-tunes it is a matter of course that their original 
effect cannot be properly understood if they are not several 
times reiieated witliout interrujjtion, as tliis is always done 
when the people dance to them. 

Again, there are songs in wdiich the tempo entirely 
changes. Of these, songs in which the first portion is in a 
slow or in a moderate movement, and the subsequent portion 
in a quick one, are more frequently met with than those in 
which the first portion is faster than the second. I shall 
insert an example of each kind, viz. : — a German and a 
Servian air. The former is of a humorous character, and its 
proper effect therefore depends much upon the performance 
— requiring at the commencement a seriousness almost bor- 
dering on solemnity, and after this a sudden outbreak of 
hilarity. This change of emotions is here quite natural 
because it is in accordance with the poetry. 
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Grave. 


GERSIAN AIR. 




4 : 1 ^ 

Icli bin meincm Mtidclicn gat, ob sie glcicli so sprbdo llint. 
AUcnrctto. 


'Li :^:=pri 

Eines weiss ich docli von ibr, dass ihr was go - fallt an iiiir; 


4 * 


‘t=rr7K3 


:I^■ 


1^- 




Kiiics weiss ich dock von ibi*, dass ilir was go - fiillt an mir. 
SERVIAN AIR. 

Allrr/ro vivo. 



A very usual form of national songs is tliat in which Solo 
and Chorus alternate. A section, or perhaps a wliolc period, 
is sung by one person alone, and is repeated l>y a number of 
singers either in unison or in harmony; or, the chorus, 
instead of repeating the melody of the solo-singer, takes it 
up and extends it; — or the solo-singer is now and then 
interrupted by the chorus which at intervals intersperses a 
motive or a phrase. All these diftcrent combinations of 
solo and chorus are common in many countries, and are 
found even with some nations in the lowest stage of civili- 
zation. The same form, in one or other of the modifications 
deferred to, was also in use among the ancient nations ; and 
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it is remarkable that the earliest vocal performance recorded 
in the Bible — the song of Miriam and her companions — 
appears to have been of the same stamp. The following 
specimens are of the most primitive kind. 


SONHS OF THE SAMOAK ISLANDERS. 


No. 1.* 



No. 2. 
Solo. 

Chorus. 




F 


Tu-lo ta-iiia-i lo fou aue 


Tu- 




All ta - iia - a - lo fi - a oo 



to ta-nia-i lo fuu aue. 


1 

*_■ "1 -i _ ^ -3— j 



1_ — 

— ^.k -li-trr U,- 


Au ta-na-a-lo fi - a oo. 


No. 3. 



* In cases where the tempo of a tune lia.s not been indicated by the collector 
I have generally preferred to leave its determination to the option of the student. 
I may however intimate that in such instances a tempo moderato will generally 
he found best suited for revealing the characteristics of the music, unless there are 
unmistakable indications suggesting a slower or faster tempo. 
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. The above songs of the natives of the Samoan or Navi- 
gators^ Islands were written down by a gentleman attached 
to the United States Exploring Expedition. The first two 
arc boat-songs^ and the third is used in dancing. Captain 
Wilkes gives the translation of the first of them, thus — 

Cook tolls you pull away ; 

1 "will do so, and so must you ; 

and he adds that all the natives have some knowledge of 
Captain Cook, derived from their communication with the 
Friendly Islands. In their trips from town to town they 
arc generally on parties of pleasure termed Malanga, and are 
frequently to be met with singing their boat-songs.^^* 
Compositions of this construction arc especially used during 
some laborious occupation to ensure a certain regularity 
in its progress, as well as to animate the workmen, — as, for 
instance, at the launching of a boat, the building of a house, 
the conveyance of heavy burdens, &c. The songs of the 
Egyptian boatmen on the Nile, and of the palanquin-bearers 
in Hindustan arc usually of this class. 

In further illustration of tlie above remarks I shall add 
here a short description of the singing of Chinese river-boat- 
men, given by a well-known English traveller in China: — 
^^On board the yachts constant mirth and good humour 
prevailed among the seamen. When the weather was calm 
the vessels were generally pushed on by means of two large 
sculls or oars turning upon pivots placed in projecting i^ieces 
of wood near the bow of the vessel, and not the stern, as 
is the practice of most other nations. From six to ten men 


♦ Narrative of the ITnItcd States Exploring Expedition during the years 
1838-1842, by Charles Wilkes, London, 1842. Vol. ii.^p. 144. 


I 
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are required to work one of these oars, which, instead of being 
taken out of the water, as in the act of rowing, are moved 
backwards and forwards under the surface in a manner 
similar to what in England is understood by sculling. To 
lighten their labour and assist in keeping time with the 
strokes, the following rude air was generally sung by the 
master, the whole crew joining in the chorus. 


SONG OF CHINESE KOWERS. 



On many a calm still evening when a dead silence reigned 
upon the water, we have listened witli pleasure to the artless 
and unpolished air, which was sung with little alteration 
through the whole lleet.* Extraordinary exertions of bodily 
strength, depending in a certain degree on the willingness of 
the mind, arc frequently accompanied with exhilarating ex- 
clamations among the most savage peoples ; but the Chinese 
song could not be considered in this point of view ; like the 
exclamations of our seamen in hauling the ropes, or the oar- 


* However, this time, as far as regards its intervals, has probably not been 
written down quite correctly. Acconling to the pentatunic se.ale, in common nse 
in China, the motives with the seventh, f-sharp, were most likely as follows — - 
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song of the Hcbridiaiis, which, as Doctor Johnson has 
observed, resembles the proceleusmatic verse by which the 
rowers of Grecian galleys were animated, the chief object of 
the Chinese chorus seemed to be that of combining cheerful- 
ness with regularity/^* 

The refrain^ or harden^ is to be found in the songs of many 
nations. Ferdinand Wolf, in his work^Ueber die Lais, 
Sequenzen und Leiche^ (Heidelberg, 1811 ), suggests that it 
originated with sacred and solemn public observances in 
which the responses were sung or chanted by tlic people. 
This, however, aj^pears doubtful, unless we take it for granted 
that the performances of a number of siiigcrs united were at 
the earliest time always of a sacred or solemn character. 
Savages, as we have seen, are by laborious occupations led 
to adopt a similar form of song. There are instances in 
which the refrain is usually performed by one singer only. 
This is by Gcijcr supposed to have been the case with the 
refrain called omqudd of the famous old Danish ballads 
known as the ^ Kiimpe Viscr.^ However, in the Faroe 
Islands wliere these ballads arc still sung by the x^eoplc, the 
omqulid is always performed by a chorus of singers. 

Moreover the refrain is not so universal as one might be 
led to conjecture from some of tlic published collections of 
airs. Ill German songs it is, at present, of rare occurrence. t 

Some nations, in repeating a melody, make a Variation of 
it. Captain Willard observes that the Hindus usually sing 
an air the lirst time without embellishments, and that they 
introduce, with each repetition of the air, some new changes, 
so that the whole performance resembles a Theme with Varia-^ 
lions ^ or rather a Fan Iasi cf in which the theme is interspersed 
with ornamental ^>assagcs and otlicr additions ad libltiim.X 

* Travt^ls in China, by John Barrow, Esq. London, 1804, p. 81. 

*1* Its frequent introduction in the sonpfs collected by Kretzschiner and Zuccal- 
niaglio and published under the title ‘Deutsche Volkslied(*r niit ihi'cn Original- 
Weisen ’ is an unwarranted licence of tlie editors, and shows how necessary it is 
for the student not to place implicit reliance upon the authority of one collection 
only in investigating the music of a country. 

t A Treatise on the music of Hindoostan, by Captain N. A. Willard ; Calcutta, 
•l834, p. 34. 

1 2 
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The Arabs in Algiers have a composition called Noitba^ which 
is a kind of fantasia upon popular melodies in a certain 
prescribed form. Again, the Pibroch of the Scotch may be 
considered as a series of variations for the bagpipe; the 
simple theme called Urlar on which the variations arc 
founded, is, however, in most instances, entirely lost. The 
singular performance* of the Welsh called PeiiniUion consists, 
more or less, of variations with which the harper accom- 
panies the epigrammatic stanzas of the singer : and the gipsies 
in Hungary and Transylvania usually adopt in their instru- 
mental performances a Magyar air, which they ornament 
most profusely with various kinds of embellishments. The 
following martial dance called Verbungos^ has been written 
down for two violins and a bass exactly as it was heard 
performed by a small gipsy baud in Transylvania. 

A ‘VEKBUN(JOS’ AS rLAYEl) BY THE GIPSIES IN 
• TRANSYLVANIA. 



rpwp 






tr tr 






— F- 















j-jzzmiL 
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The last part of this daiicCj our informant tells us, was 
repeated several times with alterations — indeed, as often as 
the solo-player was inclined or able to produce any new ones. 
I shall give one example of this treatment as written down 
by the gentleman referred to.* 




These examples amply refute the opinion at present very 
commonly prevalent among our musical theorists that im- 
tional tunes are always most simple in construction and 
expression. This opinion is the least tenable as far as 
instrumental music is concerned. Indeed nothing is more 
usual than a profusion of embellishments in instrumental 
performances. Almost every nation has some favourite 
ornamentation (consisting of a peculiar kind of shake, turn, 
grace, or ap]>oggiatura) which is introduced into the melody 
whenever a favourable Occasion offers itself. The bagpijje 
tunes of the Scotch arc full of graces. The dances of the 


* Vide Allgcmeiiie musikalische Zuiiung, Jalirgang xvi. Leipzig, 1814 . 
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Poles, as they ‘are played on the violin, are embellished with 
Ihe transient shake. Moreover, even the vocal music of some 
nations is remarkably florid, so that the air (cantus Jirmm) is 
sometimes almost hidden by .the introduced passages and 
grace-notes. This is especially the case in the songs of certain 
Eastern nations, as, for instance, the Persians and Arabs. 


ARABIAN SONa. 





mall-la - ka 





la - mhii Ijit 


ta 







|I_- u 

tzzr^— pJ 

— S y — ==i2-H 

^ I 


mill a’ yu - iiliu a’ jiin gliu - so - lau ya sa-lam 



The above air of the Arab-Egyptians was written down by . 
► M. Villoteau tvith the embellishments exactly as he heard it 
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sung in Cairo. In most of the other tunes published by him 
in ^ Description de TEgypte ^ he has purposely left out the 
usual embellishments.* Lane also gives the plain melodies 
only, stating that his notation is ^^in accordance with the 
manner in which they are commonly sung ; without any of 
the embellishments which arc added to them by the A/latecyeh 
[professional musicians] This shows that in the music 
of the Arabs, at least in Egypt, the flourishes are not to be 
considered as indispensable, although from the remarks of 
some writers wc might be led to infer the contrary. In 
European countries wc have the Oriental manner of orna- 
mentation preserved to a great extent in the vocal perform- 
ances of the Jews in their synagogues. 

The next point bearing upon the construction of the music 
which requires consideration, is the diflcrcncc in compass to 
which the popular tunes of different nations are restricted. 
Some nations in the lowest stage of civilization seldom over- 
step the interval of the fifth. There oecurs, however, in their 
songs sometimes a sudden extension into the octave, either 
in ascending, or, which is more frequently the case, in 
descending. The natives of New South Wales, we are told, 
usually finish their songs — especially those with which they 
accompany their dances — ‘^"witli a loud whoo or screech an 
octave above the kcy-notc.^^J A fall into the octave below 
at the conclusion of a song has been already noticed in the 
specimens of Maori vocal music, page 31. Even a very small 
compass is not incompatible with expression and variety in a 
melody. Eousseau^s well-known ^ Air de trois notes ^ is by 


* Ho Rays : ‘ Les ornomens de cot air, cxecaito commo il Post ordinairement par 
les musiciens ou autres liabitans naturcls de I’ftgypte, otani; iin pen moins 
baroques quo ceux dos autroa oliansons arabes, nous avons entrepris de les noter. 
Quoiqu’ils no defigurent pas la melodie autant quo les autres, cependant toutes 
les notes sent tellement chargdes de broderies, quo cliaquc phrase de musiquo 
forme une roulado, et quo le chant simple se trouve comrne enveloi)pe, an point de 
devenir presqiie insensible.’* (Description do I’^gypte. Tome xiv. p. 155.) 

t Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, by E. W, Lane. London, 
1860, p. 368. 

i Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, by Charles Wilkes. 
London, 1845. Vol. ii. p. 189. 
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no means monotonous^ and some songs of savages, limited to 
the same small compass, are not only very characteristic, hut 
also impressively melodious even to a musically cultivated 
ear. I shall insert here a few specimens of national airs 
constructed of an extraordinarily small number of intervals. 


A SONG OF THE MACUST INDIANS. 

No. 1. 



A SONG OF THE WATEU-< V\RRIEKS IN MEKKA. 

No. 2. , . 

Lenio. 

Ed-cljc -no wa-cl moy fe-za-ta ly Sa-lieb es Sa - byl. 


A SIAMESE AIR CALEED * CIIA HONG.' 

No. .S. 



A SONG OF THE SAMOAN ISLANDERS. 



AC /■ • r 

m --- 

— 

W 

• : 

rZ 

w — ^ 

1 

i 







1 — 

— 

p 


' 


1 


1 \ 

1 J 

L — ‘ 



De - part - ed, dead, a - las ! Tu - pa - ya ! 
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A SONG OF THE FEEJEE ISLANDEES. 


No. 6. 



kc kau ngai tan-gi kaum - liau tu na. So - ni-cuiidra- 








yi sa- lu aa - lu ni vu-tlm nia-ke-vo va - ke. 


Here we have some speeimens of melody of the most simple 
and primitive kind. They are for this reason especially sug- 
gestive. But in order to be properly understood they require 
some additional explanation. This I shall give as brieily as 
is expedient. 

No. 1. Soji^ of the Macusi Indians. — Sir R. Schomburgk 
says that the Macusi — one of the Indian tribes in Guiana — 

amuse themselves for hours singing this monotonous song, 
the words of which hai-a., hai-a, have no further signifi- 
cation.^^* It consists of only three notes, which arc however 
in the compass of a fourth. The tunc appears to be most 
properly considered as being in the key of F-major. 

No. 2. So7ig of the Sakas, or ^vater -carriers in MeJeha. — The 
traveller J. L. Burckhardt describes it as very affecting, 
from its simplicity and the purpose for which it is used.^^ 
He says, ‘^^thc wealthier pilgrims frequently purchase the 
whole contents of a Saka^s water-skin on quitting the mosque, 
especially at night, and order him to distribute it gratis 
among the poor. While pouring out the water into the 


* Journal of tlio Ethnological Society of London, vol. i. London, 1848, p. 272. 
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wooden bowls with which every beggar is provided, they 
exclaim, Selj?/l Allah ya atsJian^ Sebyl ! Hasten, O thirsty, to 
tluB ways of God 1^^) and then break out in this short song of 
three notes only, which I never heard without emotion 
The translation of the words is, Paradise and forgiveness be 
the lot of him who gave you this water. 

No. 3. A Siamese Air, called ^ Cha llong/ — This air, which 
consists of four notes in the compass of a fifth, is evidently 
founded upon the pentatonic scale. Its tonality is so unde- 
termined that it might as well be taken as being in the key 
of E-minor as in that of G -major. 

No. 4. Song of the Samoa^i Islanders, — This is one of the 
airs they sing teJ accompany their dances. The words, we 
are informed, ^^arc comprised iii short sentences, each of 
which finishes suddenly with a staccato note and a violent 
gesturc/^t 

No. 5. A Dirge from Neio Zeidand, — It relates to the death 
of a cliief whose name was Tupaya. Forster, who frequently 
heard it sung by the natives, observes, there is an extreme 
simplicity in the words, though they seem to bo metrically 
arranged in such a manner as to express the feeling of the 
mourners by their slow movement. 

AghOc, matte awliay Tupaya! 

(l)cpartctl, 'tlead, aJus ! ^J’lipaya !) 

The first effusions of grief arc not loquacious ; the only idea 
to which we can give utterance is that of our loss, which 
takes the form of a complaint. Whether the simplicity of 
the tunc is equally agreeable, or well judged, is a question I 
cannot pretend to determine. . They descend at tlic close 
from c to the octave below in a fall resembling the sliding of 
a finger along the finger-board on the violin.^^J 

No. 6 . Feejee Air, — This melody contains all the diatonic 


* Travels in Arabia, by John Lewis Burckhardt, London, 1829. Vol. i. p. 398. 
t Nari'nfive of the United States Kxploring Kxpedition during the years 1838- 
1842, by Charles Wilkes, London, 1845. Vol. ii. p. 134. 

t A Voyage Bound the World, by George Forster, London, 1777. Vob ii. 
> p. 478. 
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intervals in the compass of a jtfth. The translation of the 
words is given by Mr* Drayton as follows : — 

I was slcopiiicj in the Tamlm-tangane ; * 

A red cock crowed near the house, 

I woke lip suddenly and cried ; * 

I was going to get some Kimdravi flowers 
For a wreath in the harmonious dance.* 

Rochlitz observes tliat the songs of the lowest classes of the 
people in Russia are usually confined to the compass of a 
fflh> lie states that he had opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with many of these songs through the servants, 
or rather serfs^ of the Russian merchants who yearly visited 
the world-known fair of Leipzig. The tonic and the dominant, 
he found, were by far the most prevalent intervals ; the inter- 
mediate notes of the diatonic minor scale were generally but 
slightly sounded, in the manner which German musicians call 
dnrchlaiifen to run through^^). As nearly as they can be 
expressed in our notation, the performances were as follows : 


MANNER OF SINCaXG OF A RUSSIAN SERF. 



In the interesting collection of Russian airs from the 
Ukraine, recently published by Kocipinski, are to be found 
some beautiful melodies, which appear to have been developed 

* Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, by Charles Wilkes. 
London, 1845. Vol. iii. p. 245. 
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from such as llochlitz describes, as they iu some measure 
exhibit the same peculiarity. I transcribe one of them ; 


RUSSIAN AIR. 

Andante stMenuto. 



zyj - cly, ty zi - roii-ko ta wc - czJr - na- 



ja; qj ! wyj-dy, wyj - ily, di-wezy-non-ko ino ja wir - na 



ja ! Oj ! wyj cly, wyj-dy, di-wezy-non-ko mo- ja wir- na - ja! 


The Tlussians, especially those in the Ukraine, are a very 
musical people, and their favourite tunes are not charac- 
terized by that monotony which, from the statement of 
Roclilitz, one might pcrlia2)s expect to find in them. It must 
not be forgotten that liis observation, which is undoubtedly 
correct, refers only to the rudest songs ; the finer and more 
popular ones possess other distinctive characteristics which 
will be pointed out hereafter. 

The compass of notes in the Scotch and Irish airs is 
evidently more extended than that in the songs of Northern 
Germany. These differences may arise from the physical 
condition of the vocal organs of the nations. Thus, in Tyrol 
and in some other mountainous countries the people are 
naturally disposed to exercise their robust lungs, and to make 
use also of the falsetto voice. The compass of notes in their 
songs is consequently extended to a degree greatly exceeding 
that which is found in the vocal music of most other 
• countries. 
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1. AIR FROM AUSTRIA. 


Allegretio, 




S’Bauan -Mad’l liiid di - ki Wad’l, ill liab’s schon bi - tiacht ; Und bairn 





Scbpiiina-rad’l hiid’s Bauan - Mad’l af mih z’liagst’n g’laclit. 


2. TYROLUSF AIR. 



D’Ty - ro - lor sap lu-.sti, diis is a-nial wahr, doiin sio 



kcii- non koaii’ Angst and viol wen’ -gcr a G’fabr. Dudl - o 



Becker lias examined a large collection of French songs 
with the object of ascertaining the most predominant compass 
of intervals in them. Although this collection, entitled ^ La 
Cle du Caveau k Pusage de tous les Chansonniers fran^ais^ 
(Paris, 1811), contains several pieces which cannot properly 
be considered as national tunes, they have been at all events 
for a long time in popular favour, which would not have 
been the case if their compass had not been in exact agree- ' 
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mcnt with the natural compass of voice of the French people. 
The result of his investigation is as follows : — 

He found among 891 tuiicsy 


Limitejd to the compass 


of a third 2 melodies, 
a fourth 2 „ 

a fifth 10 ,, 

a sixth 46 ,, 

a seventh 68 
an octave 210 ,, 

a ninth 227 ,, 

a tenth 146 ,, ' 

an eleventh 188 ,, 

a twelfth 87 ,, 

a thirteenth 5 ,, 


A comparison of the numbers shows that the compass of 
an octave is much more common in tlicse tunes than that of a 
seventh. This might perhaps be expected, considering that in 
many instances the seventh naturally suggests an extension 
into the octave. More inexplicable is the remarkable pre- 
dominance of the compass of a ninth, and the great difference 
exhibited between the number of melodics comprised in this 
compass, and the number of those com 2 )riscd in the compass 
of a tenth.* 

Investigations like the present are very advisable for any 
one who wishes to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
national music of a country. 

With respect to modulation also, curious predilections are 
observable. Some nations modulate scarcely at all; others 
much. The most common modulation is from the tonic of a 
major key into the key of the dominant, and thence •back 
into the tonic. From its frequent occurrence even in the 
music of different nations whose tunes have in other respects 
scarcely anything in common, this modulation may well be 
considered as pre-eminently natural. And it is remarkable 
that herein may be recognised (so to say) the germ of the 


^ See ‘Allgcmcino luusikalische Zeitung,’ Leipzig, 1842. 
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form ill which the most important compositions of our great 
musicians are written. Take, for instance, the first move- 
ment of a sonata or symphony, with its two divisions or 
parts. The first modulates, as a general rule, into the 
dominant, and the second leads back into the tonic. Here 
we have, then, a development of the same form which in its 
simplest condition naturally suggests itself to uneducated 
people. Hence the clearness, and distinct total effect, so 
admirable in most compositions of our great masters which 
are written in the form of the sonata. 

Modulations from a major key into a minor key are of 
frequent occurrence in the music of the Hungarians, and of 
some Slavonic nations. 


IIUNGAKIAN AIR. 



Bar-lia a bu - ba-nat iiyom - ja lei - ke -met, Bar az o - rb 
Kiloiic ho - tc, mi - 6 - ta itt lia-la-szok, Kbii} e-im - tbl 



mincl el-Iia^y-iia cn -go-met, Aj - kad Kza- va <S1 - tern vi-gasz- 
egy esepp vi - zet sem la-tok, Ki-fog-tiiin a bar-iia ba-bjiin 




ia-16-ja, mcggybgyit on - gem mcg-gyo-gyit 
kendbjot, Be -i- rat- tarn zbltl se-Jyemmel 


a csbk-ja. 
a ne- v^t. 


Tlie very beautiful effect of the change from major to 
minor in this air is greatly enhanced when the melody is, as 
it ought to be, several times repeated in a slow movement, 
in a sustained tone of voice, and with due regard to the signs 
of expression. In the following example, a Wallachian 
dance, called hora, I give the accompaniment as it has been 
arranged by Mr. Wachmann of Bucharest from hearing the 
music performed by a small band. Here we have the modu- 
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lation — rather unusual hi national music — from a major key 
to the minor key of the minor third. 


ITOUA DANCE OF THE WADLACUirANS. 
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Even more singular tlian tlic modulation in tlie preceding 
example are the abrupt changes from one key into another^ 
in which the people of some countries seem to delight. The 
sudden transition from a minor key to the major key a whole 
tone lower, occurring in Scotch and Irish music, has been 
already noticed as having probably originated from the con- 
struction of the bagpipe.* In the following dance of the 
Wallachian peasants, the major key of the minor third — an 
interval foreign to the diatonic scale of the key in which the 
tune commences — is introduced without any preparation 
whatever : — 


* See above, page 55. 


j 
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DANCE {TIOJiA) OF WALLACIITAN PEASANTS. 



T must now for a moment draw tlic reader^ s attention to 
the conclusions of the tunes. Wc have already become 
acquainted with songs of savages ending with a step into the 
octave above or below. The tunes of f]uropcan nations 
generally conclude in the tonic. There arc however excep- 
tions. Those of the Servians^ for instance^ frequently end 
with the interval of the second. 

SERVIAN AIR. 


Sostemito ihnoroso. 



The music of the Servians, like that of some other nations 
of South-eastern Europe, possesses characteristics indicating 
an affinity with the music of the Arabs and other nations of 
Western Asia. Villoteau has noted down an Egyptian march 
which was performed when the Sheykhs, the civil and mili- 

K 2 
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tary authorities of Cairo, "and the French residing in that 
town, followed by an iimnensc assemblage of Egy])tians and 
strangers of all classes, went out to welcome General Bona- 
parte after his return from his expedition to Syria. It will 
be seen that this melody, somewhat rude but highly charac- 
teristic and efrcctivc, exhibits the peculiarity just referred to 
in the Servian song. 


KGYPTIAlSr MARCH. 



The German national airs not unfrequently end with the 
interval of the third instead of the tonic. 


No. 1. 

_ Audanthto, 


GERMAN AIRS. 


AJsiclian eincm Sommer - imgriinen WaJd ini Seliatten lag-, 

Sail ich von fern cin Mjidchen stelin ilas war ganz im - vcrgleiclilich sclion. 


No. 2. 


Andante. 




=3zi 


So viel Stern’ am Himmel ste-licn, an dem giildnen blauen Zelt ; 
So viol Scliaflein als da gc-hen in dorn grli-ncn griinen Feld ; 
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So viel Vo -gel ills (la fliogen, als da liin uiid wioder fliegen ; So viol 






-g-r 


mal Bci du ge - griisst, so viel mal sei du go - grlisst. 


No. 3. 


An da nit;. 




Ich kilim nnd 


mag niflit ffuli-lieli sein ; 


wcim Aii-drc 



d’nt/h). 




^ 

r li n 


z.^7r-fzz:* 1: 




^ 

0 ^ — 


Bclllllfoil 

so muss ioli 

wa - clicn, muss Iran-rig 

B(‘in. 


Tlic upon iiny otlicr interval tlian tlic tonic may 

appear^ on a first perusal of the above examples, unsatisfac- 
tory. Jliit it must be remembered that, as there arc generally 
at least half a dozen verses to a song, and as the same melody 
is repeated ^vith each of them, the want of a definite con- 
clusion lias the effect of connecting the verses more closely, 
and of insuj’ing a inoj’c decided total impression. 

The gipsies in Hungary and Transylvania conclude those 
of their instrumental pieces which are in the minor key, by 
substituting the major chord for the minor chord. Thus, a 
conclusion like the followiiig, which is of the usual kind : — 

they alter, in finishing the performance of a piece, as 
follows : — 
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It is interesting to observe bow the untutored but delicate 
musical taste of the gipsies has led them to follow (so to say) 
instinctively a rule which we find frequently observed in our 
classical compositions, especially in those formerly written 
for the Church. The reader is undoubtedly aware that the 
conclusion with the major triad is usually considered as more 
satisfactory than tliat with the minor triad. Hence the 
substitution of the former for the latter so frequent at the 
end of compositions written in a minor key. It may, for 
instance, be found regularly applied in the forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues by J. Sebastian Bach, entitled ^ Das 
wolil-tcmpcrirte Clavier^ -a work with which I may suppose 
the reader to be acquainted. 

There is especially a great variety in the form of those 
national songs which have an instrumental accompaniment. 
The compositions entirely instrumental arc also of many 
different forms. Let us take, for instance, the dance-tunes : 
almost every nation possesses peculiar dances of its own, and 
consequently also dancc-tuncs, wliich differ in form from 
those of other nations. Most of the instrumental compo- 
sitions can, however, be x^ropcrly understood only if wc have 
previously become acquainted with the instruments uf)OU 
wliich they are usually Sxiecimens of the most 

interesting ones will tlierefore be given in a work in which 
I |)urx)Ose to describe the musical instruments. 

In truth there is so much matter worthy of consideration 
respecting the construction of the comx>ositions, that to enter 
fully into the subject would require a volume l)y itself. In 
an essay like the present, intended as an Introduction to the 
Study of National Music, a full investigation of one branch of 
this science would necessarily allow of but an unsatisfactory 
inquiry into its other branches. The above observations 
must therefore suffice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MELODY AND IIAllMONY. 

N ational airs arc mostly without iustrumciital accom- 
paniment. This, indeed, could scarcely he otherwise, 
because the ])eox^lc frequently sing at their daily occupations 
and on similar occasions, where it would hardly be possible 
for them to make use of an instrument ; not to speak of the 
practice required to enable one to play upon an instrument. 
Vocal performances are therefore, on the whole, more frequent 
than instrumental performances. However, wc often find 
both combined. In uncivilized nations it is often only a 
drum, or other instrument merely for marking the rhythm, 
which serves us an accompaniment to vocal music. Stringed 
instruments arc used for tliis purpose in countries oidy where 
the culture of music has already made some progress. 

National songs arc generally, but not always, for one 
voice only, or for a numlicr of voices singing simultaneously 
in unison. Several nations, however, possess, as wc have 
seen, songs in which solo and chorus alternate. 

There seems to be a prevailing opinion tliat uncivilized 
nations arc unacquainted with harmontf, and that, in fact, any 
combination of voices or instruments is with them always in 
zinisou. This is, however, an erroneous notion, which, I think, 
is sufficiently refuted by the following facts derived from 
diircrcnt countries. 

Powdich mentions that the negroes of Guinea sometimes 
employ harmony, and he has collected some specimens 6f 
Ashanti music in which this is actually the case. His 
statement is corroborated by several other travellers. Captain 
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Wilkes says of the negro slaves in E-iode Janeiro — The coffee- 
carriers go along in large gangs of twenty or thirty, singing. 
One half take the air, with one or two keeping up a kind of 
hum on the ComMon dtonl^ and the remainder finish the 
bar.'"^* The term bar here is obviously meant to imply a 
musical phrase or sentence. The remarkable fondness of the 
Hottentots for music is well known to those Avho are at all 
acqutiintcd with this people. Lieutenant Moodie, who lived 
for a considerable time in South Africa, relates; — Sometimes, 
when our Hottentot servant girls happened to hear some air 
played on the flute which struck their fancy, I was agreeably 
surprised in a few days to find it sung all over the neighbour- 
hood, with the addition of a second of their own composing, 
which was generally in excellent taste. I took some pains 
to discover whether this knowledge of harmony was natural 
or acquired from the missionaries : but I ascertained that the 
latter knew little or nothing of the science of music, and 
they told me that whenever they taught the Hottentots a 
simple hymn or psalm tune, they instantly added the second 
of their own accord as if by natural iustinct.^^f Lichtenstein 
gives a similar account testifying to the susceptibility of the 
Hottentots for harmony. Burchell has given a description 
and some sj^ecirnens of ’ the songs of the Bushmen. These 
songs, which arc also dances, consist of one part which is 
sung by the dancer, of a second part sung at the same time 
by the spectators, and of a rhythmical accom])animcnt of the 
water-drum. This instrument is a bamboo or Avooden jug 
with a piece of wet parchment strained over the top, and 
containing water to keep the parchment wet. Burchell was 
present at some of these performances. The water-drum was 
beaten by an old woman. 


* Narrative of the TJiiited States Ex 2 )edition. Vol. i. p. 53. 
f Ten Years in South Africa, by Lieut. J. AV. Moodie ; London, 1835. Vol. i. 
p. 227. — “I’licy possess a very (piick and accurate car for music, and sing tlie 
hymns they learn at the JMissionary Institution very sweetly.'’ Four Years in 
Southern Africa, by Cowper Hose; London, 1829, p. 103 . — See also A Journal of 
a Visit to South Africa, by C. J. Latrobo; London, 1818, pp. 69, 75, 109, 143. 
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No. 1. 

C^flOKUS 
OF THE 

Sj'ec.tatoks. 


Solo op 
THE Dakcek. 


Watkr-duum 

BEATEN BY AN 
OED WOMAN. 


SONGS OF THE BUSHMEN. 


Allefjro moderato. 


-\/4- 


Aye-fh Aye - 


Aye - O, AycO, 


AycO, 




Wawiv koo, wawa koo, wawa koo, wawa koo, 


O, O, O, 








Aye 




wawa koo, wawa koo, 






1 




No. 2. 

The 

Spectatoes. 


The 

Dancer. 


The 
Water-drum. I 


Alh^(/ro moderato^ 



-Jr 

ij_j 

1 — ~N 

lit 

r — u ■ 

.1 

Fii- 




-J 




5 


J^ok a tay, Lok a tay, Lok a lay. 


Bi 


3^. 




Burcliell says — '^Thc syllables Jjo/c a tat/ have no more 
signification than those of JFawa hooy and were intended only 
as an assistance to the notes. These the dancei: kept on 
singing, as if heedless of everything hut himself.* 


• * Travels in tlio Interior of Southern Africa, hy William J. Burchcll, Esq. ; 

London, 1822-24. Vol, ii. v. 87. 
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Bowdich has noted down a Panti dirge with the admission 
of thirds, as he heard it performed upon flutes. The Pantis, 
it will be remembered, are a negro tribe in the Ashanti 
country and on the Gold-coast. Bowdich says — Their flute 
is made of a long hollow reed, and has not more than three 
holes j the tone is low at all times, and wlien they play in 
concert they graduate them with such nicety as to produce 
the common chords. Several instances of thirds occur, 
especially in one of the annexed airs, played as a funeral 
dirge. The addition of fifths at the same time is rarc.^^ 
Respecting his notation of tlie dirge, he remarks — I must 
add, that in venturing the intervening and concluding bass 
chord I merely attempt to describe the castanets, gong-gongs, 
drums, &c., bursting in after the soft and mellow tones of 
the flutes ; as if the ear was not to retain a vibration of the 
sweeter melody To avoid any possible misunderstanding, 
I shall indicate the rhythm of the instruments, of percussion 
with single notes only. 


• A D1R(}E OF THE NEGilOES IN ASHANTI. 
Andante, 



Bowdich has written a circumstantial account of the music 


* Mission from Cape Coast Castlo to Asliantee, by E. Bowdich; London, 1819, 
p- 361. 
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of the negroes in Ashanti and in other parts of Western 
Africa, which evidently contains several inaccuracies, and 
must be accepted with caution. Still, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how lie could possibly have been misled in the present 
instance. I shall now give an example communicated by an 
intelligent and experienced musician who visited Egypt for 
the purpose of investigating the music of that country. The 
Egyptians are in the habit of honouring their celebrated 
Saints by an anniversary birthday festival, called vioolid, 
Villoteau has described a musical performance which he wit- 
nessed at the moolid of Seyyideh Ze^neh^ a female Saint and a 
grand-daughter of Mohammed the prophet. The fakeers, a 
class of Dervishes, executed a religious dance, singing at the 
same time the following air. The melody was sung by the 
rnonched, or leader, and the bass part by the whole chorus. 


SONG AND KELIGIOTTS DANCE OF THE FAKEERS IN EGYPT. 






— 

; 1 

La i - la - lio 

t-- j 

ell - al - lah, 

t - r-rr J 

La i-la-Iio 

iU: 

ell -al- lah. 



mi 



H r 


La i - lalio ell-al - lah, La i - halo cll-al - lah Lah i. 


Captain Dixon states respecting the musical performances 
of the Indians of Norfolk Sound, North-western America : — 
Whenever any large party came to trade, these treasures 
[masks, various kinds of caps, all of which arc painted in 
different devices, such as birds, beasts, fishes, &c.] were first 
produced, and the principal persons dressed out in all their 
finery before the singing commenced. In addition to this, 
the Chief (who always conducts the vocal concert) jiuts on a 
large coat, made of the elk skin tanned, round the lower part 
of which is one, or sometimes two rows of dried berries^ or 
the beaks of birds, which make a rattling noise whenever he 
moves. In his hand he has a rattle, or more commonly a 
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contrivance to answer the same end, Avhich is of a circular 
form, about nine inches in diameter, and made of three small 
sticks bent round at diiferent distances from each other. 
Great numbers of birds^ beaks and dried berries arc tied to 
this curious instrument, which is shaken by the chief with 
great glee, and in his ojnnion makes no smaU addition to the 
concert. Their songs generally consist of several stanzas, to 
each of which is added a clioriis. The beginning of each 
stanza is given out by the chief alone, after which both men 
and women join and sing in oetaves, beating time regularly 
with their hands or paddles. Meanwhile the chief shakes 
his rattles and makes a thousand ridiculous gesticulations, 
singing at intervals in different notes from the rest ; and this 
mirth generally continues near lialf-au-hour without inter- 
mission. I shall here write down in notes a song which T 
often heard whilst we lay in Norfolk Sound. My knowledge 
of the science is so very superficial that I can say but very 
little as to its accuracy ; however, it will serve to convey a 
better idea of the music used on the American coast than 
any other mode of description can do. At the same time it 
should be observed that they have a great variety of tunes ; 
but the method of j^erforming them is universally the 
samc/^* 

MANNER OF SINGING OF THE INDIANS IN NORFOLK SOUND, 
NORTH-WESTERN AMERICA. 

Chief of 
THE Tribe. 


Women. 


Men. 




4 

A1 - la cooscb 

1 1 ■ L_l ■ * - I 

Iloh Iloh lioli Loll boll iioli 


Jr m 0 - 0 f. 9 m ^ . #_f 


Haigb al - la cooscb al - la cooscb al - la 

1 


zl 

. . 1 ^.. .4 J 


* A Voyage Round the World, by Captain Dixon ; London, 1789, p. 242. 
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Wc possess a somewhat similai* account of the people of 
Port dcs Pranyais, which, according to Prichard, belong to 
the same nation as the people of Norfolk Sound * La 
Perouse relates that he has very frequently heard them 


p * The Natural History of Man, by J. C. Prichard ; edited by Edwin Norris. 
London, 1855, p. 577. 
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singing. When the chief of a tribe came to visit him on 
board the ship, he usually approached singing and crossing 
his arms as a sign of friendship. Having come on board 
with his followers, they used to perform some pantomime 
relating to a combat, a surprise, or a death. The song which 
generally preceded this dance is described by La Pe rouse as 
pleasantly melodious, and to some extent also harmonious. 
Some of the women sang the melody an octave higher than 
the men, except in the two bars where it descends rather 
low : here they would frequently pause. However, some of 
the women sang an accompaniment exactly a third above the 
melody. The following notation will give the reader a correct 
idea of this performance. 


SONCi OF INDIANS ON TIIR NORTH-WESTERN COAST OF 
AMERICA. 


1—1 — -T 

T.: ,._n: 


j5 

- 0 — 0 ^ 


EEr-t :r^ E h . :1 




It would not be difficult to submit other evidences to show 
that these Indian tribes have some notion of harmony. 
Almost all the inhabitants of the North-west coast of Ame- 
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rica are described as possessing a remarkable capacity for 
music. Prichard, for instance, in speaking of the Indians of 
Nootka Sound, observes: — ^^One trait which distinguishes 
these people from the native Americans in general, is^ their 
fondness for music. They display, as Captain Cook informs 
us, much skill in the comj)osition of their songs. 

Forster, evidently a careful observer^ has published a New 
Zealand tunc in two-j)art harmony. lie says — Of this tune 
they continue to sing the first two bars till the words of their 
song arc at an end, and then they close with the last. 
Sometimes they also sing an under-part which is the third 
lower, except the last two notes, which are unisons.^^t 





The same traveller states that he heard the natives of the 
Friendly Islands on some occasions singing in harmony. The 
following air they used to conclude with the minor triad 



Forster’s statement is corroborated by that of a gentleman 
of the United States Exploring Expedition, who explicitly 
mentions that he wrote down the following air with the bass 
and harmony as he heard it sung by the natives of Tonga- 
taboo, when they were advancing in a boat with their chief. 


A SONG OF THE TON(JA lSr>ANl)EllS. 

Tenor. 



Baps. 



* The Natural History of Man. London, 1855, p. 574. 

V* f A Voyage Round the World, by (leorge Forster. London, 1777. Vol. ii. 
p. 476. 
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This music,^^ wc arc told, has a great resemblance to 
that of the Samoan group, and it is the custom in both to 
sing it while at work. It may therefore be inferred that it 
is native ; for the Tongese never had foreign music of any 
kind taught them. The missionaries themselves do not sing, 
and declared that they were not able to distinguish ^ Old 
Hundred^ from * Go(hsave the King,^ if the same words were 
adopted to both.^^^' 

Some Asiatic nations — as the Chinese, Hindus, &c. — seem 
tlic least to derive gratification from the employment of har- 
mony. Still, with these also it is by no means so entirely 
foreign as has often been asserted. The instrumental accom- 
paniments to their songs are not always kept in unison with 
the voice ; and they possess, besides, some instruments 
which, if wc may judge from their construction, are obviously 
calculated to produce chords, and which cannot be used for 
unison. Even the bagpipe, which is found not only in 
almost every European country, but also in Hindustan, Tibet, 
and other parts of Asia, emits a rude kind of harmony, in 
which the drones hold to the melody a relation called in 
musical composition 'tnoVm ohliqim^. The accompaniment of 
a drone-bass bears therefore a close resemblance to the 
Pedal — a continuous bass-note sometimes introduced by our 
composers into fugues and other elaborate compositions in 
which harmony predominates over melody. 

Among uncivilized nations, those accompaniments of songs 
which arc for stringed instruments, consist frequently of a 
motive or a johrase which is continually repeated. The repe- 
titions are, however, not always strictly alike. In most 
instances the performers occasionally introduce modifications. 
Examjdes of these accompaniments will be given in a sub- 
sequent work in which I purpose to describe the most 
remarkable stringed instruments of uncivilized nations. 

As regards the vocal performances without instrumental 
accompanffiaent of such nations, it would appear from a com- 
parison of the collected evidences, that if the singers introduce 


* U. S, Exploring Expedition, vol. iii. p. 20. 
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liarmoriy^ it is generally only two-part harmony, and that the 
sceond part is most eommonly a third below the melody, or 
cant us Jinntis, 

Among the European nations, the Germans and some of 
the Slavonic races — especially the Russians and the Bohe- 
mians — are distinguished by their natural susceptibility for 
musical concord. The German country-folk often sing in 
two-part harmony. In such cases some of the singers 
accompany the melody with the tonic, the dominant, and 
with a scries of thirds, in the way shown in the following 
notation : — 


(JEUMAN AIR, AS SUNG IN TWO-PART IIAR^IONY BY 
THE PEASANTS. 

MoOn'alo. N V w I w w 

* ^ ^ r T I ^ ^ ^ r I 

Es stand ciii Wirtlisliaiis an dem Rliein, da kcdirtcn vic-lc Fuhrlciit’ 

p_:|: p— pi:=l55^J 




cin. Erau • WirtJiin .sass am O - fen, Euhrlent’ was - son 


> 

.N 



Z—i 





i/ ^ ' I 

an dem ^riscli; koin’ii Weill wolit nic-maud ho - Icn. 


Even a three-part harmony may sometimes be heard in the 
vocal performances of the peasants in Hanover and in some 
other districts of Northern Germany. True, it is far from 
being in accordance with the rules of counterpoint laid down 
by an Albrcchtsberger or Kirnberger. Nevertheless, when 
heard in the open air, and from a distance, so that the harsh- 
ness of the consecutive octaves, and similar deficiencies in 
the treatment of the several parts, may be less obtrusive and 
scarcely perceptible, it is very effective indeed. 

L 
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GERMAN ATR, AS SUNG IN THREE-PART HARMONY BY 
THE PEASANTS. 



may be heard during harvest time^ whcn^ in the evenings the 
held labourers are returning home from their work^ singing 
together in ehorus. The natural capaeity for harmony of the 
country people in Germany and Bohemia is greatly nourished 
in the village schools, Avhere the children are often taught to 
sing together two-part songs. This regular practice in child- 
hood enables the J)eoplc to unite their voices very effectively 
in performing their favourite national airs. Foreign musicians 
who have travelled in these countries, have been evidently 
much struck with this manner of performance, and have 
repeatedly remarked upon it in their journals.* A German 


♦ See, ^or instance, Burney’s 
London. 1775, Vol. ii. 


‘The Present State of Music in Germany.*# 
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musician has given in the Leipzig ^ Musikalische Zeituug ^ 
(Jahrgaiig XVI.), an inteuestiiig account of the part-singing 
of a band of fifteen Russian soldiers, whose performances he 
liad daily the opportunity of witnessing during several weeks. 
Two of the men sang soj)rano, which did not sound exactly 
like falsetto, although it must have been of that kind of 
voice. One of the singers would generally begin with a solo 
somewhat of the nature of the recitative; this our informant 
found extremely difheult to render in notation to Ins own 
satisfaction. lie lias given it only in the third of the sub- 
joined tunes. The voices of these men were extraordinarily 
powerful, and the ardour of the singers seemed always to 
increase during the performance, although this sometimes 
lasted about six hours with scarcely any intermission. 


VOCAL PEUKOILMANCES OF RUSSIAN SOT.DIEUS. 

No. 1. 



L 2 
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No. 2. 





o 
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No. 3. 














No. 1 was a special favourite with all the soldiers. It was 
always sung without any solo. Sometimes the singers 
formed a double line, each man grasped the hands of his 
opposite neighbour, and having placed one of tlicir officers 
upon their arms, they tossed him into the air with much ease 
and regularity in time with the singing.* 

No. 2 commenced with a solo which consisted of a kind of 
variation on the tunc subsequently sung by the chorus. The 
notes which arc marked with pauses {F-s/iarj} in the middle 
of the piece, and yl at the end) were shouted out in unison 
with a power of lungs that produced an effect almost awful. 


♦ The same pastime was witnessed, by a recent traveller, on board a Russian 
man-of-war. “ Should the admiral, captain, or any superior ofticcr be popular, 
they are certain to become victims of tho enthusiasm of the juniors, and receive 
from their arms three lusty tosses in the air. Once or twice the Knglish Cap- 
tains, our guests, w^ffre trc.alcd to this honour, much, no doubt, to the delight of 
^heir middies present.” — Eastern Europe and Western Asia, by 11. A. Tilley^ 
London, 1864, i>. 240. 
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No. 3 consisted of a melody sung by one soprano, and 
merely accompanied by the chorus with a few chords. The 
staccato-notes were sung very short, and there was great 
precision in tlic accentuation. 

It is a well-known fact that harmony as it is used at the 
present day in our own music, is unintelligible to most of the 
extra- European nations. No wonder, therefore, that our 
music should possess no charm for them, especially as melody 
is often greatly neglected by our composers for the sake of 
harmony. The latter is generally too artificial to be appre- 
ciated by people whose car has not been gradually trained to 
receive its impressions. Rochlitz incidentally relates that, 
once upon a time, having become acquainted with a young 
Greek who was visiting Leipzig, he played to him upon the 
pianoforte a Greek dance-tune published in a book of travels 
in the East, by Bartholdi. Ilis object was to ascertain 
whether the tunc was recognized by the Greek, and what 
effect it would produce upon him. 


A GREEK DAN(^E. 


All eg r el to. 



To this melody Rochlitz played an accompaniment very 
commoidy used in pianoforte music : — 





— -±t 5 
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Having listened for a little wliile^ the young Greek recog- 
nized the melody of ]iis country, and the oftciier lie heard 
it repeated, the more enthusiastic he became about it. But 
with the accorapanirnent he could not reconcile himself 
llochlitz tried, therefore, whether a substitution of detached 
chords, struck ar^jeggio, would prove more acceptable. 

I 

&c. 

Tills accompaniment appeared somewhat more to the taste of 
tlic young Greek. Still, it was evidently not to liis satisfac- 
tion, as he implied by saying It is so, and is not so.^^* 

In the year 18^3 1 a troop of Persian soldiers came to 
Warsaw. A certain Hussian j)rince who was at ^the time 
residing in that town, resolved to give these foreigners a fete, 
in which, besides other entertainments, they were to be 
treated with a grand concert of their own music. The 
prince therefore ordered the leader of his band to arrange 
the airs which these men were in the habit of singing, for 
the full orchestra. The band-master took great jiains to note 
down faithfully the most favourite airs, and to harmonize 
them in a skilful manner, in order to enhance their effect. 
However, when the performance of the music had commenced, 
on tlie day of the fete, it soon became evident that it did not 
produce the anticipated eflect upon the Persian guests. 
They declared unanimously that the arrangement with 
harmony entirely destroyed the beauty and charm of their 
melodies. 

No doubt from facts like these, principally originated the 
common opinion, that uncivilized nations always adhere to 
unison in their performances,* Besides, most travellers whose 







L— 




T-F--- 


m 


f 


* 


See Allgcmciiie muBikulische Zeitung ; Leipzig, 1805, p. 273. 
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accounts tend to confirm this notion, have not often had 
opportunity to hear among such nations other music than 
simple airs without instrumental accompaniment, or with 
the accompaniment of some instrument of percussion only. 
Performances of this kind are certainly the most common 
among savages. 

It may further be observed, tliat tliosc witnesses wlio 
record their experience regarding this question, not uufre- 
qucntly state facts which arc in contradiction with their 
assertions. Ainiot, for instance, asserts that the Chinese 
employ only unison in their pcrrormanccs ; yet in describing 
one of their stringed instruments, the A7y/, Jie remarks that, 
in using it for accompanying, the strings arc twanged two 
together; concords, sometimes of a fifth, and sometimes of a 
fourth, being thus produced."^" Again, Dr. Ijcpsius has writ- 
ten down a solo with chorus, as he heard it sung by Egyptian 
workmen who, above a hundred in number, wore employed 
by him in excavating in one of the pyramids. They generally 
sang while w'orking, and appeared to derive from their singing 
material assistance in their daily toil. One of them com- 
menced the air, and the others took it up in chorus, which 
was usually performed by all the voices, strictly in unison. The 
following song, however, formed an exception to the common 
rule : — 


Solo. 


SOXG OF EOYrriAN LABOTTIMUiS. 

ClIORlJH. 


- — F" p w 


ME? 





Dr. Lepsius suggests that the thirds in this air Avcrc pro- 
bably not intended by the singers, as these intervals appear 
to slip in of themselves.^^ Still, however it may be ex- 
plained, there remains the fact, distinctly stated, that this 
air was usually sung with thirds.f 


* 8ee Mi^moires conceniaiit riiistoirc, etc., dcs Clilnois, Tome vi. p. 164, 171. 
t See liCttera from Egypt, Ethiopia, and tlio Peiiinsiila of Sinai, by Dr. 
Bichard Lepsius, translated by Leonora and Johanna B. Ilurncr. London, 1853, 

p. 85. • 
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Among many nations a natural fondness for concord is 
traceable also in the construction of their melodies. It is^ 
for instance^ remarkable how easily the German tunes lend 
themselves to the process of harmonizing. Those from the 
south of Germany especially require often only two chords : 
— viz., the triads of the tonic and dominant. The Russian 
airs also arc generally capable of being harmonized with a 
few simple chords. Now this would not be the case if the 
melodics did not contain principally successions of intervals 
which, when sounded together, produce one or other of those 
chords. In truth, when the iutcwvals of a chord are sounded 
one after the other in a successioji not too slow, they produce 
nearly the effect of the chord. The impression of the first 
tone is still strongly retained when the second is heard, and 
it remains, although in a gradually less degree, with the 
following tones. 

Even in the melodies of nations in the lowest stage of 
civilization,*such indications of a feeling for harmony may he 
met with. There arc, for instance, uninistakcnible traces of 
it in several of the Indian melodies from llolivia, which have 
been published by Alcidc d’Orbigny in his ^Voyage dans 
PAmcrique Alcridionalc.^ I shall insert here two of these by 
Avay of illustration. 


TWO vSOX(i8 OF THE CT11QIUT08. 

No. 1. 
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The facility with which these melodics yield themselves to 
harmonizing is very striking. Still, there is no reason to 
douht the faithfulness of the notation. Nor is it likely that 
the musical taste of the Cliiquitos should have been greatly 
modified by that of the European inhabitants of Eolivia. 
Spix and Martins have published a number of songs and 
dance-tunes of the Indian tribes in Brazil. Some of these 
melodics conclude with a chord to be sung in full chorus. 
Tlic following air from the collection of Spix and Martins 
confirms to some extent the oi)inion suggested by the intervals 
in the airs of the Chiquitos previously given. 


A SONG OF TftF INDIAN POAVEKS ON THE IHO NEGKO. 
Allegretto, 

Lil d._'d_ J irl 1 _d- d._:J - 1 I 

■ 1 |- l-j^- j* 

^ ] . ^ - 

g-J— 

i — — — — *— • ^ — 9 • — ^ 




It may perhaps interest the reader to compare with the 
above examples a few melodics appertaining to African tribes, 
in which some taste for concords is traceable.* 


* These tunes are transcribed from the following works ; — Ten Years in South 
Africa, by J. W. D. Moodie ; London, 1835. The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu 
(k^nntry, by J. Shooter ; London, 1857. Voyage autour du Monde, par M. Louis 
do Froyciuot ; Paris, 1827. * 
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No. 1, 


Vev!/ slow. 


THllKK HOTTKNTOT AIKS. 




Llcelj/. 




No. 3. 



No. 1. T111M:E airs of the KxVFIRS of natal. 

Slow. 
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No. 2. 


Moderate. 



THREE ATRB OF THE NATIVES OF MOZAMBIQUE. 

No. 1. 


Li rehf. 
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•No. 3. 

Lively, 



However^ it is unnecessary for our i)rcsent object to 
pursue this inquiry any furtlier. The examples whicli have 
been given sufficiently provc^ I think, to the unbiassed inves- 
tigator, that the feeling for harmony is innate in man; that 
this feeling reveals itself first in the gratification which 
uncivilized people derive from hearing single concords, sucli 
as combinations of thirds, fifths, or sixths ; but that, as a 
rule, in national music melody greatly predominates over 
harmony. Now, it will easily be understood that the predo- 
minance of melody must render the study of national music 
especially valuable to the musician. A fine melody is more 
important than the finest harmony. llousscau declares 
harmony to be barbarous invention which we iK'.vcr 
would have contemplated if wc had been more sensible of the 
true beauties of art, and of music truly natural. Exag- 
gerated tliough this opinion be, it is not entirely devoid of 
truth. Melody is by musicians often called the soul of 
music ; nevertheless, it is lamentably neglected by many of 
our composers for the sake of harmony ; and some skilful 
contrivance in the latter — the result of labour merely mental 
— is made to supplj^ the want of expressive melody, the 
creation of which requires genius as well as talent, and is 
therefore beyond the power of many professional musicians. 
Still, much may also here be accomplished by study and by 
a careful examination and comparison of the best models for 
imitation. A really fine melody is expressive without har- 
mony, and docs not necessarily demand an accompaniment. 
Such melodies are found especially in national music. 


* See the article Jlarmonie in Uousseau’s * Dietionnairc do !Musique.’ 
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The impressive effect which Unison in vocal music is 
capable of producing^ is not so universally appreciated as it 
deserves to be. Unison is evidently not artificial enough to 
recommend itself to the taste of many of our present musi- 
cians, They obviously prefer even a corrupted harmony; 
otherwise they could not think of advocating the employment 
of harmony on occasions where it is quite impracticable. 
Take^ for instance^ congregational singing in public worship. 
Here the essential conditions for insuring a correct and 
pure liarmony arc wanting, and are, moreover, unattainable ; 
nevertheless, its introduction is continually aimed at even by 
professional musicians. On the other hand, the indisputable 
advantages derived from an adherence to unison, arc not 
properly valued. I shall not enlarge upon this subject here, 
especially as I have already treated it in an essay intended for 
the use of Church-goers in general.* However, a few obser- 
vations of distinguished musicians on vocal performances in 
unison may find a place here. 

When Dr. Burney was travelling in Cermany he visited 
the Lutheran Church in Dresden, called Die Frauen-Kirche. 
He says, The whole congi’cgation, consisting of near three 
thousand persons, sing in unison, melodics almost as slow as 
those used in our parish churches ; but the 2)coplc being 
better musicians here than with us, aiid accustomed from 
their infancy to sing the chief part of the service, were better 
in tunc, and formed one of the grandest choruses I ever 
heard.^^-f- 

Thc singing of the charity school cliildrcn at tlicir annual 
festival in St. Pauks Cathedral affords another illustration of 
the im2)0sing effect of unison. On this occasion several 
thousand children's voices unite in singing the melody. 
Celebrated musicians have expressed their admiration of the 
overpowering effect attained. It is well known that Haydn 
remembered it with rapture. In his memorandum book he 


* Reflections on Church Music. London, 1856, p. 24. 

t The Present State of Music in Germany, etc., by C. Burney. London, 1775. • 
Vol. ii. p. 31, 
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wrote (in (jerman), other music has ever affected me 

so deejDly as this devout and innocent singing/^* Again, a 
very successful attempt has been made in Berlin and other 
towns of Prussia to form societies of artisans, in which 
German national airs are sung in unison. It must be 
remembered that there are, so to say, two kinds of unison in 
vocal music : — viz., unison strictly speaking, in which all the 
voices unite in the same pitch ; and unison in octaves, wliicli 
naturally occurs whenever men and women or children sing 
togetlier the same melody. Both kinds arc common in 
national music, since occasions on which either only men or 
oidy women join in chorus arc of frequent occurrence. 

I have in a 2)rcccding chapter alluded to the difliculty of 
luirmonizing national melodics. This diiliculty will now be 
better understood. A few remarks upon the usual arrange- 
ments will therefore be in place here. 

llcspecting the collections of national songs which have 
hitherto been published, it must be observed that in many of 
them the original character of the music has been greatly 
altered, if not obliterated, by the arrangement of the melodics 
for the pianoforte, or by the unwarranted addition of an 
accompaniment of some kind. In many instances where the 
songs are usually performed in unison, they retain when 
liarmonized but faint traces of their former characteristics. 
Even in instances where an accompaniment originally exists, 
its peculiarities arc often so entirely disregarded in the 
arrangement, that it becomes almost another composition. f 
Indeed, most musicians who undertake to arrange such music 


* “ Keinc Musik riilirte micli zeillehens so heitig als dicso andachtsvollo imd 
imschuklige.” See ‘ Hiograpliischo Naclmchteu von .1 osepk Haydn;’ von H. 0. 
Dies. Wion, 1810, p. 127. 

t Ambros, in his Geschichte der Muaih^ recently piiblisliod, gives some Hindu 
tunes, from Hamilton Bird’s Collection, harmonized by him according to our 
modern rules, in order, as he says, “to render the afiinity of their character with 
that of European music more striking, and to display more fully their remarkablo 
beauties.’’ Whatever may have remained for a Hindu to recognize as his own 
after 11. Bird had, as he states in the Preface of his Collection, “ lakcm great pains 
cto bring them into any form as to time,” is sure to have been obliterated by this 
proceeding of Herr Ambx'os. 
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are but little acquainted with its original character ; they 
treat every melody, no matter from what country it may 
have been derived, very much in the same way, supplying it 
with a rhythmical accompaniment of their own invention ; 
harmonizing it as they would harmonize a melody of their 
own country; introducing embellishments, shakes, turns, 
appoggiaturas ; and fixing, just as theii: fancy dictates, the 
tempo in wiiich the composition is to be performed. Sup- 
posing we treated the English National Anthem in a similar 
way — giving it perhaps an accompaniment in triplets, a 
harmony entirely different from the usual one, and deter- 
mining the tempo to be taken twice as fast as it requires to 
be — what must be the result? Moreover, even where the 
arrangement is free from any such distortions, and where 
the melody has been rendered intact, it cannot generally 
convey an exact idea of the effect which the same music 
produces in its original state. Take, for instance, a ^ llanz 
dcs Vaches/ however faith fully it may have bc^en trans- 
ferred to the pianoforte, the arrangement cannot possibly 
give an accurate notion of the effect produced when the 
melody is executed on the Alpliorn in the mountains of 
Switzerland. 

Many national tunes, by being harmonized, are apt to lose 
not only their characteristic features, but also their melodious 
charm. This is especially the case with melodies which are 
founded on some scale, or order of intervals, differing from 
any of our own of the present day. 


WEL8II Alll. 


Modernto. 




11 — 
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gy - da’r wyn, Clywii lais fy nglia-riad ber ci clia-niad, Vii 
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*ar ei deu-ruJtl, O iiior harcld ei ]li\v a’i Jliin, A 



niin-naii’n syJl 11, ac ,yjn-Iiy-riy-dii, Gan liardd-ed Ijwyl ly an - wyl Fun. 


Tlie above beautiful air_, called o^w)i // (hvanwfjn^ or 

^Tlic Sonj^ of Spring/ from Miss AVilliams^s eollcetion, somc- 
Avbat partakes of the character of the Doric mode. To treat 
it^ notwithstanding its major ai.rtk in deseending, exactly as 
though it were i]i the key of D-minor, would destroy its 
beauty as much as it would obscure its characteristic 
features. 

Sometimes \yc meet with tunes which do not possess a 
fixed tonality, or in which it is, at all events, difficult to 
determine which note is the tonic. We have already Jiad an 
instance in the Siamese air, page 121. In melodics founded, 
as this is, upon the pentatonic scale, such apparent want of a 
distinctly indicated key-note occurs, as might be expected, 
more frequently than in others. The following Arabian 
melody, taken from a collection made in Algiers by M. 
Christianowitsch, would, luobably, by most arrangers, be 
treated as being in the key of C-major. 


AKABIAN AIR FROM ALGIERS. 



M 
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But, in general, our musicians are apt to consider any such 
melody as in the minor key, and to harmonize it accordingly. 
Here they are undoubtedly guided by the prevailing notion 
that national tunes are usually in minor. 


AKABIAN AIR FROM ALGIERS. 


Anflante. 



The above melody is written, it will be seen, in the key of 
G -minor. I have transcribed it exactly as it is given in the 
same collection from which the preceding example has been 
taken. No doubt, most musicians would, in harmonizing it, 
regard G as the tonic; and they would use the chords of G- 
minor, somewhat in this way : — 



It is, however, much more likely that it should, like many 
other Arabian melodies, be regarded as founded upon the 
dominant of the major key, and therefore ought probably to 
have been written with one flat only, and harmonized with 
the triad of the dominant as the principal chord. 



Now, it will be perceived that if this melody, instead of being 
treated as appertaining rather to the Mixolydian mode, is 
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treated as founded upon our minor scale, its character 
becomes entirely changed. 

Again, there are instances in which certain rules observed 
in our own method of harmonizing must be disregarded. 
This is especially the case with the prohibitions. Thus, 
consecutive fifths and octaves may be quite appropriate. 
That they are not always offensive, but, on the contrary, 
under certain conditions, very cflcctive, has been shown by 
Beethoven and other composers. In national tunes they 
are sometimes indispensable. In Hungarian music the mot((s 
rectiiH is in many instances used, wlicrc in German music 
the motiiH contrarius would be preferred ; and sequences of 
chords arc sometimes introduced by the Gipsy instrumen- 
talists, which an arranger, unless thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of ^Fagyar music, would not think of using. The 
subjoined example lias been written down with due regard to 
the principal characteristics of the accompaniments of the 
Magyar airs. It has been arranged from a notation of 
Dr. Prcssel, whose account of his own experience on the 
subject, made during a sojourn in Hungary, and communi- 
cated in tlie Leipzig ^Neue Zcitschrift fur Musik,^ (Volume 
XXXVI.,) is especially reliable and interesting. 


HUNGARIAN AIR. 
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Mr. Lovey, in tlic prcfoce to liis ^ Collection of tlic Dance 
Music of Ireland/ rcnuirks, respecting the pianoforte ar- 
rangement of some of the tunes : I tried all possible ways 
of aceompaniment_, and found that any other than the 
harmony — any modern chords — would utterly destroy their 
nationality/^ As an accompaniment of one of the tunes, 
^Thc Humours of Bandon/ which he describes as a tune, 
beautiful in construction and perfect as a melody, obtained 
during a pedestrian excursion,^^ he has employed only two 
common chords, which he adopts alternately, as either is 
required by the melody. But, in order not to horrify too 
much a certain class of theorists, one of the fifths has been 
rossed. 



Mr. Levey remarks upon this point : — Those who arc very 
fastidious may omit the crossed note, and thus avoid the 
fifths ; but I shall ask them to try the tunes also in the way 
in which they have been arranged by me. It is, I suppose, 
a very unfortunate occurrence for the rigorous maintenance 
of the systematic theories on the subject, but it is not less a 
fact, that all the real Scotch Strathspeys, and many of our 
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regular thorough- going Irish Jigs, seem absolutely fouiulod 
on and wedded to those objectionable fifths and eighths/^ I 
shall give here the tunc referred to. The reader will sec that 
it fully deserves the praise which Mr. Levey has bestowed 
upon it. But it is here especially interesting on account of 
the palpable evidence which it affords, that a melody may be 
very beautiful without being remarkably suitable for harmo- 
nizing ; and that therefore tlie degree of gratification which 
we derive from hearing a melody, does not necessarily depend, 
as some musicians suppose, upon the harmonious relations 
which the successive intervals bear to each other. 


lUTSII TUNE—‘TIIK TIUMOIT.H OF BANDON.’ 
Alleffroito. ^ 




If wc wish to acquaint ourselves exactly with the manners 
and customs of uncivilized nations, wc must observe the 
people as they live in their own country. A savage, having 
to some extent adopted European manners and dress, is 
likely to prove to the ethnologist a less interesting object for 
study, than the same individual in his primitive and rude 
condition, with his tattooed or coloured face, his scanty 
dress and weapons made by his own hands, and with all the 
predilections of his race uninfluenced by foreign agencies. 
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Thus also the student of national music, if he clearly appre- 
ciates the %im of his science^ will always prefer, wherever 
music exists in a state of infancy, to examine it in its naked- 
ness and primitive simplicity, ratlier than when it has been 
dressed in the garb of our harmony, however skilfully 
adjusted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF NATIONAL 
MUSIC. 

A lthough tlio feelings of the Immau heai% whieli 
music expresses, are, in tlie main, the same in every 
nation; yet they arc, in individual instanecs, considerably 
modified by different influences. It cannot surprise us, 
therefore, that the same feeling expressed in music should 
in different nations exhibit many modifications ; that, for 
instance, the funeral hymns of one people should be more 
mournful, or more consoling, or more solemn, or more 
wailing, than those of another ; that the erotic songs are 
especially sentimental in one nation, especially passionate in 
another, playful in a third, melancholy in a fourth ; and 
so on. 

It is sometimes not so easy as it may a])pcar, to appreciate 
rightly the spirit of the music of a nation. Unless we 
possess an exact acquaintance with the mode of its perform- 
ance as well as with a number of songs and dance-tunes 
found among the rural population and the working classes, 
the attempt is likely to prove unsuccessful. Such a fami- 
liarity with the music is not always easily acquired, because 
the tunes are in some cases so totally diflerent from those of 
our own country, that they are, on first acquaintance, almost 
as incomprehensible as poems in a language but slightly 
known to us. Indeed, the common adage that music is a 
universal language, is but half true. There are, at all events. 
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many dialects in this language which require to be studied 
before they can be understood. 

^ The peculiar character of the popular music of a nation 
appears to be in great measure determined by the climate of 
the country, by the occupation and habits of the people, and 
even by the food upon which they principally subsist. The 
influence of climate is traceable if we compare the tunes 
derived from different districts of a large country. In 
mountainous Southern Germany, with its exhilarating air, 
the minor key is almost unknown, the triple time prevails, 
and the popular melodies are almost all ca])able of being 
harmonized with only the two common chords of the tonic 
and dominant. In flat Northern Germany, the minor key is 
less foreign, the common time occurs almost as frequently as 
the triple time, and the modulations arc, on the whole, more 
complicated than those of the South.'^ In countries where 
the people commonly drink wine, the songs arc more brisk 
and cheerful than in countries where beer is the favourite 
beverage. 

It is a curious fact, that those nations which possess the 
most lugubrious music, possess also the most hilarious tunes, 
though perhaps not many of them. The songs of the Nor- 
wegians are generally very plaintive, though at the same 
time very beautiful : and some of the Norwegian dances 
have perhaps more resemblance to the dirges than to the 
dances of some other nations; but in some single instances 
the Norwegian tunes exhibit an unbounded joy and cheer- 
fulness, such as we rarely meet with in the music of other 
people. Indeed, the Norwegians, as far as their music is 
concerned, might be compared to the hypochondriac, who 
occasionally, though but seldom, gives himself up to an 
almost excessive merriment. 

It has been often asserted, that in national music the 


♦ According to Eiehl (‘Land und Lente,* Stuttgart, 1857, p. 12f5), suicides 
occur in Germany most frequently in the nortliern districts, especially in Mecklen- 
burg and in the level provinces of Prussia, and are of least frequent occurrence in 
Bavaria and Austna, 
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minor key is predominant^ and several reasons liavc been 
advanced to explain the cause of this supposed fact, lloclilitz 
thinks that people are most inelined to make music when 
they feel sad, and that in such cases they naturally prefer 
the minor key.* This socins to be, however, an unsatis- 
factory explanation. Not only may we experience daily that 
people enjoy music especially when they arc happy and 
cheerful, as, for instance, at their social recreations and public 
amusements ; neither is it correct to assume that the minor 
key is required for tlie expression of sadness. The major 
key is particularly fitted for the expression of a manly 
and earnest grief, as is exemplified in many tunes; while 
music in the minor key is by no means necessarily sad, but 
is often wild and vigorous, and sometimes humorous, 
comical, cheerful, mysterious, or even expressing fiendish 
passions. How well the minor key is suited for the expres- 
sion of various other emotions besides those of sadness, may 
easily be seen in the works of our great composers, as, for 
instance, in the wild dance of the Scythians in Gluck^s 
^Tphigenia in Tauris,^ the vigorous Minglish Suites^ by J. 
Sebastian Bach, the passionate first movement of Bccthovcn^s 
Symphony in C-minor, tlic almost ludicrously melancholy 
love-song of the drowsy Osinin in Mozart^s Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail,^ the humorous and hilarioiis Sclicrzo in Bect- 
hoven^s Ninth Symphony, the unearthly choruses and dances 
of tlie witches in Spohris ^ FausV the diabolical drinking- 
song of Caspar in Weber’s Frcischiitz.^ 

Dr. W. C. Muller asserts that uneducated people are apt 
to intone the major third slightly Hat, and he thinks that 
from this cause most national airs give the impression that 
they are in minor.f He has, however, omitted to prove 


* See Allgcmcine niusikalischc Zeiiung; Leipzig, 1805, p. 265. 

•)- llis words arc: “ irUrt man geiiiciiic musikalisclit* Mcnsclieii singen, so font 
(lie Terz imbestimmt zwisclien dcr klciiicii und grossen Icrz. Dies mag die 
IJrsachc scin dass fast bei alien Volkcrii die Volkslieder wie in Moll klingon.”— 
* Versuch ciner Aestlictik der Tonkiinst,’ von Dr. W. Christian Muller. Leipzig, 
t830, p. lor. 
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his assertion, and as we do not meet with facts which would 
tend to confirm it, its accuracy must be doubted. 

I have been at some pains to ascertain whether the minor 
key is really predominant in national music, and a careful 
investigation has led me to the conviction that the music is 
more frequently in major than in minor. I believe the 
erroneous impression of a decided predominance of the minor 
key may have arisen from the fact that its originators were 
more exclusively acquainted with the music of some nations 
who chiefly employ minor — such as the Scandinavians and 
one or two of the Slavonic races ; and that therefrom they 
drew conclusions which they* applied to national music in 
general. However this may be, an examination of their own 
music would certainly not have led either the Germans or 
the English to this conclusion, since the national music of 
Germany as well as that of Merrie England^^ is mostly in 
major. In the former country we find scarcely more than 
two minor tunes in a hundred. 

Moreover, it seems probable that travellers have sometimes 
mistakenly thought the music of foreign nations to be in 
minor, because some peculiarity or other would make it 
appear plaintive to the unaccustomed ear. This is especially 
the case with the music of some Asiatic nations. 

Among the European countries there are about half-a- 
dozen only in which the minor key is found oftener than the 
major key. These are Sweden, Norway, Russia, Finland, 
Hungary, and one or two others. In Sweden it occurs the 
most frequently, — there being among a hundred tunes about 
eighty in minor. In Russia the number of tunes in the minor 
key slightly exceeds the number in the major key j but there 
are, besides, tunes which commence in major, and bear 
distinctly the stamp of the major key until towards the end, 
where they modulate into the minor key, in which they 
conclude. Also in the Moldavian and Wallachian music 
such a change towards the end of an air is not uncommon. 

In tunes of this kind the modulation is most usually into 
the Relative Minor ^ i.^., the minor key situated a major 
sixth above (or a minor third below) the major key. 
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No. 1. TWO RUSSIAN AIRS. 



No. 2. 




Tunes commencing in major and concluding in minor 
upon the same tonic — as for instance, C-major = C-ipinor, 
or G-major = G-minor — arc comparatively rare in national 
music. On the other hand, tunes commencing in minor and 
concluding in major generally preserve the same tonic. 
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GEriMAN AIR (FROM SILESIA). 



It is further noteworthy that tunes which comracnco in 
minor and conclude in major arc far more rare than tunes 
whicli commence in major and conclude in minor. 

I shall here give a table showing the relation between the 
numbers of tunes in the major key and those in tlie minor 
key, as it exists in each of the principal European countries. 

It may not be out of jdace here to state how I ascertained 
these and similar facts. I chose the most trustworthy col- 
lections of tunes obtainable from each country, and noted 
down the key, time, modulation, arid whatever else 

appeared to me noteworthy in each melody. With some 
nations, of Avhose tunes large and carefully edited collections 
are published, I have gone through this process with several 
hundred melodies. 

In making these investigations I had to contend princi- 
pally with two difficulties, which I shall briefly state. 

In the first place, most collections consist of tunes almost 
all of which have been derived exclusively from a certain 
district of a country. It seldom happens that collectors find 
opportunity to procure from every part of a country an 
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equally large anti equally important number of specimens. 
But it is a well-known fact tliat^ especially in a large 
country, the tunes of one district not unfrcquently differ, to 
some extent, in form and character, from those of other 
districts. 

Secondly, there have been adinitted into several of tlie 
collections popular tunes of former centuries which arc no 
longer in the mouth of the people, without any indications 
as to which of the tunes Jiave become obsolete. Tlicre are 
especially many such antiquated melodies in the Dutch and 
Danish collections. They are more frequently in minor 
than those of the present day. Neither do we })Ossess any 
collection of English national tunes of our own century 
which we can consult with confidence. Although the rural 
population of England appear to sing less than those of 
most other European countries, it may nevertheless be sup- 
posed that they also, especially in districts somewhat remote 
from any large towns, must still preserve songs and dance- 
tunes of their own, inherited from their forefathers. As 
these melodies have hitherto not been carefully collected, 
I was compelled to draw information from rather insignifi- 
cant sources. 

It should therefore be borne in mind tliat the relation 
between the numbers of tunes in the major key and those 
in the minor key exhibited in the subjoined table, may pos- 
sibly be, in so far as regards England, slightly dificrent 
from the actual fact; an^ further, that in the Dutch and 
Danish tunes the minor key may occur not quite so 
frequently as it would appear from the numbers. 

As, however, the two obstacles before mentioned have 
been carefully taken into consideration in the computation, 
I may venture to aver that the numbers given with most 
countries will be found to approach the truth as nearly as is 
possible. 

The computation is made upon a hundred tunes of each 
country, and those countries in which the major key is 
IJredominant are placed at the beginning. 
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In Major. 

In Minor. 

In Major 
conclmling 
in Minor. 

In Minor 
concluding 
in Major. 

Germany . 

98 

2 

• 

. 

Switzerland 

92 

8 

• 


Poland . 

88 

10 

2 

* 

Servia . 

88 

10 

• 

2 

Bohemia 

87 

12 

1 

• 

Portugal 

85 

12 

• 

3 

Ireland . 

82 

, 1C 

2 

• 

Spain 

78 

20 

2 

■ 

England . . 

78 

22 

• 

• 

Scotland 

72 

25 

3 

• 

France . 

70 

28 

• 

2 

Greece . 

70 

30 



Wales , . . 

69 

30 

1 

• 

Turkey . . 1 

64 

26 

6 

4 

Italy 

58 

42 


* 

Hungary . 

49 

50 

1 

• 

Finland 

48 

50 

2 

. 

Denmark . 

47 

52 

1 

. 

Wallacliia , 

40 

52 

8 

• 

Norway 

40 

56 

2 

2 

Kussia , 

35 

52 

12 

1 

Sweden 

14 

80 

• 

4 

2 


As regards extra-European countries^ it appears, as far 
as we* can ascertain from the means of investigation at 
present at our command, that in most of these countries 
also the major key is predominant. I shall notice here a 
few of the most important ones, with a statement of the 
numbers of tunes whieh I have examined appertaining to 
each. From some of these countries I possess more examples 
than the numbers here given would indicate. As, however, 
the absolute correctness of the notation in several appears to 
me questionable, I have found it necessary to make, selections 
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restricted to those which appear to be most trustworthy from 
each country. Many of those exanlples arc not tunes, in 
strictness of speech, but are larger musical compositions. 
The form of the pieces is, however, immaterial for our present 
purpose. The result of the inquiry has proved as follows : — 

China; 25 tunes, of which 19 are in major, 1 is in minor, 1 
is in major concluding in minor, and 4 arc uncertain {i.e., 
having no determinable tonality) . 

Hindustan ; G9 tunes, of wliich 59 are in major and 10 in 
minor. 

Malaysia ; 40 tunes, of which 28 arc in major, 4 in minor, 

2 commencing in minor and concludijig in major, and 6 
uncertain. Most of the specimens have been collected in Java. 

Siam; 12 tunes, of which 4 are in major, in minor, 1 is 
commencing in major and concluding in minor, 3 are com- 
mencing in minor and concluding in major, and 1 is uncertain. 

Burmah ; 31 tunes, all of which are in major. 

Egypt; 38 tunes, of which 24 arc in major, 9 in minor, 2 
commencing in major and concluding in minor, and 3 com- 
mencing in minor and concluding in major. 

Algiers ; 40 tunes (of the Arabs), of which 27 are in major, 

3 in minor, 5 commencing in major and concluding in minor, 
2 commencing in minor and concluding in major, and 3 
uncertain. 

Mexico; 35 tunes (of the inhabitants of European descent), 
of which 33 are in major, and 2 in minor. 

Brazil; 25 tunes (of th^ inhabitants of European descent), 
of which 20 are in major, 2 in minor, 2 arc commencing in 
major and concluding in minor, and 1 is commencing in 
minor and concluding in major. 

Of the songs of the American Indians which hitherto have 
been collected and published, by far the greater number are 
in major. The same is the case with most of the melodies of 
the negroes in Africa with which we have become acquainted. 

The pentatonic scale of the Chinese, Malaysians, and 
several other nations of the Eastern hemisphere, has generally 
the major third, like our diatonic major scale. The two 
* steps of a minor third which this scale contains (see the 
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example page 40 ) imx)art to the melodies foiiiulcd ui^on it an 
expression of sadness^ whicli may perhaps account for un- 
musical hearers having described the music as being in the 
minor key. It is possible — indeed higlily probable — that 
most of these melodies do not produce the slightest impres- 
sion of sadness upon the people to whom they appertain. 
And again, melodies in which chromatic intervals, steps of a 
superfluous second, or intervals smaller than semitones, are 
of frequent occurrence — as is the case with those of some 
Eastern nations — may, by inexperienced observers, sometimes 
have been mistakenly regarded as in minor, because they arc 
likely to convey to the uninitiated ear of the foreigner an 
impression of sadness. The difficulty of comprehending the 
true spirit of any such music from the published notation is 
the greater if, as is usually the case, the collecitor has 
neglected to indicate carefully the proper manner of per- 
formance. 

Melodies in which those intervals are chiefly used which 
constitute the natural tones of a tube like the simjde horn 
or trumpet, are generally of an energetic and decisive 
character, although they arc nevcrtliclcss sometimes very 
sentimental.* 


Andauto. 


CJ HUMAN AIR. 



Icli wlinaclit cs wii - rc Naclit, iind mein wilr 


niaclit ; wollt zu mci - nem Schatzchen gclin, uiv.1 an ill - rem 









♦ Our great composerfl also liavc generally employed tlio intervals of the Com- 
mon Chor4 especially for the expression of energy and decision. Tak(3, for instance, 
the commencoments of several of Mozart’s Overtures, and of his glorious {Symphony 
known as ‘ Jupiter’; the martial part of the Finale of Beethoven’s Symphony iiij 
C-minor, and the commencoincnt of his ‘Fidclio’ Overture in E-majo,r. 
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In examining national times, the student cannot but be 
struck with the remarkably defined stamp which they gene- 
rally bear. In many of tliern it is impossible to alter a single 
note without materially injuring their characteristic beauty. 
A like degree of perfection is found only in the best melodics 
of our best composers. 

Some nations arc naturally more inclined to use a slower 
or faster tempo than others. The published collections of 
tunes seldom possess metronomical signs, and even the vague 
indications of the tempo by the usual terms Adapio, AmltDife, 
Atleproy &c., are sometimes wanting. If this is the case in 
songs, the best xdan, undoubtedly, is to examine the poetry, 
and to determine therefrom the tempo. The people them- 
selves sing an air of tlieir own not always exactly in the 
same tempo ^ but sometimes with greater or with less anima- 
tion. The occasions on which they sing, or other causes, 
are likely to infiucncc the degree of fastnovss. The same may 
also be observed in the performances of our most talented 
musicians. At one time the mood in which they may find 
themselves will unconsciously lead them to the adoption of a 
somewhat faster or slower tempo than at another time. 

Again, it is not unusual in national songs that the spirit 
of the x)octry requires in a verse, or a line, another tempo 
than that in which the music commences, or that wliich is 
the x)revailiiig one. liven in but one or two words the temjio 
Tiihtto is sometimes made use of. The efteet is generally im- 
pressive, since the deviations arc really conditioned by the 
j)Octry, and have therefore nothing in common with the attec- 
tation disx)laycd by many of our r/irtnou in the uncalled -for 
em^doyment of the tempo ruhato. For without sufficient cause 
the rhythmical flow is scarcely ever disturbed, as the taste of 
the peojjle is generally 'too natural and healthy to relish an 
alTcctcd expression. 

As is the tempo y so are the various kinds of expression 
respecting loudness and emx3hasis — forte, piano, fforzato, 
crencendoy dlmiunendo, &c. — in songs dependent especially 
upon the exj)ression of the Avords, and are therefore also 
•often varied in the different verses to which a melody is sung. 

N 
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It sometimes occurs that one verse or other expresses an 
emotion very different from that which is conveyed by the 
whole poem. This happens, as might be expected, more fre- 
quently in ballads than in lyric compositions. The tune is, 
liowcver, usually the same for each verse. It must tliercforc 
occasionally appear somewhat inappropriate to the words. 
But this is generally the case only when any such verse is 
regarded independently of the rest. The tunc generally 
expresses the dominant emotion conveyed by the poem re- 
markably well. A change of fempo and expression, which 
naturally suggests itself to the singer if he is impressed with 
the words whieli he sings, is in most instances quite sufficient 
to produce such modifications as may be required by a verse. 
The retention of the same tune for each verse has, moreover, 
the adv antage, that it better ensures the oneness of the whole 
song, than the occasional introduction of a melody very dif- 
ferent in character would do. To explain this more clearly, 
let us suppose some person had to communicate to a friend 
some distressing intelligence, wherein ho had to mention an 
incident which, considered by itself, would certainly appear 
comical. If he is really impressed with the sad occurrence 
wJiich lie relates, liis relation of the laughable incident will 
naturally be much in the same subdued tone of voice, and 
will partake of the general tinge of sadness, which character- 
izes his communication. 

Quality, pitch, compass, and power of voice differ essentially 
in different nations. The llussians are renowned for their 
deep and powerful bass ; the Italians for their fine tenor and 
barytone. Some Asiatic nations sing in shrill notes by strain- 
ing the voice to its highest pitch ; others delight in a kind of 
vibration or treniolando. Some sing habitually in an under- 
tone ; others in a nasal tone. Others, again, cultivate with 
predilection the falsetto, and usually introduce it into their 
vocal performances. Lichtenstein, in describing the singing 
of a Hottentot congregation at Bavian^s Kloof, a missionary 
establishment of the Moravian Brethren in South Africa 
(now better known as Gnadenthal), observes, that among all 
the singers, consisting of about a hundred Hottentots of both* 
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vscxes, there was not one man with a bass or a barytone voice ; 
all the men had tenor voices, llespcctiiig the quality of voice 
of the Chinese^ Lt. -Colonel Fisher says : On no single part 
of the coast [of China] from north to south, did I ever hear 
a man sing from his lungs ; it was invariably tlic head voice 
or falsetto, and very absurd it was to sec a great big man 
emit such sounds out of his body.^^^ The traveller Kohl de- 
scribes the singing of the Morlacchi in Dalmatia as consisting 
entirely of cliains of shakcs.^^f 

Let us now turn for a moment to the iiivStrumcntal per- 
formances. Almost every instrument lias its peculiar colour 
of sound, which renders it especially suitable for the ex- 
pression of one emotion rather than of another. This is well- 
known to the musician. In writing a composition for a 
number of dilfercnt instruments in combination, — as, for in- 
stance, a Symphony or any other orchestral work, — he care- 
fully chooses for each musical idea those instruments which 
by their sound arc best qualified for conveying the intended 
impression. Most nations have some favourite instruments, 
which they more frequently employ than others ni their 
musical jierformanecs. It Avill easily be understood that the 
peculiar colour of sound of such instruments must greatly in- 
fiucnce the spirit of the music api)ertaining to a nation. 

In order, therefore, to understand the psychological cha- 
racter of the music of a foreign country, we must be ac- 
quainted not only with the construction of the favourite corn- 
])ositions, but with the nature of the vocal and instrumental 
performances of the people. Fftrthcrmore, an acquaintance 


* Personal Narrative of flirec Years’ Service in (diiiia, by Lt.-ColoJiel Fisher, 
C. P. Jiontlon, j). 17. 

f It is singular that WJilstling stiouhl not be as ujiivcrsally practised as Sing- 
ing ; but this appears to he the case. Puirtou ( First Fo(>tstci)S in East Africa ; 
Ijondon, 1850, p. 142) incidentally mentions the Arab’s hate of FI Sifr, or Whist- 
ling: “ Some say that the whistler’s mouth is not to be puritied for forty days; 
others, that Satan, touching a man’s person, causes him to produce the olhmsive 
sound.” Similar observations arc menn'oiicd by Purckhardt and other travellers. 
The American missionary, ITow%'ird .M.dcom ( Trav(ds in Soiitli-Kasterii Asia ; 
Boston, 1839, vol. i. p. 205) says : “ It is remarkable tliat the Purmese arc entirely 
^ ignorant of whistling. 1 have seen them stare intently on a person who did so, 
and saying to one anollier in surprise : ‘ Why ! ho makes music with his mouth T ” 

N a 
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with the habits and predilections of the people will be found 
a great help. In proof of tliis opinion, I shall notice an obser- 
vation respecting the national character of the Hungarian, 
The Magyar/^ Mr. Paget says, is accused of being lazy ; 
and if by that is meant that he has not the Englishman's 
love of work for its own sake, I believe the eharge is merited. 
A Magyar never moves when he can sit still, and never 
walks wlicn he can ride. Even riding on horseback seems too 
much trouble for him ; for lie generally puts four horses into 
Jiis little waggon, and in that state makes his excursions to the 
next village, or to the market-town. This want of energy is 
attended, too, with a want of j^er severance. The Hungarian 
is easily disappointed and discouraged if an enterprise does 
not succeed at the first attempt. The Magyar character has 
a singular mixture of habitual passiveness and melancholy, 
mixed up with great susceptibility to excitement. The Ma- 
gyar's step is slow and measured, his countenance pensive, 
and liis address imposing and dignified ; yet, once cxcitcjd, he 
rushes forward with a precipitation of whicli his enemies 
have often felt the force. In success lie gives himself up to 
the most unmeasured rejoicings ; and his solemnity is looked 
for in vain when the hot wines lend warmth to his clocpience, 
or the giddy dance whirls him round in its mystic maze. It is 
wonderful how completely he has imparted his own character 
to his national music. Nothing can be more sad and plaintive 
than the commencement of many of the Hungarian airs.^^^ 
There are, moreover, some countries where the character of 
the music is apparently in opposition to the distinctive cha- 
racter of the people. Although the Russian songs, for in- 
stance, are pervaded generally by an expression of melancholy 
and plaintivencss, the Russians themselves are well knoAvn 
to bo of a remarkably cheerful disposition, — indeed, a more 
light-hearted people probably does not exist.f The sub- 


* Hungary and Transylvania, by John Paget, Esq. ; London, 1839, vol. ii. 

p. 21. 

f As it is with natioius, so is it also with single individuals. No composer, for 
instance, is richer in sprightly and cheerful ideas than Carl Maria von Weber. • 
Several of his Overtures commcnco like the uncorking of a bottle of Champagne. 
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joined air is from the Ukraine, where the charaetcristic 
features of the Russian music have been preserved more in- 
tact than in the vicinity of St. Petersburg. 

IIUHSIAN AIR FROM THE UKRAINE. 


Adafjio, 



Again, travellers often tell us of the hilarious, — nay, al- 
most uproarious singing and dancing on festive occasions of 


We know, however, quite well, that this inastTr was almost constantly cither in a 
state of physical siiffering, or tortured by hypochondvia. The theorist Ijohc relates 
that when he called upon AVehcr, who was staying in an hotel at Weimar, he found 
tho cclchrated composer in bed. “ Could I only,” cried Weber, “ thereby insure 
myself a good digestion, and a quiet and cheerful disposition, J would willingly 
be a poor journeyman tailor I” Spohr, on the other hand, a healthy man of Her- 
culean stature, an able pedestrian and expert swimmer, as w(*ll as a respected 
and honoured citizen — in short, a composer in whose works vve might expect to 
► ilud some Handelian energy and decision — almost continually whines and writlics 
in enharmonic and chromatic progressions. 
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tlic ne^ro slaves in some countries of Soutli America. Yet, 
how truly miserable is the eomlition of human bciu'^s whose 
closest family tics can at any moment be severed at the will 
of a self-interested master ! 

The apparent contradiction is, nevertheless, perfectly con- 
sonant to the principles of human natui’e. The music of 
some nations evidently does not exhibit the every-day feel- 
ings, but wliat might be called the pent-up feelings of the 
people. If we know the occasions on which a nation espe- 
cially invents and performs its songs, we may generally per- 
ceive that the character of the music is strictly in accordance 
with tlic natural dispositions of the people."^ 

The most widely known tunes of a country afford by no 
means always the best examples to the student in illustration 
of the psychological character by which the music of the 
country is distinguished. None perhaps are more universally 
known than the so-called national hymns, — or, in other words, 
those songs which arc usually performed in honour of the sove- 
reign, or in commemoration of some political event. Many 
of these, of comparatively modern origiii, are productions of 
musicians who, devoid of inspiration, servilely imitated one 
or other celebrated composition of the same kijid of a foreign 
country. In proof of this assertion I shall briefly notice a 
few of the most interesting national hymns. 

The English hymn, ^ God save the King^, has been adopted 
at several German Courts. In Prussia it is called ^ lleil Dir 
im Siegerkranz.^ In that coimtry it was sung in public for 
the first time in the year 179G at the National Theatre in 
Berlin. f The authorship of the tunc, as I have already 
intimated, has not hitherto been satisfactorily ascertained. 


* ]\rrR. Francos Anno Kemble, in lior Journal of a Jlcsidcnce on a Gcorginu 
Plantation (l^ondon, 18b3, p. 100), obsenx’s: — “I have hoard tliat many of tho 
masters and overseers on those plantations prohibit melancholy tunes or words, 
and encourage nothing but ohcerfid music and sonsoh'ss words, doprecatiiig 
the ctVect of sadder strains upon the slaves, whoso peculiar musical sensibility 
might he expected to make them especially cxeitablo hy any songs of a plaintive 
character, and having any reference to their particular hardships.” 

f Tho words of the TVussian hymn arc by Ilcinricli Harries, a clergyman, born 
in the year 1701^ in Flcnsbiirg ; he died, in 1802, at Briigg, near Kiel,. 
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Chrysancler has recently endeavoured to prove by circum- 
stantial evidence that Henry Carey must have been its com- 
poser.’^ 

The Austrian national hymn^ ^ Gott crhalte [Franz] den 
Kaiser^^ is a composition by Joseph Haydn. Having during 
his visit to F]nglaiid witnessed the cllect of ^ God save the 
King^^ on public and solemn occasions^ Haydn resolved^ after 
liis return to Vienna^ to present his country witli a similar 
composition. Baron Swieten and Count Saurau^ two of liis 
induential patrons^ procured the poetry for him, and by their 
agency the hymn was performed for the first time at the 
celebration of the birth-day of the emperor Franz, on the 
12th of February, 1707, at tlic theatre in Vienna. The 
poetry was by L. Ijcopold Haschka. Subsc(picntly, in the 
reign of the emperor Ferdinand, other Avords were substi- 
tuted, written by Baron Zedlitz. It may interest the reader 
to sec HaydiFs first sketch of the melody, with an improve- 
ment indicated in small notes, Avhieh was found among 
his papers, in the handwriting of the com poser, t 


HAYDN’S FlkST SKETCH OF THE A(^STHIAN HYMN. 



* See ‘ J.ilirbuclicr fiir musikdlisclie IVisseiiseliat't,’ Lcii)zig, 18G3, p. 287. 
f How iiistnietivc would it be for nmsieiauH, did they possoBB a judiciously 
written dissertation by means of wliicli the ri'ader would be, so to say, introduced 
into the workshops of our great coniiioscrs, wliere lie might be enabled to observo 
them in their usual occupation 1 Of Bcctlioveji we possess several sketches re- 
lating to some of his most celebrated compositions. They arc interesting evi- 
dences of his carefulness and perseverance in altering, rejecting, and iiolishing 
phrases and sections, until the musical idea attained the degree of i>erfcction 
aimed at. If wc do not find the same evidences of labour in some other of our 
great masters, it must bo chiefly attributed to the circumstance that it was more 
their habit not to use tlie ])cn until they had nearly finished a composition. 
Mo:sart, evidently, had proceeded thus with his Overture to ‘ Don Juan,’ which, it 
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The orchestral score of this hymn was written by Jlaydu 
for violino 1, violino 2^ viola, basso, llanto, oboi, fagotti, corni, 
clarini, and tympani, with the simple melody to be sung in 
unison by the chorus, in vvliich the audience was evidently 
intended to join.* The first iiublished pianoforte arrange- 
ment, made by Ilaydu himself, is as follows : — 


THE ATTSTIHAN HYMN. 



will be remembered, be wrote down, to the astoiiisliment of Iur friemds, in the 
course of a few hours, shortly before the first performance of the Opera. Of 
Ohick, we know tliat he would occupy himself for more than a year with tho 
composilion of an opera without writing down a single note. liut when he at 
last took pen in band, he was already so far advanced with his work that he used 
to say to his friends : My Oijcra is linished.” 

* I'liis score has been published in * Cmcilia, ’eliio Zeitschrift fiir die musi- 
kalischo Welt; Mainz, 1843, vol. xxii. p. 152. 
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This beautiful air is thoroughly German, and found there- 
fore an immediate and ready acceptance in the hearts of the 
people for whom it was intended. 

The llussian hymn dates from the year 1830, when the 
emperor Nicholas ordered it to be performed in concerts and 
rejucsentations on the stage. Its composer is Colonel Alexis 
LwofF (born in llcvcl, Esthonia, in the year 1799). Though 
eminently fitted for its purpose, this melody possesses none 
of the characteristics peculiar to the popidar music of Russia. 
It appears rather to have been suggested by the Sicilian 
Mariners^ Hymn — an air whicli is well known in England, 
but which, for the sake of comparison, I shall insert hero 
with the composition of Colonel Lwolf, 


THE RUSSIAN HYMN. 
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The Sicilian Mariners^ Hymn is also a favourite air of 
the Gondoliers in Venice, who sing it in solemn chorus, it is 
said, especially on the morning of St. Mary’s day. The 
original liarmony has undoubtedly been touched u|) by the 
hand of a musician. 


ITALIAN HYMN. 
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The patriotic song of the Dancs^ Kong Christian stod vccl 
hoion inast/^ claims our attention^ not as possessing any jiar- 
ticularly musical interest, but rather from the circumstance 
that, owing to a recent liappy royal alliance, it is likely to 
become popular also in Englaiul. The first verse of this song 
commemorates the bravci'y of Christian TV., the favourite 
king of tlic Danes ; and the subsecpient verses arc in praise 
of other Danish heroes who, like king Christian IV., distin- 
guislied themselves in naval battles. The poetry is by Kwald, 
and the music by a German composer, Johann Hartmann, 
who in the year 1708 settled in Copenhagen, where he died 
ill 1791. The* song having been introduced by Hartmann 
into an Operetta of his composition, entitled Flslierne The 
Fishermen^), was received with enthusiasm, and soon became 
popular all over Denmark. The composer has, however, too 
closely imitated ^ llule, Britannia,^ to produce a work distin- 
guished by originality. 


KONG CHKISTIAN. 
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^ Rulc^ Hritannia/ composed by Dr. Arno^ occurs in his 
masque of Alfred^ which was jicrformcd for the first time 
in the year 1740^ in commemoration of the accession of 
George I.* M. Schoclcher has extracted passages from 
llandcPs Occasional Oratorio, with the object of proving tliat 
Arne compiled his spirited composition from fragments bor- 
rowed from Handel. t If this was really the ease, Arne must 
indeed have been a wonderful genius \ for a composition of 
greater oneness, and decision in expression, than ^ Rule, Bri- 
tannia,^ it would be difficult to fiud.J 

The Drench national hymn (if it may be termed so) of the 
present empire, Variant pour la Sjjrie, was composed by 
Ilortense, the mother of Napoleon III. Her music-master. 


* Arne was born in the year 1710, and died in 1778. 
t Hcc The Life of I]an<lel, by A^ictor SclKeleiior ; London, 1857 , p. 299, 
t Tlie remark of M. Seluelcher has called forth an extended controversy which 
will be found in ^ Notes and Queries,’ Second Series^ vol. iv. j)p. 152, 416, 408 P 
and vol. v. pp. 91, 136, 319. 
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the well-known composer Lcsucur, is said to have lent a 
helping hand. A collection of twelve French songs, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, entitled ^ ilomanccs misos cn 
musi(pie j)ar llovtense, Diichcssc dc Saint Leu (Ex-Reiiie do 
Ilollande),^ has been published in London. The first song in 
the collection is ^ Le beau Dunois,^ better known, from the 
commencement of the first verse, as ^ Partant pour la Syrie/ 
These compositions are rather cleverly written, and evince a 
greater practical experience than is usually found among 
musical amateurs. Hence may have arisen tlie impression, 
perhaps erroneous, that ^ Partant pour la Syric^ is the work 
of two com])osers — the royal and a professional one. 

The ^ Marseillaise ^ dates from the year 171):L Its composer 
was Ilougct de PIslc (born in 1700, died in 183()). He like- 
wise lias had his claim to the authorship of his composition 
at various times impugned. Tii a recent communication to 
a Oerman periodical, ^ Die Gartcnlaubc,^ wc arc told that the 
real composer of this deservedly famous tune was Iloltz- 
mann, a musician of the last century, who resided at Meers- 
burg, and who has left a Mass in manuscript, written in or 
before the year 1776, in which the identical melody is to be 
found.* Again, there exists an old (xcrman national song 
about a noble robber,^^ which concludes with the same sec- 
tion of four bars Avhich forms the commencement of the 
^ Marseillaise.^ But, as Ave do not know exactly /toio old this 
old tune^^ is, it may jiossibly be younger tiian the corn* 
position of Rouget dc Tlsle. Besides, considering the 
enormous number of German national tunes — there cannot 
be fewer than '2000 in the jinblishcd collections, — it is not 
surprising that we should find in one or other of them a 
phrase or sentence which is similar to one in a tunc of a 
foreign country .t 


* Seo Atlicnnonm, January to Juno, 1861. 

f In a communication published in tlic musical journal enlltlofl * Cfocilia’ 
(Band xxvii ; Mainz, 1848, p. 208), a writer states tliat lie lias f()nii(5d a manu- 
script collection of (Icrman popular melodies amountiiii; to tlio iiunibtT of 4000. 
As, however, this collection appears, from the writer’s own statement, to 
include many tunes which ought properly to be considered as varieties of tho 
same tune, tho number might undoubtedly be much reduced. 
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As regards the origiu of the celebrated song, ^ Marlborough/ 
or ^ Chanson de Malbrouk/ as the French call it, there exists 
a tradition that the melody was derived from the East, and 
that it was carried to France by the Crusaders. But, ac- 
cording to more general opinion, the Arabs originally adopted 
it from the French. Thus much is certain : it has long 
been known and is still popular in several Eastern countries. 
Eodwcll heard it sung in Constantinople, and also in towns 
of Greece.* He takes it for granted tliat the melody was 
introduced into Constantinople by the Franks.^ Villotcau 
met with it in Egypt, where, he was told, it had formerly 
been sung to other words than those used at the time when 
he visitefl that country. All he could ascertain respecting 
its origin was that, according to usual opinion, it was intro- 
duced into Egypt by merchants from Greece. Villotcau evi- 
dently took it as an established fact that France must have 
been the country in which it originated. There are, how- 
ever, several Arabic airs which somewhat resemble it in con- 
struction. Besides, considering the tastes and predilections 
of the two nations, it appears mucli more likely that tlic 
French would ado})t a national tune of the Arabs, than that 
the latter should have adopted it from hearing it sui\g by 
their Fi*cnch visitors, with whom they felt no sympathy, but 
who were generally distasteful to them as foreigners and 
Christians. And further, in almost every instance where we 
meet with a musical instrument, scale, or composition apper- 
taining to both Asiatic and European people, we may be sure 
that it originated in the East. This can often be distinctly 
traced. For the sake of comparison, I shall insert here the 
French Malbrouk melody with the Arabic one, — the latter 
in the notation of Villotcau as he heard tlic air sung in Egypt. J 

* See A Classical and Toi^o^^rapliical Tour through Greece, hy Edward 
Dodwoll ; London, 1819, vol. ji. p. 17. 

t The Eastern designation of Franks^ it must be remembered, applies not only 
to Frenchmen, hut to western Europeans in general. 

t 1 retain here Villoteau’s manner of notation, which he has adopted to indi- 
cate the minute intervals peculiar to tlic Arabic system, lie used the sign -f 
for )aising a note a O7tc-third-tone, The interval thus marked in tlic above ex-* 
ample is therefore lower than F-sharp. 
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The same tune, but slightly different, is also usually per- 
formed by the Egyptians on the Zamr, a kind of Oboe, at 
weddings, while the bride is being conducted through her 
apartments. On this occasion it is played, according to 
Villotcau’s notation, as follows. 


EGYPTIAN AVEDDING MIJSK^ 



The most widely known of all Ilung.arian tunes is 2)Cidiaps 
the celebrated ilakotzy March. On the whole it may be 
taken as fairly representing the characteristics of Hungarian 
music. There are however some older compositions extant, 
bearing the name of llakdtzy, which exhibit even more 
strongly the true character of Hungarian national music. 
They date from the beginning of the last century, when the 
Transylvanian prince Eranz Kakdtzy unsuccessfully opposed 
the power of Austria. ** Tlie prohibition by the Austrian 
government of the performance of the Rakotzy March on 
jpublic occasions, and the confiscation of the printed copies 
in the music shops, have undoubtedly given an tidditional 
stimulus to the preservation of the cherished tunc in the 
hearts of the people. 


KAKuTZY MAIICII. 
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^^When I hear the Rakotzy/^ a Hungarian gentleman 
exclaimed, I feel as if I must at once go to war to conquer 
the world. My fingers convulsively twitch to seize a pistol, 
a sword, a bludgeon, or whatever weapon may be at hand, — 
I must clutch it and march forward 

• o % 
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The famous Servian march and song, ' Rise, Servians, rise 
to arms also reveals faithfully the characteristic spirit pre- 
valent in the music of the people to whom it appertains. 
This tune exercises the same fascinating power upon the 
Servians as the Marseillaise upon the French, and the 
Rakotzy march upon the Hungarians. It is instructive to 
compare carefully with each other these three revolutionary 
marches, since they show in liovv very different a way 
different nations express in music their ardent love and 
enthusiasm for fatherland and liberty. 


SERVIAN MARCH, ‘RISE, SERVIANS !» 
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A collection of all tlie celebrated compositions of this 
class, with historical notices, womld undoubtedly be inte- 
resting. Almost every country could supply at least one or 
two specimens. To point out only a few : — Norway possesses 
its ‘ Gamle Norge^ ; Sweden its ^ War-march of King Charles 
XII.^; Portugal its ^Hymno constitucional,^ composed by 
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Don Pedro I., emperor of Brazil ; Turkey its ^ Marcli of 
Mahmud II/, composed by Giuseppe Donizetti.* 

This is not the place to enter further into an examination 
of such compositions. The examples which have been given 
will suffice for the present purpose, which is merely, as I 
have stated, to show that, however interesting these compo- 
sitions may be in other respects, they are, on the whole, but 
inadequate representatives of the psychological character by 
which the national music of the countries to which they 
belong is distinguished. 

It is important that ivc should fully understand the indis- 
pensable necessity of exercising discernment in collecting 
facts, if we wish not to be misled. I shall therefore conclude 
this chapter with a few words concerning the sources which 
are at present at our disposal for obtaining the requisite 
information. 

As national tunes are usually transmitted by tradition 
only, and as the songs and dances of a country are best 
preserved in those districts and places which arc most 
secluded, and therefore least accessible to visitors, we can 
readily explain the difficulty *of obtaining a considerable 
number of genuine specimens. Besides, the collector has to 
encounter the usual disinclination of tlic country people to 
communicate their music to the inquisitive stranger ; they 
cannot exactly understand his object in noting down old 
tunes so carefully ; his proceeding appears to them the 
useless pastime of an idler, which they feel but little inclined 
to encourage. Talvj relates that some Servians on a visit to 
Vienna, being requested by their friends to recite some of 
their beautiful old national ballads, became bashful, and felt 
almost hurt; so much were they impressed with the belief 
that their friends intended to ridicule them. Jeg vil ikke 
vaere en Narr for Byenfolk I wont play the fool to amuse 
the city folks^^), replied a»Norwegian peasant in Thclemarken 


^ Ginseppe Donizetti, a brother of the well-known Opera composer Gaetano 
Donizetti, died in the year 1856 in Constantinople, where he was director of the 
Sultan’s band. 
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when asked by a student from Christiania^ who was collecting 
songs, to repeat a verse.* I have also found that the German 
peasant girls, when induced to sing to me, would generally 
commence with some new operatic melody, obtained perhaps 
from a strolling fiddler or barrel-organ grinder from some 
neighbouring town, supposing that the most fashionable tune 
must be the most acceptable. 

Thus it may be explained why, in countries which formerly 
were thought to possess scarcely any national songs, rich 
harvests of them have recently been gathered by men who 
understood how to find the hidden places where they have 
grown up. 

Travellers (especially the English) arc seldom experienced 
musicians. Their accounts ought therefore, in general, to be 
received with caution. They are also often hasty in their 
conclusions. If a Chinese, having stayed for a week or two 
in Southampton, and heard some music in the streets, or in 
a public-house, undertook on his return to the Celestial 
Empire to enlighten his fellow-countrymen on the actual 
state of this art in England, how far would his communi- 
cation probably be in accordance with the truth? Many 
travellers have made positive statements without better 
means of judging. 

Again, information which might be highly interesting and 
valuable, is often rendered obscure and almost useless by 
an incorrect application of some technical term used in 
music, the meaning conveyed being sometimes quite contrary 
to that which was intended by the writer. Thus, we meet 
with the word harmoniom where undoubtedly we ought to 
read melodious ; and people have been described as singing 
together ^^with much harmony/^ where, to conclude from 
the whole description of their performance, the singing must 
have been certainly in unison. The expression, ^^set to 
music,^^ is used for arranged or for ^^put into notation 
as well as for composed 


* See The Oxonian in Thelemarken ; London, 1858, vol. i. p. 67. 
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If much caution is necessary in accepting the statements 
referring to foreign music made by travellers, it will he easily 
understood that the musical compositions transmitted by 
them cannot always be received as conveying a faithful im- 
pression of the national music of the country in which the 
specimens were collected. Indeed, one must be a good 
musician to be able to write down correctly music entirely 
different in construction and expression from that to which 
he is used, and to indicate as exactly as possible by musical 
signs the peculiar mode of its performance. This difficulty 
must be the greater if (as is often tlie case in collecting 
national music) one has not the opportunity of hearing it 
efficiently and repeatedly executed.* Those travellers who 
are (or think they are) more musical than others, prove 
sometimes the least trustworthy, since they are tempted to 
^^improve^^ the music by more or less altering or rejecting 
what they consider to be wrong from its lack of conformity 
with our present rules of musical composition. Besides, 
they not unfrequently evince an unwarranted predilection 
for the music of some particular nation, by extolling it with 
a warmth of admiration which precludes the idea of an un- 
biassed examination.. Mr. Bowdich was such an enthusiast. 
Among the negro melodies which he has published in his 
work on Ashanti, is to be found one in which is repeated a 
few times a rhythmical group of notes such as composers not 
unfrequently employ, and which occurs also in IlandeFs 


* M. Villotoaii, the well-known French musician attached to the Scientific 
Commission which accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte to Egypt, mentions the 
difficulty he experienced in catching the Arabic scale, because it ajipeared to him 
incorrect; while, on the other hand, his Arab music master declared the Euro- 
pean scale to ho unnatural and unsatisfactory. M. Villoteau says: “ Cc ne fut 
qu’en examinant la tablatnro des instrumens de musique d’fegypte, et surtout de 
ceux dont le inancbe est divise par des touches fixes, quo nous commen9amcs a 
nous ape rce voir quo Ics sons ne se suivaient pas, ainsi que les notres, par tons ct 
demi tons. Alora nous rectfnnumes qu'uii ton eoinprcnaii quatie degres et trois 
Intervalles egaux, chacun d’uii tiers de ton, et enfin nous fumes convaiiicus que 
cet intervalle que nous n’avions pu apprdcier dans Ic chant de notre inusicien, et 
qui etai^lus petit que notre demi-ton mineur, etait un tiers de ton. Depuis, les 
manusents sur la thdorie do la musique arabe nous ont coufirm^s dans cetto 
conviction. (Description do I’Egypte. Tome xiv. p. 134). 
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Hallelujah Chorus. Mr. Bowdich, who heard this melody 
sung and accompanied on a kind of harp by an albino negro* 
as loathsome as his music was astonishing/^ notices the 
circumstance in the following raptured expressions : Some- 
times he [the performer] became more collected, and a 
mournful air succeeded the recitative, though without the 
least connection, and he would again burst out with the 
whole force of his powerful voice in the notes of the Halle- 
lujah by Handel. To meet with this chorus in the wilds of 
Africa, and from such a being, had an effect T can scarcely 
describe, and I was lost in astonishment at the circumstance. 
There could not be a stronger proof of tlie nature of Handel, 
or the powers of the negro After this description the 
reader will be surprised on seeing Mr. BowdieVs own 
notation of the song. 


VOCAL PERFOllMANCE OF A NEGRO IN UPPP^R GUINEA, AS 
WRITTEN DOWN BY MR. BOWDKai. 

Andante. 





-:q=i 


— - 1 

EEfi 



* The hue of the eye in the Icucous, or albino, is red : the black pigment 
which lines the choroid, as well as the colouring substance of the iris, being defec- 
tive, a led tinge is imparted to the light which penetrates tlie transparent blood- 
vessels of the iris and the interior parts of the eye. This defect, joined to a total 
want of colouring matter in the hair and the skin, constitutes a true albino. 
Prichard’s Natural History of Man, p. 73. 

t Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, by T. E. Bowdich ; London, 
1819, p. 450. 
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zLont/ rapid Recitative,.. 
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Furthermore, it is not advisable to place much reliance 
upon the aesthetic observations of travellers on the music of 
foreign nations, as they are generally apt to mislead. It is 
not to be expected that anyone should be able to form a just 
estimate of the beauty of music very different from that to 
which he is accustomed, and which, when heard for the first 
time, must appear almost as incomprehensible to him as an 
unknown language. This seems to be the reason why most 
travellers describe the music of a foreign and remote country, 
after having first become acquainted with it, as inexpressive 
and unpleasant, and. why they so frequently begin to speak 
more favourably of it^when they have become more familiar 
with its peculiarities. Mr. Lane, for instance, who has re- 
peatedly visited Egypt, says, I must confess that I generally 
take great delight in the more refined kind of music which I 
occasionally hear in Egypt, and the more I become habituated 
to the style, the more I am pleased with it ; though, at the 
same time, I must state that I have not met with many 
Europeans who enjoy it in the same degree as myself.^^* 

I venture also to suggest that no implicit confidence should 
be placed in the remarks relating to national music which we 
find sometimes in works of otherwise acknowledged authority. 


* An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, by 
E. W, Lane ; London, 1846, vol. ii. p. 193. 
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Scholars are not necessarily good judges of musical subjects, 
and though their conclusions may appear plausible, we should 
often be misled were we to adopt them without careful ex- 
amination. As this assertion may possibly be considered 
impertinent, I feel bound to notice a few instances in support 
of its correctness. 

Sir William Jones, in his dissertation ^On the Musical 
Modes of the Hindus,^ naively confesses himself to be so igno- 
rant of music as not even to know our common diatonic scale. 
He says, knowing my car to be very inefficiently exercised, 
I requested a German professor of music to accompany with 
his violin a Hindu lutenist, who sung by note some popular 
airs on the loves of Krishna and lladha; he assured me that 
the scales were the same; and Mr. Shore afterwards in- 
formed rne that, when the voice of a native singer was in 
tunc with his harpsichord, he found the Hindu series of seven 
notes to ascend, like ours, by a sharp third/^* Nevertheless, 
this dissertation, the learned writer of which had to apply to a 
professor of music in order to ascertain whether certain airs 
were composed in conformity with our usual scale or not, has 
been received and referred to by musicians as though the de- 
ductions which it contains were irrefragable. 

A curious oversight has been committed by a German 
savant who translated this treatise of Sir W. Jones into the 
German language. He published the translation with an 
appendix containing observations on the music of some other 
foreign nations, and among these an account of the nature of 
the music practised by the Polynesian islanders, elucidated 
by a very curious tune, as a specimen from the Society Is- 
lands, — which is, however, in reality, the composition of an 
Englishman. It originated thus : Mr. Joshua Steele gives in 
the ^ Philosophical Transactions^ an account of a Nose-flute 
from Otaheite, which had been transmitted to him for ex- 
amination by Sir Joseph Banks. He finds that only four 
notes can be properly produced on that flute, and he takes 
some pains to show that even with these few intervals an im- 


♦ Asiatic Bescarches, voJ. iii. p. 55. 
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pressive melody is obtainable. He submits, as an example, a 
small composition of his own in the compass of a fourth. 
Whether from his having been rather unsuccessful in his 
composition, which certainly has some savage traits, or 
whether from an insufficient knowledge of the English lan- 
guage in Herr von Dalberg, suffice it to say the latter has 
in his work given and described the composition of Mr. 
Steele as a genuine air from Otaheite.* The authority of 
Herr von Dalberg^s work has never been questioned. Other 
writers have investigated the constructions of that air, and 
have proceeded, from the peculiarities which it exhibits, to 
enlighten the musical world on the actual condition of the 
music of savages which has not been modified through 
European influence. 

If such communications are interestingly written, and if 
they contain statements boldly advanced, it is perhaps no 
wonder that they should be widely accepted without their 
correctness being disputed. Various instances could be cited 
of erroneous notions having been thus promulgated by able 
and distinguished writers who knew little or nothing of 
music. Miss Martincau asserts that all the music of nature 
is in minor, and that even the echo adopts that. key. In de- 
scribing the singing of Egyptian boatmen on the Nile, she 
observes, I do not know whether all the primitive music in 
the world is in the minor key : but I have been struck by its 
prevalence among all the savage, or half- civilized, or unedu- 
cated people whom I have known. The music of nature is 
all in the minor key ; the melodies of the winds, the sea, the 
waterfall, birds, and the echoes of bleating flocks among the 
hills ; and human song seems to follow this lead, till men 
are introduced at once into the new world of harmony and 
the knowledge of music in the major key. Our crew sang 
always in unison, and had evidently no conception of har- 
mony. I often wished that I could sing loud enough to 
catch their ear amidst their clamour, that I might see 


• Ueber die Musik der Indier ; aus dem Englischen iibersotzt Ton H. von 
^alberg; Erfurt, 1802. 
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whether my second would strike them with any sense of har- 
mony ; but their overpowering noise made any such attempt 
hopeless. We are accustomed to find or make the music 
which we call spirit-stirring in the major key : but their 
spirit-stirring music, set out to encourage them at the oar, is 
all of the same pathetic character as the most doleful, and 
only somewhat louder and more rapid.^^* 

Enough, probably, has been said to convince the reader 
that in order to ascertain the real character of the music of 
a nation, a careful comparison of the difierent attainable ac- 
counts communicated to us in books of travels, and through 
similar channels, is a preliminary step quite as indispensable 
as that of rejecting any specimens of music whose authen- 
ticity appears in the least doubtful. 


* Eastern Life, Present and Past, by Harriet Martineau ; London, 1848, 
vol. i. p. 34. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MUSIC AND POETEY COMBINED. 

I N national music, poetry and dancing are intimately con- 
nected with the music. The songs are very frequently 
also dances, and it is in some instances scarcely possible to 
appreciate the music properly without an acquaintance with 
the dances to which it belongs. Thifs, the Spanish Bolero, 
or the Fandango, the choruses of the dancing Dervishes, the 
Austrian Lundler, the Italian Tarantella, remain to us to a 
great extent a sealed book, so long as we arc acquainted only 
with the music, and not with the nature and purpose of the 
dances themselves. So likewise is it with the poetry. If we 
know the words of a song, vve frequently find therein a clue 
to certain peculiarities in the melody whigh otherwise would 
remain inexplicable.* 

This is not the place to dwell upon the advantage which 
ethnologists may derive from a perusal of the words apper- 
taining to national airs. This advantage must be all the 
greater because a knowledge of national poetry not only 
affords an insight into the peculiar construction of the lan- 
guage, but also reveals especially the individual views, cus- 
toms, and prejudices of a people. 

Neither is it necessary for our purpose to consider the in- 
terest attaching to the poetry on account of the various dia- 
lects of a language exhibited in the songs of most countries. 
There are, moreover, certain characteristic idioms and stand- 
ing epithets observable in the popular poetry of every nation 


* With the ancient nations also, music implied, as the reader undoubtedly is 
aware, a combination of poetry, music, and dancing, besides some sciences. 
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which cannot but be suggestive and highly interesting to 
philologists. 

A point more deserving the attention of the musician is 
the euphony of the language. It certainly appears that 
those nations whose language is particularly euphonious 
generally excel in vocal music. 

Professional performers more or Jess resembling our an- 
cient bards^ or the minstrels^ or the French Jongleurs, are to 
be found in many countries. Their performances are not un- 
frequently improvisations having reference to the adventures 
of a hero of former times, or to some important national 
event ; or their object is to arouse the enthusiasm and cou- 
rage of the warrior, — to extol the beauty of a mistress, or the 
greatness of a chief. In some countries these improvisators 
are mere hirelings at the service of any one who can be 
pleased with, and is willing to recompense, their laudations 
and jests. Such are, for instance, in Western Africa, the 
guiriots and jellehea among the negroes of Sencgainbia and 
Guinea, of whom almost every sable king retains a few, 
whose principal vocation it is to recite the wondrous accom- 
plishments and exploits of their lord and master. 

Some nations evince an extraordinary talent for extempore 
performances. Any new event of unusual interest is directly 
made the subject of a song j and as these songs arc often tra- 
ditionally preserved, they serve to some extent as the historical 
records of the nation. 

Some Russian gentlemen, two of whom were military 
officers, and a third was a naturalist, on visiting Kamtschatka, 
noticed that all their doings and those of their servants were 
watched with much curiosity by the natives, who soon com- 
memorated what they saw in the following song : — 

If I were the Major’s cook, I would take the boiling kettle off 
the' fire. 

If I were the Ensign’s cook, I would always take the kettle off 
with gloves. 

Should I ever be Paulozka, I would tie a white kerchief around 
my neck. 

Were I Paulozka’s man John, I would wear red stockings. 
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If 1 were the student, I would describe all the girls.* * * § 

If I were the student, I would describe the fish Uranoscopum. 

If I were the student, I would take all the eagles’ nests. 

If I were the student, I would describe all the seamews. 

If I were the student, I would describe all the hot s 2 )rings. 

If I wore the student, I would describe all the mountains. 

If I were the student, I would describe all the birds. 

If I were the student, I would describe all the fishes of the sea. 

If I were the student, I would take the skins of the red trout 
and stuff them with grass. 

The Tonga Islanders possess several songs descriptive of 
historical occurrences. One of these^ we are told, describes 
the principal events that happened during Captain Cook’s 
visit, and which, excepting a little exaggeration, is tolerably 
correct. Another describes the visit of Admiral d’Eiitrecas- 
teaux ; another the revolution of Tonga and the famous battle 
that was there fought .”t The Ilussian Admiral Otto von 
Kotzebue, while visiting one of the lladack Islands, Pacific 
Ocean, met with a chief who generally referred to the songs 
of his tribe as to a book whence to derive information respect- 
ing historical events, and also for the purpose of adducing 
evidence in support of any statements of his own. J 

A recent traveller in Dahomey, Western Africa, observes, 
^*^As these people have no written language, anything that 
happens in the kingdom, from the arrival Qf a stranger to an 
earthquake, is formed into a kind of song, which, rhythmless 
and rhymeless, is taught to professional men, and is thus 
transmitted to posterity .’^§ 


* All the girls. Very likely the meaning would have been rendered more 
correctly All the dragon-flies. In German this beautiful insect is called Jungfer 
(<* virgin” or “girl”); and S teller, in his German translation of the song from 
which the above is a reproduction, may, in adopting the word Jungfer^ have 
meant a kind of dragon-fly. This appears all the more probable as the student 
was evidently a naturalist. 

f An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands in the South Pacific Ocean ; 
compiled and arranged from the extensive communications of Mr. William 
Mariner, several years resident in those Islands, by John Martin, M.D. London, 
1817, vol. ii. p. 332. 

$ Entdeckungsreise in die Siidseo und nach der Behrings-Strasse unternom- 
men in den Jahren 1815-1818, vol. iii. p. 89. • 

§ A Mission to Gelele, King of Dahomey, by Eichard F. Burton ; London, 
1864, vcl. i. p. 213. 
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The extempore song of a compassionate negro woman on 
the banks of the Niger, communicated by Mungo Park, is 
well known. It will be remembered that the sympathizing 
and hospitable ncgress, after having offered the wearied tra- 
veller food and shelter for the night, was heard by him sing- 
ing to her companions : The wdnds roared, and the rains 
fell ; the poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat 
under our tree. He has no mother to bring him milk ! No 
wife has he to grind his corn 

Several European nations also are known to cultivate ex- 
tempore performances with much predilection and talent. 
The Italians, for instance, have their Improvisatori ; the 
Welsh their Pennillion singing ; and the Southern Germans 
their Schnodahupferln. These latter are short epigrammatic 
stanzas which the Bavarian, Tyrolese, and Styrian peasants 
adapt to one or other of their favourite dance tunes in f 
time. 

Unmeaning syllables are not unfrcquently introduced 
into popular poetry, principally for the sake of the music. 
A melody may by this means be easily enlarged without any 
alteration of the poetry itself. The two following examples 
will explain this more clearly. 


No. 1. AUSTRIAN AIR. 

Andante. 



Oi, . . . dass’s im Wald fin-ster icr, oi, , . . das maclit das 












Holz; oi, 


dass mein Schalz sau-ber is, oi, 
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• das maebt mih sclitolz. 
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No. 2. 

TYROLESE AIK. 

Andaniino. 




Magst ep - par an Ho-senlupf wag’n ? di doi 
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Our previous remarks on the arrangements of national 
tunes^ sippV with equal force to the translations of tj^e 
poetry. The new dress is sure to impair the original charms 
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of the songs. The translators of the words are liable to fall 
into the mistake common to the arrangers of the music. 
Their renderings are too artificial, too far-fetched and pre- 
tentious, and hence the original spirit is not faithfully pre- 
served. 

An acquaintance with the poetry is, however, so valuable 
as an aid to the student of national music, that he should 
attend to the translations in all instances where he is unable 
to examine the poetry in its original language. I shall in- 
sert here translations of a few songs in which, as far as I am 
able to judge, the original characteristics of the poetry have 
been rendered as faithfully as possible. I give them with 
the object of more fully convincing the student of the advan- 
tage which he may derive from familiarizing himself with the 
words of the songs, and also for the purpose of awakening a 
deeper interest for this fascinating branch of our investigation. 


SONG OF A RUSSIAN PEASANT GIRL. 

Nightingale, O nightingale, 

Nightingale so full of song, 

Tell me, tell me, where thou fliest, 

Where to sing now in the night ? 

Will another maiden hear thee 
Like to me, poor me, all night 
Sleepless, restless, comfortless. 

Ever full of tears her eyes? 

Fly, O fly, dear nightingale, 

Over hundred countries fly. 

Over the blue sea so far ; 

Spy the distant countries through, 

Town and village, hill and dell, 

Whether thou find’st any one 
Wlio so sad is, as am 1. 

O, I bore a necklace once, 

All of pearls like morning dew ; 

And I bore a finger-ring, 

With a precious stone thereon ; 

And I bore deep in my heart 
Love, a love so warm and trUe. 

p 2 
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When the sad, sad autumn came, 
Were the pearls no longer clear; 
And in winter burst my ring, 

On my finger, of itself! 

Ah 1 and when the spring came on. 
Had forgotten me my love.* 


SONG OF A FINNISH MAIDEN. 

If my well-known should come, 

My often-seen should appear ; 

I would snatch a kiss from his mouth, 

If it were tainted with wolf’s blood ; 

I would seize and press his hand, 

If a serpent were at the end of it. 

If the wind had a mind, 

If the breeze had a tongue 
To bear and bring back the vows 
Which two lovers exchange : 

All dainties would I disregard, 

Even the vicar’s savoury meat ; 

Eather than forsake the friend of my heart. 
The wild game of my summer’s hunting, 
The darling of my winter’s taming, f 


. A SONG OF THE LAPLANDERS. 

• Accursed wolf! far hence away ! 

Make in these woods no longer stay : 

Fly hence I and seek earth’s utmost bounds, 
Or perish by the hunter’s wounds I J 


♦ Historical View of tho Languages and Literaturo of the Slavic Nations, 
by Talvi ; New York, 1860, p. ^49. 

•f Travels in Various Countries, by Edward Daniel Clarko ; London, 1810. 
Part iii. Section ii. p. 447. 

t Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, by Joseph Acerbi ; London, 
1802, vol. ii. p. 311. • 
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LAMENTATION OP A GREENLANDER ON THE DEATH 

OF ms SON. 

Woe is me, that I see thy wonted seat, but see it empty ! 

Vain arc thy mother’s toils of love to dry thy garments. 

Lt)l my joy is gone into darkness; it is crept into the caverns 
of the mountains. 

Once, when the even came, I went out and was glad : I stretched 
out my eager eye, and waited thy return. 

Behold, thou earnest ! Thou earnest manfully rowing on, vying 
with young and old. 

Never didst thou return empty from the sea ; thy kajak brought 
its never-failing load of seals or sea-fowl. 

Thy mother, she kindled the lire and boiled; she boiled what 
thy hand accpiired. 

Thy mother, she spread thy booty before many invited guests, 
and I took my portion among them. 

Thou espiedst the shalloi)’s scarlet streamer from :^r, and joy- 
fully shoutedst : Behold, Lars* cometh !” 

Thou skippedst over the strand with haste, and thy hand took 
hold of the gunnel of the shallop. 

Then were thy seals produced, and thy mother separated the 
blubber ; for this thou reccivedst shirts of linen, and iron barbs 
for thy spears and arrows. 

But now, alas, ’tis over! When I think on thee, my bowels are 
moved within me. 

O, could I weep like others! for then might I alleviate my 
pain. 

Wliat shall I wish for more on earth ? Death is now become the 
most desirable thing. 

But then, who shall provide for my wife, and the rest of my 
tender children 1 

I will still live a little while; but my joy shall consist henceforth 
in denying myself all that is desirable to man.f 


* The factor. 

f The History of Greenland, hy David Cranlz; London, 1767, vol. i. p. 239. 
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CIKCASSIAN SONG ON THE DEATH OF A CHIEF. 

Before the years of his puberty had arrived, his courage was 
matured. He died, not in defence of his native village, but 
to display his bravery. 

He heard the music of the red-haired Muscovite chieftain, and wield- 
ing his sabre to its sounds, he rushed into the midst of the enemy. 

He was the last of his race, and its heritage has passed into the 
hands of others. 

His sister’s hair was dark and glossy like the black silk of 
Leipzig; but, in her grief she has torn it from her head, be- 
cause the chief of her house had fallen. 

He rushed against the steed of the red-haired chief ; the gener^d 
escaped, but Pshugui bore off his charger, of the valued race 
of Tram, and its housings. 

In the morning he left his home about an affair of peace, and in 
the evening he was carried back in his grave-clothes. 

** God be thanked,” cried his mother, that thou hast fallen in the 
field of honour, and not in the pursuit of plunder 1” 

Twice in t^e battle he changed his steeds; but his heart was 
unchanged, and thus Pshugui fell. 

When the women of the village for whose safety he had fought, 
saw him stretched lifeless before them, they tore their raiment, 
and cried “We have lost the prince, our deliverer I” 

His sabre had saved them from captivity. The soul of Pshugui 
is fled, but his body and arms have been saved from the hands 
of the enemy. 

When he uncovered his deadly rifle, the rapid shots filled the Mus- 
covites with fear, and numerously they fell beneath them. 

The sun shone full on his crimson garments ; and, like the sun, 
he became conspicuous in the midst of the field. 

His black horse swept through the fight, swift as a hawk, while 
blood from the sabre of Pshugui dyed his sleeve. 

With his last breath he said, “Take my faithful steed to my 
beloved, the daughter of my host ; in seeing it she will thiidc 
she again sees her Pshugui. 

His fnends shed tears of water, but his sister tears of blood. 
Youth has fallen a martyr in the midst of war I* 


« Journal of a Eesidence in Circassia, by James Stanislaus Bell ; Londeya, 
1840, vol. i. p. 174. 
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A KALMUK SONG. 

Having fettered my camel near the source of the river Manich, 
whose waters are bitter, I should like to sit with my Sogonda 
and jilay witli her, snatching the smoking pipe from her. 

The brand on my wild grey horse has the shape of a gun. If, 
after having him well bridled, I could run away with my 
Sogonda, should I be guilty ? ^ 

The crows and the owlets sit in rows on the bushes. I should 
like to play with the sweet-tongued Sogonda, wresting a steel 
and* a flint from her.* 

The grass is waving on the meadow ; the imago of the beautiful 
Sogonda comes to my mind. Wliat is she doing now ; she 
who shared her heart and thought s with me ? 


AN ASTRAKAN TARTAR’S LAST FAREWELL. 

My bay horse was fond of my singing a tolgaw\ while I was 
riding. My bay horse will remain in the stables. 

My Tartar girls, beautiful as the waves, remained in the tent. My 
beautiful Tartar girls will find a husband for themselves ; my 
bay horse will find a rider. 

My old mother, after losing such a warrior as 1, will stoop from 
grief, and will find a dark grave for herself. 


PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The late prince of Shiraz, the well-known Fermanfermah, having fallen in 
love with an Armenian girl, this song was composed and sung throughout 
all Persia. ’’t 

Joy and bustle resound in Shiraz ; a sugar-mouthed girl came there. 

Faith ! Reyhana, come and embrace the Mussulman creed. 
Truly I I wiU not turn to the Mussulman fiiith. I will not be a Mus- 
sulman. If I do so, I shall be killed. 0, Shahzade I restore 
Reyhana to liberty. 


* As the ^almuk women are very fond of smoking, they never part with 
their tobacco, steel, flint, &c. 

f Tolgaw — the popular song of the Tartars. 

• t Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, &c., by Alexander Chodzko ; 
London, 1842, p. 426. 
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I will give thee a turban and a calotte ; I will give thee a Cash- 
mere shawl and a satin petticoat ; I will give thee a dagger 
richly set with diamonds. I will bestow on thee riches and 
plenty. Come, Eeyhana, and embrace the Mussulman faith. 

I do not want either a turban or a calotte. I intreat you in the 
name of Allah, Shahzade 1 restore me to liberty ! 


A PEES]ii.N LOVE-SONG. 

Ferrijii walks proudly through the bazaar. I perceive her red 
dress. I am afraid she will come to me. Woe to me! •Ferruh 
has kindled a fire in my soul I O do not be cruel — do not 
spill my blood ! 

Ferruh’s dress is scarlet ; her face shines, burns ! Ferruh is a kid, 
born in the spring. O do not be cruel — do not spill my blood 1 
Ferruh’s eyes call me. My fiiiicy dreams odd freaks. Her beauty 
makes a Mussulman of a Kafir.* 0 do not be cruel — do not 
spill my blood I 

I will write your name on a slip of paper ; I will put it near my 
heart, and will keep it there. I will steal you from your 
father I Woe to me 1 O do not be cruel — do not sjnll my blood ! 


IMPEOVISATION OF THE DYING KUEEOGLOU, 

THE FAMOUS BANDIT-MINSTEEL OF NOETHEEN 

PEESIA. 

0, INCONSTANT Fate I shall T proclaim to the world thy wicked- 
ness ? Thou hast befriended nobody faithfully to the end. Death 
was always thy last reward ! 

How many potentates thou hast put on a level with the thorn, 
creeping on the earth ! Didst thou not say to the Hebrew 
Joseph^ “ Thou must be a slave?” Didst thou not sell him like 
vile merchandise? 

What didst thou do with every monarch ? with every ruler of the 
world? Whore is that Soleiman commanding the divs and 
the peris ? Did not the king of kings, Kaykaus, that second 
Eustem, lose in play at dice with death ? ^ 


* The epithet Kafir is given by the Mahomedans to Infidels, i. e. person^ 
unconverted to Islamism. 
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Most of the Improvisations of Kurroglou are sung to the 
following tune. 


KURROGLOU. 



A TURKOMAN SONG FROM KIIORASAN. 

My beloved, with a face radiant with smiles, comes from the 
source of the cool stream. She is surrounded by fourteen or 
fifteen ducks [beautiful girls],* who all, hand in hand, are coming 
here. 

Her face is bedewed with drops of SAveat ; her sparkling eyes are 
intoxicated with love. She plucked a nosegay of narcissus, and 
the sweat rills from her forehead. 


* “ As the dove is the bird of love and beauty in Europe, so is the parrot with 
• the Persians, and the duck with the Turks.” — Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of Persia &c., by A. Chodzko ; London, 1842, p. 386. 
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There are twelve months in a year, and three holy days [prin- 
cipal feast days]. I am amazed at your beauty ; my beloved is 
a black-eyed gazelle. She came from one dale, and goes into 
another. 

Is it a houri? is it an angel? is it a heaven with its celestial 
sphere turning round me ? Is it a single duck, that came from 
a valley and goes into a valley*? 

Karajoglan says to himself — I do not care for worldly riches. I put 
my head in my sweetheart’s way. She is coming, a string of 
pearls hanging from her waist.* 

A MALAY SONG. 

The painful feeling of my love will only cease 
When the wicked of the world, 

The knaves, the thieves, and the liars, 

The scandalous and those who steal. 

And the banditti, are all held in contempt ; 

When the robbers and plunderers are all destroyed, 

And cock-fighters are in despair; 

When gamblers are cast out. 

Then, perhaps, the sadness of my heart may cease ; 

Then may I be restored to peace and happiness. 

JAVANESE SONG. 

My handsome girl ! in bringing a purchase from the market, 
When you have paid th^ price, cast not your eyes behind. 

But move quickly 

Lest men may seize upon you.f 

SIAMESE SONG. 

A mother’s merits, who can say 
How inappreciable they ? 

A mother’s merits, earth can bring 
Nought ’gainst them in the scale to weigh. 

The fire-fly’s light’s a lovely thing ; 

But those are bright as noon-tide ray. 


* Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, &c., by A. Chodzko, p. 386. 
t The History of Java, hy Thomas Stamford Raffles ; London, 1817, vol. i. • 
p. 404 and 409. 
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Wide is the air, vast heaven’s arched hall ; 
Yet they are narrow, they are small. 

With mother’s merits when compared : 
The sea, the stream, the waterfall. 

Mount Meru* to its summit bared. 

Are trifling and unworthy all. 

Yes ! mother’s merits, high and true, 

They can eclipse, outweigh, outvie 
The earth, with towering Moimt Meru, 
And the huge ocean and the sky. 


SIAMESE SONG. 

Hateful, repulsive to the eye. 

The ugly vulture floats on high ; 

Yet harmless, faultless in his ways 
Upon the -dead alone he preys ; 

And all his acts in every place 
Are useful to the human race. 

The snowy Ibis, beautiful 
And white as softest cotton-wool, 

Preys on the living, and its joys 
Spring from the life that it destroys. 

So wicked men look sleek and fair 
Even when most mischievous they are.f 


BUKMESE MORNING HYMN. 

Hail the sun’s bright rays 
Chasing the night I 
Our voices applaud 

T]^e great Giver of Light I 
Hail to the flowers 

Fresh from their beds. 

Rich with the fragrance 
The night-dew sheds ! 


* Monnt Mem is the Holy Mountain of the Buddhists. 

*1* The Kingdom and People of Siam, by Sir John Bowling ; London, 1857, 
vol. i. p. 284. 
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Hail to the bird who 
With musical voice 
Bids the sleeper awake 

And come forth and rejoice I 
Lo I the broad river, 

The source of our food I 
Hail to the Giver — 

Munificent Buddh.’*^ 


CHINESE SONG. 

Sir John Barrow remarks that at the time of his visit to Chin^ this song, in 
praise of the flower Moo-lee^ was “ one of the most popular songs in the 
whole country.” The tunc to which it is sung, called Moo-lee^wha^ I have 
given page 50. 

How delightful this branch of fresh flowers I 
One morning, one day, it was droppgd in my house. 

I, the owner, will wear it not out of doors, 

But I will hold the fresh flower and be happy. 

How delightful this branch of the Moo-lee flower I 
In the full plot of flowers blooming none excels it ; 

I, the owner will wear this gathered branch, 

Wear it, yet fear, the flower seen, men will envy. 


LAMENT OF A CHINESE PRINCESS. 

This song, which is said to be very old, records the home-sickncss of a Chinese 
lady of the imperial family, who had been given in marriage to a Mongolian 
prince dwelling northward of the great wall of China. 

My kinsfolk have given me away 
Into a foreign land. 

To the chieftain of the Usun. 

He dwells in a miserable hut 
Covered with skins. 

His food is flesh, and milk is his drink. 

When I think of my home, 

Then I long to be a wild goose, 

That I might fly away into my Fatherland. ' 


Four Years in Bnrmah, by W. H. Marshall ; London, 1860, vol. ii. p. 225* 
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JAPANESE SONG. 

Upright in heart be thou, and pure, 
So iJhall the blessing of God 
Through eternity be upon thee ; 
Clamorous prayers shall not avail, 
But truly a clear conscience, 

That worships and fears in silence.* 

SONG OF A JAPANESE GIRL. 

Yes 1 eager is my longing 
To look upon thy face, 

With thee some words to speak ! 
But this I must renounce ; 

For should it in my dwelling 
Once chance to be divulged, 

That I with thee had spoken. 

Then grievous were the trouble 
Would surely light on me : 

For certain my good name 
Were lost for evermore. 


A SONG OF THE FEEJEB ISLANDERS. 

In Rewa a fine southerly wind was blowing ; 

The wind was blowing from the point of Rewa, 
And it shakos down the flowers of the Sinu tree, 

So that the women may make garlands. 

String the Sinu and cover it with Lemba flowers ; 
When put together I will hang it on my neck ; 

But the queen begs it and I take it off.— 

Queen 1 take our garland of Lemba ; 

I throw it on the little couch. 

Take ye the garland that I have been making. 

That the ladies may make a great noise in coming. 
Let us go to the thungiawa [a house]. 

The mother of Thangi-lemba was vexed ; 


Manners and Customs of tho Japanese in the Nineteenth Century, etc. ; New 
k, 1845, p. 214. 
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Why did you give away our dance ? 

The basket of dance-fees is empty, 

This world is a world of trouble ; 

They will not succeed in learning to dance, 
The sun goes down too soon in Muthtlata.* 


A SONG OF THE SAMOAN ISLANDERS. 

The Papalangi has come to Samoa ; 

The Papalangi has come to Vaiusu. 

Let us all go down to the* spring. 

The Papalangi i.^fond of the siva.*!* 

Where is the pig ? Where is the fattened fowl ? 

The Papalangi cannot join in the siva. 

Kindle up a light blaze I Where are the virgins ? 

I am going to get some cocoa-nuts. 

Look at this Samoan, how finely he dances I J 

A SONG OF THE TONGA ISLANDERS. 

This song, Mariner says, is very often sung by the Tonga Islanders, or, to speak 
perhaps more correctly, is given in a sort of recitative by either sex, and in 
the Tonga language has neither rhymes nor regular measure, although some 
of their songs have both.” 

Whilst wo were talking of Vavaoo tooa Lico, the women said to 
us : Let us repair to the back of the island to contemplate the 
setting sun; 

There let us listen to the warbling of the birds and the cooing of 
the wood-pigeon. 

We will gather flowers from the burying-place of Matdwto, and 
partake of refreshments prepared for us at Lico O’ne. 

We will then bathe in the sea, and rinse ourselves in the Vaoo A’ca. 

We will anoint eur skins in the sun with sweet-scented oil, and will 
plait in wreaths the flowers gathered at Matdwto. 

And now, as we stand motionless on the eminence over Anoo Manoo, 
the whistling of the wind among the branches of the lofty toa 
shall fill us with a pleasing melancholy. 


* Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition, by Charles Wilkes ; London, 
1845, vol. iii. p. 246. 

+ Siva — a dance. 

t Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition ; vol. ii. p. 135. 
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Or, our minds shall be seized with astonishment as we behold the 
roaring surf below, endeavouring but in vain to tear away the 
firm rocks. 

O I how much happier shall we be thus employed, than when 
engaged in troublesome and insipid affairs of life I * 

Now, as night comes on, wo- must return to the Mo6a. 

But hark I hear you not the sound of the mats % — They are practis- 
ing a ho-o6la f to be performed to-night in the marly at Tanea. 

Let us also go there. How will that scene of rejoicing call to 
our minds the many festivals held there before Vavaoo was torn 
to pieces by war I 

Alas ! liow destructive is war ! Behold 1 how it has rendered the 
land productive of weeds, and opened untimely graves for 
departed heroes I 

Our chiefs can now no longer enjoy the sweet pleasure of wander- 
ing alone by moonlight in search of their mistresses. 

But let us banish sorrow from our hearts, since we are at war we 
must think and act like the natives of Fejec, who first taught us 
this destructive art. 

Let us therefore enjoy the present time, for to-morrow, perhaj)s, or 
the next day, we may die. 

We will dress ourselves with the clii coola^ and put bands of white 
tappa round our waists. 

We will plait thick wreaths of jidle for our heads, and prepare 
strings of hooni for our necks, that their whiteness may show off 
the colour of our skins. 

Mark how the uncultivated spectators are profuse of their applause ! 

But now the dance is over. Let us remain here to-night, and feast 
and be cheerful ; and to-morrow we will depart for the Mooa. 

IIow troublesome are the -young men, begging for our wreaths of 
flowers, while they say in their flattery : “ See how charming 
these young girls look coming from Licoo I 

How beautiful are their skins, diffusing around a fragrance like the 
flowery precipice of Mataloco.” 

Let us also visit Licoo. — We will depart to-morrow. J 


* Reflections like these are as little natural to a people in its infancy as to 
children ; it appears therefore very probable that the poem has been somewhat 
tampered with by the translator. 

i* Bo-o6la — a kind of dance performed by torch-light. 

• X An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, compiled from the oom- 
muni cations of W. Mariner, by John Martin ; London, 1817, vol. i, p. 307. 
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COMPLAINT OF A MAORI GIRL. 
My regret is not 

To be expressed 1 Like a spring, 

The tears 

Gush from my eyes. 

I wonder whatever Te Kaiuku* is doing ; 
He who deserted me. Now 
I climb upon 

The ridge of mount Parahaki : 

From whence is clear the view 
Of the Island Tuhua. 

I see with regret 
The lofty Taumo,f 
Where dwells Tangiteriiru.J 
Let me hang in my ear 
The shark’s tooth. 

How fine, how pretty I’ll look I — 

But see, whose ship is that 
Tacking in the distance ? 

Is it yours ? O Hul§ 

You husband of Pohiwa, 

Sailing away 

On the tide to Europe. 

0 Toru 1 pray give me 
Some of your fine things ; 

For beautiful are 

The clothes of the sea-god. || 

Enough of this. 

1 must return to my rags, 

And to my nothing-at-alLIT 


♦ The name of her lover. 

f Taumo — the name of a high hill at Tuhua, whore there is a Pah, or village. 

% Tangiteruru — ^the name of the Chief of Tuhua. 

§ Hu, or Pohiwa, a Maori woman, was the wife of a European ; and having 
plenty of fine clothes, she was the admiration of her country-women. 

11 Tipua, the sea-god ; a fabulous monster, supposed to inhabit the ocean or 
the lakes. It is here used for the white man. 

^ Traditions and Superstitions of tho New Zealanders, by Edward Shortland;^ 
London, 1856, p. 178. 
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LAMENT OF THE MAOET CHIEFS ON THE 
DEATH OF THE PIHNCE CONSOKT. 

This poem was soot from Now Zealand to Queen Victoria, with an address of 
sympathy and condolence, signed by twenty Maori Chiefs. Vide ‘ The 
Times,' Nov. 15th, 1802. 

Cheat is the pain whicli preys on me for the loss of my beloved. 

Ah, you will now lie buried among the other departed kings I 

They will leave you with the other departed heroes of tlie land ; 

With the dead of the tribes of tlie multitude of Ti Mani. 

Go fearless then, O Pango, my beloved, in the. path of death ; for no 
evil slanders can follow you. 

Oh my very heart I Thou didst shelter me from the sorrows and 
ills of lif(i. 

Oh my pe’t bird, whose sweet voice welcomcul my glad guests ! 

Oh my noble pet bird, caught in the forests of Rapaurn! 

Let, then, the body of my beloved be covci'ed with royal purple 
robes 1 

Let it be cov(*rcd witli all I'are robes! 

The great Rewa, my b(doved, shall himself bind these round thee. 

And my ear-ring of precious jasper shall be hung in thy ear. 

For, oh I my most precious jewel, thou art now lost to me. 

Yes, thou, the pillar that didst support my palace, hast been borne 
to the skies. 

Oh, my beloved ! you used to stand in the very j>row of the war- 
canoe, inciting all others to noble deeds. Yes, in thy lifetime 
thou Avast great. 

And noAv thou hast departed to the place Avherc even all the mighty 
must at last go. 

Where, oh physicians, Avas the poAver of your remedies? 

What, oh j)riests, availed your prayers ? 

D^or I have lost my love ; no more can he revisit this world. 

AN ARAB EXTEMPORE SONG. 

Oh ! she was beauty’s self, and shone in matchless symmetry I 
When shall I hear news of her ? — hoAV support her absence and 
her loss ? 

My hopes are but as the fantastic dreams of night ; yet with this 

• hopelessness my love does but increase, even as star shines the 
brightest in the blackest night. 


O 
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O ! Mabrooka ! thy head sinks too with soitow at losing him 
whose thoughts are still of thee ; but as the desert-bird * drops 
and smooths its wingf, but to display the richness of its plumage, 
so will thy silent grief but cause thee to appear with increased 
charms ! 

Vain and cruel delusion ! At the moment of the possession of 
earthly happiness to doom us to melancholy despair, was as if 
the travellt^r should draw water to the brink of the well, and 
then sec the wished-for draught snatched from his thirsty lips. 

What she looks upon becomes graceful, enchanted by her loveliness ! 
Oh I she is beauty’s self, my polar star of life.*!* 


AN ELEGY OF THE FEZZANEES ON THE DEATH 
OF A HERO. 

On ! trust not to the gun and the sword ! 

The spear of the unbeliever prevails. 

Boo Khalooin, the good an<l the brave, has fallen ! Who shall be safe ? 

Even as the moon amongst the little stars, so was Boo Khalooni 
amongst men 1 

Wliere shall Fezzan now look for her protector ? 

Men hang their heads in sorrow,^ while women wring their hands, 
rending the air with their cries ! 

As a shepherd is to his Hock, so was Boo Klialoom to Fezzan. 

Give liim songs ! give him music ! What words can equal his 
praise ? 

Ills heart was as large as the desert ! 

His coffers were like the rich overflowings from the udder of the 
she-camel, comforting and nourishing those around him. 

Even as the flowers without rain perish in the field, so will Fez- 
zanees droop ; for Boo Khaloom returns no more I 

His body lies in the land of the heathen. 

The poisoned arrow of the unbeliever prevails. 

Oh ! trust not to the gun and the sword ! 

The spear of the heathen conquers ! 

Boo Khaloom, the good and the brave, has fallen ! Who shall now 
be safe ?{ 


* The ostrich. 

f Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, by 
Denham and Clappcrtonj London, 1826, vol. ii. p. 173. 0 

^ Ibid. vol. ii. p.* 174. 
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AN ABYSSINIAN DIRGE. 

Ai.as ! Sebagadis, the friend of all, 

lias fallen at Daga Shaha, by the hand of Oubeshat 

Alas I Sebagadis, the pillar of the poor, 

Has fallen at Daga Shaha weltering in his blood I 
The people of this country, will they find it a good thing 
To eat ears of corn which have grown in the blood ? 
Who will remember Michael * of November ? f 
Mariam, with five thousand Gallas, has killed him.J 
For the Iialf of a loaf, for a cup of wine : 

The friend of the Cliristians has fallen at Daga Shaha ! § 


A KAFIR WIDOW’S LAMENT. 

After the death of her husband the wife meets with other women in some open 
space of the village, where they sing together, at tho saino time beating tho 
ground softly with their feet. 

JVb7?iefi, We are left outside 

W G are left to s^orrow ; 

Wo are left to despair. 

Which increases our miseries. 

Widow, Oh, that there were a refuge in heaven I 
That there were a pot and fire I 
That there were found a place for me I 
Oh, that I had wings to fly thither ! — 

Why have I not wings to fly to heaven ? 

Why does there not come down from heaven a 
twisted rope? 

I could cling to it, I would mount on high, 

I would go and live there. 

* St. Michael, 
f i, e. to give ahns. 

X Him, i, e. who remembered to give alms. 

§ Journal of a Threo Years’ Residence in Abyssinia, by the Right Rev. Samuel 
• Gobat ; London, 1847, p. 250. 

^ Outside — on earth. 

Q 2 
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Oh, foolish woman that I am ! 

When evening comes I open my window, 
I listen in silence, I watch, 

I fancy that he returns, f 


SONG OF A YOUNG NEGRESS. 

The daughter of a negro chief of Ngrnnbo, a district in Western Afiica, south 
of the Equator, having seen a young English traveller, vented her feelings in 
the following extempore eflusion. 

In the blue palace of the deej) sea 
Dwells a strange creature : 

His skin as white as salt ; 

His hair long and tangled as the sea-weed ; 

He is more great than the princes of the earth ; 

He is clothed with the skins of fishes, 

Fishes more bca\itiful than birds. 

His house is built of brass rods ; 

His garden is a forest of tobacco. 

On his soil white beads are scattered 
Like sand grains on the sea- shore. 


SONG OF A NEGRO MOTHER TO HER BABE. 

I’his little song, which speaks more powerfully for the capability of tho negroes 
of attaining social refinement, than any elaborate dissertation could possibly 
do, was written down by an English traveller in Western Africa near the 
Equator. 

Why dost thou weep, my child ? 

The sky is bright, the sun is shining : why dost thou weep ? 

Go to thy father ; he loves thee ; go, tell him why thou weepest. 
What! thou weepest still? thy father loves thee; I caress thee; 
yet still thou art sad. 

Tell me then, my child, why dost thou weep ?{ 


* Window ' — simply a hole near the entrance of the hut. 

*}■ Narrative of an Exploratory Tour to the North-East of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, by Arbonsset and Daumas ; London, 1862, p. 343. 
t Savage Africa, by Winwood Kcade ; London, 1863, pp. 228, 245. 
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A WAR SONG OF THE SOOLIMA NEGROES 
IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

Shake off that drowsiness, O, brave Yarradeo ! thoii lion of war ! 
hang thy sword to thy side, and bo thyself ! 

DoKSt thou not behold the army of the Foulahs ? Observe their 
countless muskets and spears, vying in briglitiioss with the rays 
of tlie departing sun ! 

They are strong and powerful, yea, they are men ; and they liavc 
sworn to the Alkoraii that tiiey will <h‘stroy the capital of the 
Sooliina nation. 

So shake olf thy drowsiness, O bravt^ Yai-radee, thou lion of war I 
hang thy sword to thy side, aiul l.)0 thyself! 

The brav'o Tahabaeorc, thy sire, held the hYuhdis in contempt; fear 
was a stranger to his bosom. He set the firebrand to Timho, 
that nest of Islamites ; and though worsted at llcrico, he scorned 
to quit the field, but fell, like a hero, cheering his war-men. 

If thou art worthy to be called the son of Tahabaeorc — sliake off thy 
drowsiness, O bravo Yarradec! thou lion of* war ! hang thy sword 
to thy side, and be thyself! 

Brave Yarrad(ie stirred; he shook his garment of war, as the soar- 
ing eagle rulllos his pinions. Ten times he addressed his gree- 
grees,* and swore to them that he would either return with the 
sound of the war-drum, f or with the (aaes of the JelJe.J 

The war-men shouted with joy — Behold, he shakes from him that 
drowsiness, the lion of war ! lu? hangs his sword to his side, and 
is himself again ! 

“ Follow me to the field I” exclaimed the heroic Yarradee ; fear 
nothing; for let the spear be sharp, or the ball swift, faith in 
thy greegree will preserve thee from danger.” 

Follow me to the field 1 For I am roused and have shaken off my 
drowsiness. I am brave Yarradee, the lion of war ! I have hung 
my sword to my side, and am myself!” 

The war-drum sounds, and the sweet notes of the balla§ encourage 


* Greegrees, anuilets. f i. c. in triumph. 

• X The Jclle, or Jellekea, are employed to sing at the death of any great man, 
§ Bulla, or Balafo — a negro instrument of the harmonicon kind. 
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warriors to deeds of arms. The valiant Yarradee mounts his 
steed; his head men follow. The northern gate of Falaha is 
thrown open, and a rush is made from it with the swiftness 
of leopards. Yarradee is a host in himself. JVlark how he 
wields his sword I They fall before him — they stagger — they 
reel ! — 

Foulah men, you will long remember the day; for Yarradee has 
shaken off his drowsiness, the lion of war I he has hung his 
sword to his side, and is himself 1* 


EXTEMPOEE SONG OF NEGRO BARDS OF BORNOU, 
IN PRAISE OF THEIR SULTAN. 

Give flesh to the hyenas at daybreak : 

Oh ! the broad spttax’s 1 

The spear of the sultan is the broadest. 

Oh ! the broad spears ! 

I behold thee now — I desire to see none other. 

Oh I the broad spears I 
My horse is as tall as a liigh wall. 

Oil ! the broad spears I 

He will fight against ten ; he fears nothing. 

Oh I the broad spears ! 

He has slain ten ; the guns are yet behind. 

Oil I the broad spears ! 

The elephant of the forest brings me what I want. 

Oh I the broad spears I 

Like unto thee — so is the sultan. 

Oh ! the broad spears ! 

Be brave 1 be brave, my friends and kinsmen I 
Oh ! the broad spears ! 

God is great ! — I wax fierce as a beast of prey. 

Oh ! the broad spears ! 

God is great 1 — To-day those I wished for arc come. 
Oh I the broad spears !f 


» Travels in tlio Timaneo, Kooranko, and Soolima Countries in Western 
Africa, by Major A. L. Laing; London, 1825, p. 232. 

f Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 
Denham and Clapperton; London, 1826, vol. ii. page 19. 
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AMAZONS’ EXTEMPORE SONG FROM DAHOMEY. 

The king of Dahomey retains an army of female warriors, who, on certain jnihlio 
solemnities, extol the greatness of their master and their country. 

1. AYiien the wolf goes abroad, 

The sheep must ily. 

2. Gezo is king of kings ! 

While Gezo lives wo have nothing to fear, 

Under him wo are lions, not men. 

Power emanates from the king. 

f^l. Let all eyes behold the king! 

There are not two, but oiu‘, 

One only, Gezo! 

All nations have their customs, 

But none so brilliant or enlightened 
As of Dahomey. 

People from lar countries are hej‘e : 

Behold all nations, white and bla(‘k. 

Send their ambassadors 1 

4. Wlien we go to war, let tlie king dance, 

While we bring him prisoners and lu^ads.* 

SONG OF THE NEGRO SLAVES IN JAMAlCA.f 

'J'his song Jillndes to a transaction which took place about fifty years ago on an 
estate called Spihig Garden, “ the owner of which,” Mr. Lewis says, ” is quoted 
as the crudest proprielor that ever disgraced Jamaica. It was his constant 
practice, whenever a sick negro was pronounced iiicnrahle, to order the poor 
wretch to he carried to a solitaiy vale upon his estate, called the Gulley, where 
he was thrown down and abandoned to his fate — which fate w^as generally to 
he half devoured by the John-crows before death had put an end to his siiller- 
ings. By this proceeding the avaricious owner avoided the expense of nmin- 
taiiiing the slave diging his last illness; and in order tiiat he might be as 
little a loser as ])ossil>lc, he always enjoined the negro bearers of the dying 
nijin to strip him naked before leaving the (iullcy, and not to forget to bring 
back his frock and the board on wdiieh he had been carried down. One poor 
creature, while in the act of being removed, screamed out most piteously that 
he was not dead yet, and implored not to be Uift to perish in the Giillcy in a 
manner so horrible, llis cries had no ellect ni)on his mastei-, hut operated 

* Dahomey and the Dahomans, by F. E. Forbes ; London, 1851, vol. ii. p. 145. 
t Slavery, of course, is now abolished in Jamaica. 
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so forcibly on the less marble hearts of his fellow slaves, that in the night 
some of them removed him back to the negro village privately, and nursed 
him there with so much care that ho recovered, and left the estate unques- 
tioned and undiscovered. Unluckily, one day the master was passing through 
Kingston, when, on turning the corner of a street suddenly, he found himself 
face to face with the negro whom he had supposed long ago to have been 
picked to the bones in the (lulley. He immediately seized him, claimed him 
as his slave, and ordt'red his attendants to convey him to his bouse ; but the 
fellow’s cry attracted a crowd round tlumi before he could be dragged away : 
he related his melancholy story, and the singular manner in which he had re- 
covered his life and liberty" ; and the public indignation was so forcibly ex- 
cited by the shocking tale, that iMr. IJ . . . . was glad to save himself from 
being lorn to pieces, b}" a precipitate retreat from Kingston, and never ven- 
tured to advance his claim to the negro a second time.”* 

Take liiin to the Gulley! Take him to the Gulley ! 

But bringee back the frock and board. 

“ O ! massa, massa ! me no deadee yet !” 

Take him to the Orullcy I Tjike him to the Gulley ! 

Carry him along ! 


SONG OF AN OJIBBEWAY INDIAN GIBL. 

Dear friend, worthy friend, look up, look up! 

Our Nininioshiii'l’ has promised tJiat in three months lie will be 
here again. 

The time has nearly cxjiired, and the end is quickly approaching. 

To-morrow, perhaps, we shall see his red canoe in the white foam 
of tin; cataracts ; 

To-morrow, perhaps, see him sitting in his red canoe, our sunburnt 
friend !J 


SONG OF AN OJIBBEWAY INDIAN YOUTH. 

This song was made by a young Indian warrior, to console his three sisters 
who were mourning for him at home. 

Weep not, ye three sisters, for your brother! 

For your brother is a brave ! 


* Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the West Indies, hy Matthew 
Gregory Lewis; London, 1845, p. 141. 

*f Cousin, or friend. 

I Kitchi-Gami, Wanderings Round Lake Superior, by J. G. Kohl; London, 

1860, p. 252. 
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Weep not, ye three sisters, for your brother I 
For your brother is a man ! 

Weep not, ye throe sisters, for your brother ! 
For he is returning as a victor!* * * § 


EXTP^MPOltE SONCr OF AKAUCANTAN INDIAN WOMEN, 

enga(;p:d in grinding corn. 

AVe arc gT’indin^ wheat for the stranger 
AVlio has come from a. long way ofT. 

May the flour bo white to his eye. 

And pleasant to his taste : 

For he has brought us ])oads ; 

He lias given us bells to deck our hair.f 


GIPSY SONG. 

I STOLE a plump and bonny fowl, 

But ere I well had din’d. 

The master came with scowl and growl 
And me would captive bind. 

My hat and mantle off I threw 
And scour’d across tlu* h‘a ; 

^’hen cried the bengj with loud lialloo, 

Wiierc does the Gipsy flee /§ 

Our poets have evidently hitherto understood better than 
our musical composers how to derive advantage from tlie 
study of national songs. It would be easy to give a long list 
of poets whose works clearly indicate tliis. I shall only name 
Gothe and Uhland, who have not unfrcquently borrowed 
ideas and expressions from the popular songs of Germany. 
Moreover, we possess spirited observations on the beauties 
of national poetry in the works of writers of cultivated 
taste for poetry, from which the musical student may 

* Kohl’s Kitclii-Gami, p. 250. 

f The Araiicanians ; or, Notes of a Tour among the Indian Tribes of Southern 
Chili, by E. R. Smith ; London, 1865, p. 306. 

^ t Devil, 

§ The Bible in Spain, by George Borrow ; London, 1849, p. 45. 
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derive valuable hints; since almost all the remarks which 
apply to the words of the songs, are applicable also to the 
music. In proof of this opinion I shall quote a few sentences : — 
When I travelled, I took a particular delight in hearing 
the songs and fables that arc come from father to son, and 
are most in vogue among the common people of the countries 
through which I passed ; for it is impossible that anything 
should be universally tasted and approved by a multitude, 
though they are only the rabble of a nation, which hath not 
in it some peculiar aptness to please and gratify the mind of 
man. Human nature is the same in all reasonable crea- 
tures ; and whatever falls in with it, will meet with admirers 
amongst readers of all qualities and conditions. Molicrc, as 
we arc told by Monsieur Boileau, used to read all his come- 
dies to an old woman who was his housekeeper, as she sat 
with him at her work by the chimney-corner ; and could fore- 
tell the success of liis play in the theatre, from the reception 
it met at his fire-side — for he tells us the audience always 
followed the old woman, and never failed to laugh in the same 
place .... The old song of Chevy-Cliace is the favourite 
ballad of tlic common people of England; and Ben Jonson 
used to say, he had rather have been the author of it than of 
all his works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his discourse of poetry, 
speaks of it in the following words : — ^ I never heard the old 
song of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more 
moved than with a trumpet ; and yet it is sung by some 
blind crowder with no rougher voice than rude style ; which 
being so evil apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that un- 
civil age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous elo- 
quence of Pindar — {The Sjjectator^ No. 70). 

have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had the 
greatest wit tempered with the greatest candour, and was one 
of the finest critics as well as the best poets of his age, had a 
numerous collection of old English ballads, and took a par- 
ticular pleasure in the reading of them. I can affirm the 
same of Mr. Dryden, and know several of the most refined 
writers of our present age who arc of the same humour. 
might likewise refer my reader to Moliere^s thoughts on this 
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subject, as he expressed them in the eharacter of the Misan^ 
throjpe ; but those only who are endowed with a true great- 
ness of soul and genius, can divest themselves of the little 
images of ridicule, and admire nature in her simplicity and 
nakedness. As for the little conceited wits of the age, who 
can only show their judgment by finding fault, they cannot 
be supposed to admire these productions which have nothing 
to recommend them but the beauties of nature, when they do 
not know how to relish even those comjiositions that, with all 
the beauties of nature, have also the additional advantage of 
art.^^ — [T/ie Spcclator, No. 85). 

Let me make a iiation^s Ballads ; who will may make 
their Laws,^^ — is a well-known aphorism ;* and from history 
we learn that most of the ancient legislators fully appreciated 
and employed popular songs as a powerful means for reform- 
ing the manners of the people. 

Some of the most interesting publications of national 
poetry will be pointed out in the last chapter of this work. 
Although these collections seldom contain the tunes of the 
songs, the musical student will often find in them valuable 
hints relating to musical questions. But, a collection of 
popular poems of the cxtra-ltluropean nations, illustrating 
the characteristics of the poetry of each nation, has hitherto 
not been given to the world. Such a publication would 
be especially interesting if the poems were given in the 
original languages as well as in translation. By this means, 
and with the help of some additional explanations, the 
student might be enabled to form a fairly correct idea of 
the metre, construction, euphony, and the characteristic 
features in general of a poem, even without possessing a 
knowledge of the language in which it is made. Indeed, 
much remains still to be done to render the study of na- 
tional songs as useful as it might be, not only to philologists 
and ethnologists, but also to poets and musicians. 

* It is generally attributed to Andrew Hetcber of Saltoun ; but bo appears 
0 only to have repeated the saying of somebody else. — Vida Notes and Queries, 
vol. i. p. 163 ; Loudon, 1850. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON NATIONAL DANCES. 

A lthough dancings combined with music^ is practised 
by every nation on the globe, yet the estimation in which 
this art is held, as well as the mode of dancing, vary greatly 
in different nations. Some consider it below the dignity of 
man to assist in the performance, and therefore leave the 
dancing entirely to the females, while they themselves enjoy 
it only as s})ectators. Others consider it a pastime worthy of 
their greatest chiefs and warriors ; and kings (as is the case 
with some negro tribes) will treat their subjects occasionally 
with a solo performance. 

In certain countries the men and the women usually dance 
apart from each other. And there are nations whose fondness 
for dancing is so great, that the people will resort to it in the 
evening as a recreation, even after the most fatiguing bodily 
exertions during their daily toils. Captain Stedman was 
struck with the insatiable love of the Negro slaves in Guiana 
for dancing, of which, he says, they arc so fond that I have 
known a newly-imported negro, for want of a partner, figure 
and foot it for nearly the space of two hours to his shadow 
against the wall.^^* 

Many treatises have been published on the art of dancing, 
most of which contain some account of its cultivation among 
the nations of antiquity. I consider it unnecessary to record 


* Narrative of Five Years' Expedition against the Revolted Negroes of 
Surinam, by Captain J. G. Stedman : London, 1796. — It must be remembered that® 
slavery has been abolished in Surinam. 
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information which has been already so often given, and only 
in a few instances, where a reference to ancient nations 
materially assists in elucidating the character of a dance of 
the present day, I shall be compelled for a moment to touch 
upon well-trodden ground. 

The earliest dance was probably of the character of the 
March, since his innate feeling for rhythm must soon have 
led man, when he happened to be walking while singing, to 
regulate his song and steps according to a certain rhythmical 
order. 

The next dance invented may be surmised to have been 
pantomimic, describing some natural object, event, or pas- 
sion. The instinct for imitation is, it will be remembered, 
strongest in people in a low state of civilization, and dimin- 
ishes with the gradual development of man^s reasoning facul- 
ties. Savages will imitate in dances the peculiar movements 
and habits of certain animals. The Australians have their 
Kangaroo dance, the North American Indians their Buffalo 
dance, and the people of Kamtschatka their Bear dance. In 
the last-named dance, called Bachia, two persons imitate the 
attitudes, tricks, and uncouth postures of two bears, while 
the spectators singing incessantly repeat the words Bachia da 
hog ! Tilesius, while witnessing the performance of the dance 
during his visit to Kamtschatka, wrote down one of the tunes 
usually employed, and forwarded it to the Leipzig musical 
Journal.* In transcribing it here, I shall omit the ac- 
companiment, which is evidently an addition by Tilesius. 
He says that the dancers emitted at intervals a grunting 
sound, hog^ or ughy which we may suppose they had observed 
to be that of the bear in such gambols as they depicted. 


THE BEAR-DANCE BACITIA OF THE KAMTCHADALES. 



* ‘Allgcmeiiic ruuaikalisclic Zeituiig’ ; Leipzig, 1805. 
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The Kangaroo dance of the natives of Australia is per- 
formed by the men only, while the women arc singing and 
beating time by striking two pieces of wood together. The 
dancers imitate the grunting of the kangaroo, whereby they 
produce a kind of bass to the singing of the women, as^ 
shown in the following notation, which is taken from Frcy- 
cinet^s ^ Voyage autour du Monde.^ 


KANGAROO-DANCE OF THE AUSTRALIANS. 


Andante. 
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Mr. Polack, in describing the dances of the New Zea- 
landers, says, But few songs and choruses arc chanted un- 
accompanied by action; thus, in describing a voyage, the 
cantator represents with his body the uneasy motion of the 
waves ; and if the horrors of war are the theme, the several 
passages in it arc represented with fidelity, and the arm is 
bared to indicate the closing scene of cannibalism, the actor 
pretending to gnaw the limb with marks of the most intense 
gratification.^^* Forster witnessed in one of the Society 
Islands a dance of the natives in which three men per- 
formed something of a pantomime drama, which represented 
travellers asleep and thieves dexterously conveying away their 
goods, round which they had for greater security placed 

themselvcs/^t 

The traveller Erman mentions that he saw in Kamtschatka 
a dancer representing in a masterly manner the cautious 
movements of a carrion crow in the act of picking up a piece 
of meat. The performer had blackened his face with coal, 
and had some cloth spread over his extended arms to repre- 
sent the wings of the bird. The crowds stealthily approaching 
and circumscribing the place where it spies the dainty mor- 
sel, and throwing askance now a greedy, now a shy, and now 
again a cunning glance, — in short, all the peculiar motions 
and instinctive habits of this bird, were acted with admirable 
exactness, t 

Mummeries and painting of the body arc by several savage 
nations considered necessary in the performance of some 
dances. The Bechuana Kafirs wear in certain dances a pecu- 
liar head-dress made of porcupine bristles ; and the natives of 
Cookes Islands wear a liead-dress made of a large quantity of 
feathers and human hair. The natives of New South Wales 
paint broad white lines on their arms and legs, and on the 


* Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, by J. S. Polack ; London, 
1840, vol. ii. p. 168. — Cannibalism is now, however, almost entirely abolished in 
New Zealand. 

f A Voyage Round the World, by G. Forster ; Loudon, 1777, vol. i. p. 412. 
t t Reise um die Erdo, ausgofiihrt von Adolph Erman; Berlin, 1833, Band iii. 
p. 190. 
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head, and others of less breadth across the body to corre- 
spond to the ribs. Thus prepared they perform the Corrolwrie 
dance at night, in numbers of about twenty, around a large 
fire. Captain Wilkes says, the skeletons, as I may term 
them, for they truly resemble them, suddenly seem to vanish 
and reappear. This disappearance is effected by merely 
turning round, for the figures arc painted only in front, and 
their dusky forms are lost by mingling with the dark 
background. The trees, illuminated by the fire, were brought 
out with some of the figures in bold relief, while others were 
indistinct and ghost-like. All concurred to give an air of 
wildness to the strange scene.^^* 

As love is the passion which affects most powerfully the 
happiness of man, and whose power is most universally felt, 
it is natural that it should form the subject of dances as 
well as of songs. Among uncivilized people these perfor- 
mances are not unfrcqucntly characterized by oflcnces against 
decorum. This is, for instance, to a high extent the ease 
among the negroes in Western Africa. Still, in judging the 
moral condition of the people, we should remember that 
savages have not the same incentive for hiding their sensu- 
ality as civilized people. Indeed, the former unconcernedly 
exhibit the worst points of their character, while the latter 
generally take care to disguise their faults and weaknesses if 
they are unable or disinclined to overcome them. 

Solemn dances in religious ceremonies, at funerals, and on 
other serious occasions, arc not uncommon. All the ancient 
nations known to us appear to have worshipped with dancing. 
The same usage was introduced into the Christian church, 
where it is, however, being gradually discontinued. Still 
we find it preserved in Abyssinia by the priests of a Chris- 
tian sect ; in Spain by the Roman Catholics at Seville, who 
perform about Christmas a solemn dance in the Cathedral ; 
and in the United States of North America by the Shakers 
of New Lebanon, and in their other settlements. With the 
last-named curious sect religious dancing forms indeed an 


* Exploring Expedition, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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essential part of the devotional observances^ and is managed 
in an extraordinarily eceentric manncr/^^ The ceremony 
of dancing in divine worship as an expression of religious 
fervour is^ by those Christians who practise it^ generally advo- 
cated on the ground of King David having danced before the 
ark. 

Those of the Indians in Mexico, and in several countries of 
South America, who have been converted to the Homan 
Catholic religion, arc permitted to perform in Church dances, 
similar to the ceremonies of their heath6n forefathers, in 
most fantastic dresses and disguises. 

Again, among^ the Eastern nations following the Moham- 
medan faith, there arc the sacred dances, called Zikrs, of the 
various sects of Dervishes. A description of them will be 
given hereafter; my present object is to afford the reader a 
general view of the various kinds of dances practised in 
different parts of the world. 

Funeral dances arc in common use with the negroes in 
Guinea and other districts of Western Africa. They arc 
accompanied by extempore songs bewailing the loss of the 
deceased relation or friend. Also on otlicr occasions of afflic- 
tion, dancing is resorted to by the negroes as an expression 
of grief. Abbe Proyard mentions the following instance : 
^^Onc day when two missionaries were passing through a vil- 
lage, they heard of a mother whose son some robbers had 
stolen and sold as a slave to the Europeans. This woman, in 
the first transport of woe, sallics*from her house dissolved in 
tears, holding her daughter by her hand ; she immediately 
fell to dancing with her, chanting her misfortune in the 
most piteous and touching tone. Now she cursed the day 
when she became a mother ; then she called her son, making 
imprecations against the wretches who had borne him away^; 
at other times she reproached for their most cruel avarice 
those European merchants who buy from all hands those who 


Tho sect of Shakers arose in England about the year 1750. Its founders 
were Quakels. How suggestive that tho Shakers originated in a sect which 
makes it a special tenet to despise the arts of music and dancing 1 

R 
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are ojflFered to them as slaves. Struck by the novelty of 
the sight, the missionaries stopped a moment : the song 
of the desolated mother, the abundance of her tears, the 
irregular movement which agitated her by turns, even the dis- 
order of the dance, — all rendered the sentiment, all expressed 
nature with such energy, that the missionaries themselves, 
pierced with profound grief, felt their tears flow, and 
retired weeping.^^* 

Bruce says that in Abyssinia, upon the death of a man of 
rank and influence, the twelve judges, generally old men of 
between sixty and seventy years, perform a funeral dance, 
singing at the same time a song of lamentaition.t Ruppell 
describes the commemoration, called nagade, which the people 
of Dongola hold in honour of any influential person deceased, 
on the anniversary of his death ; on which occasion a solemn 
dance is performed in connexion with certain religious rites. J 
In European countries such usages arc at the present day 
rarely met with, but in some isolated districts of Sardinia 
and Corsica death-dances still exist, much as they were prac- 
tised by the heathen ancestors of the inhabitants. They are 
generally performed by women. 

The Roman Catholics in some countries of South America 
resort to dancing on the occasion of the death of a very 
young child, as an expression of rejoicing that the innocent 
being has escaped the temptations and trials of this world, 
and has been removed to the abode of the angels. The body 
of the child is exhibited during the dance, adorned with 
flowers as well as with tinsel and other tawdry finery ; and 
lighted candles are placed around it during the night of the 
rejoicings. It may easily be imagined that the heart of the 
mother at least cannot be so completely insensible to the dic- 
tates of nature as not to feel some pangs of real grief, which 


* A General Collection of the Best and most Interesting Voyages and Travels 
in all Parts of the World, by John Pinkerton ; London, 1808, vol. xiv. p. 576. 
t Bnice’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 50. 

I Reisen in Nubien, Kordofan, etc., von Dr. E. Riippell ; Frankfurt, 1829, 
p. 57. 
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must be the more acute and painful from the contrast of the 
general hilarity. 

Among the sacred dances may also not improperly be 
classed the solemn bridal dance with which the Protestant 
clergyman in the rural districts of Sweden, as well as in some 
parts of Finland where Swedish customs have been preserved 
from former times, opens the ball immediately after the wed- 
ding-dinner. This custom, like many others of ancient date 
in European countries, is gradually falling into disuse. Even 
at the end of the last century, the clergyman did not hurt 
the feelings of the people if he declined the dance of 
honour,^^ on account of old age, or for other plausible reasons. 
In this case he was obliged to jirovidc a substitute.* In 
most nations dancing forms an essential part in the festivities 
conneeted with wedding ceremonies. But these do not 
usually partake of a sacred character. In the North of 
Germany it is generally the Frelwerher ^ — the person who acts 
as master of the ceremonies and as the fool of the festivities, 
who has a claim to the honour of the first dance with the 
bride. After him the married men present step in, one after 
the other; and as there are sometimes many of tlicm invited, 
the happy bride has indeed but little rest allowed her. Some- 
what similar customs prevail in other countries. 

I liavc already alluded to the pas seul executed in certain 
nations by the king, or the highest functionary of the state, 
in the presence of the people. Mr. John Duncan relates that 
the king of Dahomey, having desired all his chiefs to draw 
near, danced alone to honour him, and afterwards invited 
him to be his partner in a dance, — a request which the 
gentleman, how little soever he felt inclined to submit him- 
self to the exertion, could not avoid complying with, since it 
was considerd the highest mark of favour which the king 
could confer upon his guest.t We have similar accounts 
from Burton and other African travellers. The missionary 


% * See NorJische Miscellancen, von August Wilhelm Hupei, 27stes Stuck ; 
higa, 1791, page 953, 

■J* Travels in Western Africa, by John Duncan ; London, 1847, vol. i. page 255. 

n 2 
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Moffat describes a dance of the Zulu Kafirs in which the king 
himself acted as director. The performance had been pur- 
posely got up by the king to exhibit himself and his people 
to the best advantage before the missionaries who paid him a 
visit. A smooth plain adjoining the town was selected for 
the purpose where Moselekatse [the king] took his stand in 
the centre of an immense circle of his soldiers, numbers of 
women being present, who with their shrill voices and clap- 
ping of hands took part in the concert. About thirty ladies 
from his harem, with long white wands, marched to the song 
backward and forward on the outside of the ranks, their well- 
lubricated shining bodies being too weighty for the agile 
movements which characterized the matrons and damsels of 
lower ranks. They sang their war songs, and one composed 
on occasion of the visit of the strangers, gazing on and 
adoring with trembling fear and admiration the potentate in 
the centre, who stood and sometimes regulated the motions 
of thousands by the movement of his head, or the raising or 
depression of his hand. He then sat down on his shield of 
lion^s skin, and asked me if it was not fine, and if wc had 
such things in my country/^* 

In describing the dances of the Malays of the Indian 
Archipelago, Mr. J ohn Crawfurd observes — All orders exe- 
cuted in the presence of a Javanese monarch on public occa- 
sions, are accompanied by a dance. When a message is to 
be conveyed to the royal ear, the messenger advances with a 
solemn dance, and retreats in the same way. The ambassa- 
dors from one native prince in Java to another, follow the 
same course when coming into and retiring from the pre- 
sence of the sovereign to whom they are deputed. When 
the persons whose business it is to let the tiger loose from 
his cage into the hollow square of spearmen,t have per- 
formed their duty, and received the royal nod to retire, — 


* Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, by Ilobert MofTat; 
London, 1842, p. 354. g 

t A favourite amusement of the chase presented before the Javanese sovereigns 
at their palaces. 
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an occasion, one would think, when dancing might be 
spared, — they do so in a slow dance and solemn strut, with 
some risk of being devoured by the tiger in the midst of 
their performance. Previous to the introduction of the 
Mohammedan religion, it appears to have been the custom of 
all the Oriental islanders, for the men of rank, at their public 
festivities, when heated with wine, to dance. Upon such 
occasions the exhibition appears to have been a kind of war 
dance. The dancer drew his kris and went through all the 
evolutions of a mock fight. At i)rcscnt the practice is most 
common among the Javanese, with every chief of whom 
dancing, far from being considered seandalous, as among the 
people of Western India, is held to be a necessary accom- 
plishment/^* 

The same writer states that among the Malays, whatever 
be the occasion in which dancing is exhibited, it is always 
grave, stately, and slow, never gay nor animated. As in all 
Asiatic dancing, it is not the legs but the body, and espe- 
cially the arms, down to the very fingers, that are employed. 
Dexterity, agility, or liveliness are never attempted. To the 
gravity and solemnity which belong to the inhabitants of a 
warm climate, any display of agility would appear as indeco- 
rous, as their stately and sluggish dancing appears insup* 
portably tiresome to our more volatile and lively tcmjjcrs.^^ 
However, although this mode of dancing is the most preva- 
lent in Eastern countries, more animated and vehement 
dances are not so entirely foreign to all Asiatic nations as 
from the above remarks might be surmised. If, as the writer 
just quoted suggests, their character depends upon the cli- 
mate, we might naturally expect to find various kinds in 
different parts of Asia. And this conjecture is, in fact, cor- 
roborated by the statements of several travellers. McLeod, 
for instance, in describing the customs and amusements of 
the Loo-Choo Islanders, says, — ^^The mode of dancing of these 
people may, strictly speaking, be termed ^ hopping ; ^ for 

% * History of tlio Indian Archipelago, by John Crawfurd ; Edinburgh, 1820, 

vol. i. p. 122. 
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they jump about upon one leg only, keeping the other up, 
and changing occasionally, making a number of extravagant 
motions, and clapping with their hands, and singing at the 
same time their dancing song/^* 

W ar dances of one kind or other are usual, especially in 
uncivilized nations. Captain Hunter, in describing a dance 
of defiance of the aborigines of Australia, remarks, — All 
the natives which were seen when we first arrived at Port 
Jackson, always joined this sort of dance to their vocifera- 
tions, wooroo ! wooroo ! go away ! go away ! 

Military dances resembling the famous Pyrrhic dance of 
the ancient Greeks are to be met with in several European 
countries. The RomaiJca and the S'^rto of the modern 
Greeks and Albanians arc generally supposed to have been 
derived from the Pyrrhic dance. The same has been sur- 
mised to be the case with the Kolo of the Slavonians, of which 
a specimen has been given, p. 40. The fact that we find 
dances of this kind among nations which have not any or 
but little relation with each other, rather indicates that 
these conjectures ought to be accepted with caution. 


SYRTO DANCE OF THE GREEKS. 



♦ Voyage of His Majesty’s ship Alceste along the Coast of Corea to the Lew- <| 
chew, by John M‘Lcod ; London, 1818, p. 119. 



Tacitus mentions that the ancient Germans had a public 
diversion in which young men danced naked amidst drawn 
swords and spears with admirable dexterity and grace* The 
sword dance of one or other kind was still practised about a 
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century ago in Ditmarsh, in the north of Germany.* In 
Scotland, and in some of the northern counties of England, 
we meet with it at the present day.f It is also a pastime of 
several Asiatic nations. The traveller Vigne witnessed such 
a performance in Little Tibet. He says — The performers, 
ten in number, moved round a circle and back again, closing 
to a centre and then retiring with a slow step, during which 
they merely held their naked swords perpendicularly in the 
right hand. But as their music grew louder, their gestures 
became more animated. They stamped and shouted again 
and again, writhing and twisting their bodies, and brandished 
their swords most furiously, the musicians exerting them- 
selves to the utmost, and the bystanders cheering them from 
time to time, until they were obliged to cease from exhaus- 
tion. J A somewhat similar diversion in favour with the 
Anazeh, a Bedouin tribe in Syria, has been described by a 
recent traveller in Western Asia, as follows — The men 
stand close together in a half circle, elbow touching elbow, 
jerking themselves quickly to and fro in concert with a side- 
way movement, while a woman, generally the wife of the 
Sheikh, stands alone in the middle, swinging a sabre rapidly 
round and round in her hand. From time to time one or 
another of the men darts forward and pretends to seize the 
hem of her dress. If the woman is awkward or the man not 
exceedingly agile, a hand or a finger is cut off, or a wound of 
some kind given, and these accidents frequently occur, — in 
spite of which they are very fond of the dance. It requires, 
of course, great nerve and skill on the part of the woman ; 
but the women of the tribe are not wanting in these 
virtues.^^§ 

The most usual dances, however, are those which jicople 

♦ Das deutsclio Volk gescliildert von Ednard Duller. Leipzig, 1847, p.^83. 

t See Musical Memoirs of Scotland, by Sir J. G. Dalycll ; Edinburgh, 1849, 
p. 105 ; — and Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, revised by Henry 
Ellis; London, 1813, vol i. p. 396. 

t Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, etc., by G. T. Vigne ; London, 1842, 
vol. ii. p. 320. 

§ Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, by Emily A. Beaufort ; London, 
1861, vol. i. p. 384. 
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perform merely for the pleasure of the excitement at their 
social gatherings and public rejoicings or festivities. There 
is a wonderful variety in the character of these performances 
as well as in the form and expression of the tunes. Savages 
not unfrequently use only a rhythmical accompaniment of a 
drum or rattle. Or they dance to vocal music without any 
instrumental accompaniment. The reader must bear in mind 
that in order to obtain a correct impression from the notation 
of any such dance -tunes^ it is absolutely necessary to imagine 
the melody repeated many times without intermission ; for 
thus the music is always heard during the dancing at which 
it is used. 


NEGllO DANCES.* 

No. 1. From Soudan. 



No. 2. From GontE. 



The Hungarians and the Swedes have, singularly enough, 
not unfrequently on festive occasions, dance tunes in the 

^ ♦ As written by M. Villoteau ; see Desenption de V^gypte ; Paris, 1826, 

tome xiv. p. 268. 
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minor key, conveying, at least to the uninitiated ear, an ex- 
pression of sadness which appears but little in accordance 
with the amusement of dancing. 

SWEDISH POLSKA. 


Allegretto, 





• The Necks of the Scandinavians are water-sprites. “ Like the Laoineshi of 
the Scotch Highlands, the Neck of Scandinavia shines in a talent for music. Poor 
creatures ! the peasantry may well fancy they are fallen angels who hope some 
day for forgiveness ; for was not one heard, near Hombogabro, in West Gotland, 
singing to a sweet melody, ‘ 1 know, I know, 1 know that my Redeemer livoth ? ’ 
^nd did not a Neck, when some boys once said to him, * What good is it for you 
%o be sitting here and playing, for you will never enjoy eternal happiness,’ begin 
to weep bitterly ?” — The Oxonian in Thelemarken ; London, 1858, vol. ii. p. 148. 
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Melodies in the minor key occur also among the popular 
dance-tunes of the Norwegians ; and it is a remarkable fact 
that there are at the same time dance -tunes in Norway which 
for cheerfulness and sprightliness surpass those of any other 
country. Take, for instance, the Hailing y which derives its 
name from the district Hallingdal, its original home, and re- 
specting which a recent traveller in Norway remarks that the 
lively tunes express in the most perfect manner the agility, 
boldness, and singularity of the dance, and never fail to exer- 
cise a powerful charm on all those who are acquainted with 
them. You feel yourself, as it were, raised from the floor, 
and wish, like the practised Hailing dancer, to touch the 
rafters of the ceiling with your toes. The dancer jumps up as 
light as a feather, turns round in the air, and descends again 
standing on one leg j on the floor he curves, also resting on 
one heel, whilst his jacket describes a circle round him like a 
bell ; then he makes a jump to the opposite side of the room, 
and goes on as before. These mountaineers are used to hard- 
ships of every kind ; you may see them in the severest frost 
with their hairy breast bare and full of icicles.^^* 



* Unprotected Females in Norway ; Dondon, 1857, p. 210. 



In northern European countries especially, the grave and 
almost sad countenance of the dancers, not only when the 
tunes are in minor, but even when the music expresses un- 
bounded hilarity, is singular and worth notice, on account of 
the strange contrast which it presents to the observer. I 
have often witnessed it at the festivities of the peasants in 
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the north of Germany. Thackeray adverts to it in his in- 
teresting sketch of the diversions of the Irish country 
people : — Anything more lugubrious than the drone of the 
pipe, or the jig danced to it, or the countenances of the 
dancers and musicians, I never saw. Round each set of dan- 
cers the people formed a ring, in whieh the figurantes and 
coryphees went through their operations. The toes went in 
and the toes went out; then there came certain mystic 
figures of hands across, and s6 forth. I never saw less grace 
or seemingly less enjoyment, no, not even in a quadrille. The 
people, however, took a great interest, and it was ^Well 
done, Tim ! ^ ^ Step out. Miss Brady ! ^ and so forth during 
the dance.^^* 

IRISH JIG. 



* The Irish Sketch-Book, by Mr. M. A, Titmarsh (W. M. Thackeray) ; 
London, 1867, p. 132. 
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The above jig requires a few words of explanation. I have 
given it here as it is usually written ; a notation dividing 
each bar into two, as follows, 

&c. 


would probably be more in accordance with its rhythmical 
effect in practical performance. But what deserves especial 
attention, is the absence of a definite conclusion, so that the 
last bar forms a link to the commencement, the connexion of 
the several parts and the flow of the whole composition being 
thus greatly enhanced. In order to appreciate this fully 
the tune must be repeated several times uninterruptedly, as it 
is played when the people dance to it. A somewhat similar 
construction occurs in several dance-tunes of nations whose 
music in other respects exhibits but few points of likeness. 
Irhe Mazurkas of the Poles, for instance, have seldom a 
definite conclusion. 
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In Norwegian dances^ on the other hand^ there occurs not 
unfrequently an additional bar, which, as it disturbs the 
rhythmical symmetry, must evidently have suggested itself 
chiefly for the sake of the conclusion. As such peculiarities 
in national tunes are not the result of speculation or reflec- 
tion, but are originated, so to say, instinctively, they appear 




for this very reason all the more interesting and sug 

e. 


TWO NORWEGIAN DANCES. 
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The existence of dance-tunes in which different times 
alternate has been already noticed in a previous chapter. 
Indeed, almost every nation possesses some dances of a 
peculiar rhythmical constiniction differing widely from thos# 
of other nations. To describe even the most important 
ones only would require much more space than can here 
be afforded. I must therefore restrict* myself to drawing 
attention to the fact. Most of the forms are so simple and 
characteristic that the inquirer will easily be cnabled*to 
understand them clearly, if he carefully examines only a 
small number of specimens of each kind of dance. 

There is a singular application of dancing which must not 
be left unnoticed here. I mean its employment for the cure 
of diseases. Several uncivilized nations have wise mcn,^^ 
part of whose vocation it is to banish with incantations, per- 
formed with mysterious songs and dances, the evil spirit with 
which they suppose the suffering person to be possessed. 
Catlin says that all the Indian tribes in North America have 
their physicians and sorcerers, called medicine men, or mys- 
tery men. These professional gentlemen are worthies of 
the highest order in all tribes. They arc regularly called 
and paid as physicians, to prescribe for the sick ; and many 
of them acquire great skill in the medicinal world, and gain 
much celebrity in their nation. Their first prescriptions are 
roots and herbs, of which they have a great variety of species ; 
and when these have all failed, their last resort is the ^ medi- 
cine,^ or mystery ; and for this purpose each one of them has 
a strange and unaccountable dress, conjured up and con- 
structed during a life-time of practice in the wildest fancy 
imaginable, in which he arrays himself, and makes his last 
visit to his dying patient, — dancing over him, shaking his 
frightful rattles, and singing songs of incantation, in hopes to 
cure him by a charm.^^ * 

The African traveller Riippell witnessed in Nubia the per- 
formance df a dance resorted to by the people with the object 


* Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the North- 


i-Ameiii 


can Indians, by G-. Catlin ; London, 1648, vol. i. p. 39. 
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of relieving a young man from a lingering illness with which 
he was greatly afflicted. The patient^ dressed in fine gar- 
ments^ was placed on an elevated «pot in the middle of a 
circle formed by the dancers.* In this instance the aim 
may have been rather to benefit the low-'fepiritcd sufferer 
by the cheering influence of the scene than by any i)re- 
tended power of exorcism. On the other hand^ there are 
several dance;^ of tliis kind extant in which tlic patient 
himself is the performer. That a curative effect is attri- 
buted to the Tarantella the reader is probably aware. This 
dance is said to have originated iii the ancient province 
of Apulia^ in Southern Italy. According to po})ular belief, a 
person-bitten by the venomous sjfldcr Tarantula“f- can be 're- 
covered from the state of nervous disorder which the poison 
produces, only by dancing the Tarantella until complete ex- 
haustion compels him to desist from the vehement exercise. 
When this singular remedy is not resorted to, death is said 
to be the almost inevitable consequence. However this may 
be, thus much is certain : numerous treatises, medical as well 
as musical, have been written on the Tarantella, and several 
of our celebrated musicians liavc composed allegros in the 
form and character of this dance. As a master-piece of the 
kind may be noticed the last movement of Carl Maria von 
Weberns Sonata in E minor. The following tune is one of 
the most poi)ular among the Italian peasants at the present 
day for such occasions. Still, it may be doubted whether 
many seriously believe in its cfflcacy. 


TARANTFJjilA. 



* Reisen in Nubicn, Kordofan, etc., von Dr. E. Riippell ; Frankfurt, 1829, 
p. 59. 

•f* The Tarantula (Lycosa tarantula) is the largest of all the European spiders, 
'' and grows to the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
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A somewhat similar application of a dance, called Tigritiya, 
is in use in Abyssinia. But in this country the mysterious 
malady which the dance is presumed to cure, and which has 
the same name as the dance itself (probably from the district 
of Tigre, in which it appears to have had its origiiftil home) is 
not occasioned by the bite of a poisonous spider, or from any 
other distinctly traceable «ause. It seems to be a peculiar 
nervous disorder, and the sufferers are almost exclusively 
females. Mr. Mansfield Parky ns says : The first symptoms 
usually are the gradual wasting away of the attaeked person 
without any cause being apparent either t^ herself or to her 
relatives. At last, however, after dieting and the ordinary 
medicines have been unsuccessfully tried, it becomes a matter 
of suspicion to her friends, who determine on ascertaining 
whether or no she is afflicted with the devil. The first thing 
to be observed is to feed her daintily and dress her neatly. 
€ts her complaint and this treatment advance, she becomeef^ 
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peevish and fretful, and is always longing for something or 
other. Whatever she demands must* be procured, else she 
will become sulky, and, covering up her head, remain some- 
times for days without eating or speaking. Ornaments of all 
kinds require to be borrowed for her, often at much trouble 
to her unfortunate relations : for she is rarely satisfied unless 
she gets an assortment of those worn by both sexes, even to 
the lion^s skin of a warrior; and these are frequently 
almost impossible to procure. With some persons it is ne- 
cessary to have recourse to music before the real cause of this 
complaint can be discovered. Drums and other musical in- 
struments are collected outside the chamber door, and the 
musicians suddenly strike up all together, when the patient is 
not expecting it. If her illness he of an ordinary kind she 
will of course beg of them to desist ; but if possessed, she 
will leap or fall from the couch to the ground and commence 
shrugging her shoulders and swinging her head to and fro in 
time with the music, beginning with a slight movement and 
gradual!^ increasing in pace as she appears to become excited, 
till at last her motions are so violent that a spectator is led 
to fear for the safety of her neck. It is truly wonderful to 
see a sick person wliom you have just beheld stretched on a 
bed a weak, emaciated bag of bones, apparently without 
strength to rise, keeping up this very fatiguing motion with a 
velocity and power of endurance that would be astonishing 
even in an ordinarily strong person. On her dancing and 
singing is supposed chiefly to depend her chance of 
recovery * The Abyssinians, who are Christians, appear 
to have retained several ancient customs which were formerly 
observed in the Christian church of other nations also. The 
traveller Pearce mentions that they regard St. John as the 
patron of dancing.t This is in so far noteworthy as it tends 
to indicate that the Tigritiya was originally a religious per- 
formance like the famous St. Jolin^s dance, which during the 


* Life in Abyssinia, by Mansfield Parkyns; London, 1853, vol. if. p. 163. 
f The Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, edited by Hall ; I^pndon, 
1831, vol. i. p. J>01. 
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fourteenth century possessed the zealous Pietists of the 
Netherlands and Germany. The same manifestation of re- 
ligious fervour which spread among the people like an infec- 
tious illness, or like ^he recent revivals in America and 
Great Britain, was during the following three centuries ex- 
hibited in the St. Vituses dance. Bands of people of both 
sexes wandered from place to place, and danced in the 
churches and in streets with the most violent and unseemly 
ecstasy, until they fell down in a trance, either real or simu- 
lated.* 

There is another question bearing upon our present sub- 
ject which requires to be noticed. In examining the dance- 
tunes of foreign nations, we sometimes in the notation meet 
with a pause over a note, or with a passage marked riiavdandoy 
or with some other sign indicating an interruption of the 
regular rhythmical flow of the music. The necessity for any 
such deviation becomes in most instances at once evident 
when we know how the dance itself is executed by the people. 
Thus, there are dances in which the performers at ft certain 
bar of the melody form a fixed group, or bow to each other, 
or kneel down, or clap hands with each otlier. The German 
peasants have a ^ kissing dance, in wliich at a certain signal 
oecurfing in the tune every lad salutes his fair partner. 

Further, to appreciate fully the effect of any such music, 
known to us only from notation, we ought to be able to pic- 
ture to ourselves the characteristic appearance of the dancers. 
Inhabitants of tropical countries are generally more flexible 
and more elegant in their movements than people living in 
the rough and ungenial climate of a higher latitude. Who- 
ever has observed in their national costume the Hindus 
who may sometimes be seen in the streets of London accom- 
panying their vocal effusions with the rhythmical sounds of 
a barrel-shaped hand-drum, has probably been struck with 
the remarkable gracefulness with whiejj^ they apply their 


* An interesting account of this singular phenomenon and its bad effect upon 
the morals of the people, has been given by Dr. Hooker, in his work entitled ‘ Die 
Tanzwuth, eino Volkskrankkeit im Mittelalter,’ Berlin, 1832. * 
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hands in beating the little instrument slung round their 
body. Equally picturesque are the attitudes^ movements, 
and dresses of several other Eastern nations. Among Euro- 
pean dances, the Fandango of the Spaniards, the Csdrdds 
of the Magyars, and the Mazurka of the Poles, are especially 
renowned for the picturesque spectacle which the dancers in 
their national costume present in the performance ; but the 
well-known traveller Kohl, who says thg,t he has seen most 
performances of this kind in European countries, declares the 
Landler of the Styrians to be the most elegant and charming 
of all. It is indeed wonderful how faithfully in national 
dances the characteristic actions of the performers are gene- 
rally revealed in the music. Thus, the sentimental and grace- 
ful attitudes and motions of the Styrians in their Landler are 
exactly in accordance with the emotions expressed in the 
music of this dance. 


STYRIAN LANBLER. 

AndantliKT,'^ T ^ 

-r.. 
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Among the European nations most of the Slavonic races are 
notoriously fond of dancing. Waldau, in his essay on the 
national dances of the Czechs, in Bohemia, enumerates more 
than fifty varieties, and he adds that his list is far from con- 
taining all the dances which are in popular favour in 
Bohemia. 

We may further remark, that there are in many countries 
professional dancers — often females — who perform for the en- 
tertainment of the people. An examination of the various 
classes of these performers, as well as of the most charac- 
teristic popular dances of every country, could not but be 
instructive to the student of national music. The subject is, 
however, far too voluminous to be satisfactorily treated in the 
present introductory essay ; the above remarks must there- 
fore here suffice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

.A 

THE BIFEEUENT OCCASIONS ON WHICH MUSIC IS EMPLOYED. 

I N the preceding chapters the reader will have observed 
examples from different parts of the world indicating that 
the universal love for music often impels man to resort to this 
art as to a faithful and indispensable friend^ when his emotions 
are too intense to be expressed merely by words, or by any 
other means. I purpose now to give a short survey of the 
different occasions on which music is commonly employed, 
and to point out at the same time some of the extraordinary 
and curious uses made of it in one country or other. To 
enter fully into this branch of our inquiry is not possible 
here, sincq, like some others upon which I have previously 
touched, it is far too extensive to be treated circumstantially 
in the present dissertation. 

The admission of music in religious observances Evidently 
suggests itself naturally to man; for it is found in every 
country, however low the stage of mental condition and the 
religious conceptions of the people may be. True, there are 
a few religious sects which do not approve of music, — as, for 
instance, the Quakers. But these sects are so small and so 
insignificant in comparison with those which hold the con- 
trary opinion, that they can only be considered as forming a 
singular exception. Indeed, so valuable an assistance is 
music generally felt to be for promoting the fervour of the 
worshippers and the solemnity of public worship, that the 
founders of any new faith have generally encouraged its 
practice as one of the most powerful means for disseminating 
their doctrines. And where some fanatic originator of a new 
religion has prohibited its introduction in worship, the prohi- 
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bition is generally sure to be disregarded by his followers in 
the course of time, however strictly they may adhere to his 
other ordinances.* 

Buddhism — which of all religions in the world has the 
greatest number of adherents — appears originally not to have 
favoured musical performances in worship. At least the pro- 
hibitory laws for the Buddhist priests in Siam and some 
other Asiatic countries, which may be supposed to have been 
transmitted from an early period, comprise injunctions like 
the following : Regard not song, dance, or music ; Play 
upon no instrum cnt.^^ These prohibitions may, however, 
especially refer to secular music, as is evidently the case with 
one or two others, as, for instance, Sing no gay song If 
a priest go to sing or to recite near a dead person, he sins 
if he do not rcllect upon death, and that everybody must die, 
and on the instability of mortal things, and the fragility of 
life of man.^^t Thus much is certain, it would be difficult 
to point out a religious denomination in whose sacred cere- 
monies music holds a more prominent part than they do with 
the Buddhists. The temple music of the Mongols in Tibet, 
and of their kinsmen the Kalniuks in the vicing of the 
Caspian Sea, is especially remarkable for the large and power- 
ful brass instruments used in it, combined with various other 
instruments almost equally noisy. 

Again, as regards Islamism, we are informed that Moham- 
med condemned music altogether. Nevertheless, it is con- 
stantly used by the Mohammedans in religious ceremonies. 
The Koran is invariably chanted, and a mere reciting of its 
contents without intoning appears at the present day to be con- 
sidered inappropriate. This view evidently prevails among all 
Mohammedans in diflerent parts of the world. The traveller 
Hutchinson, who at the beginning of the present century 


♦ An interesting work might be formed of a collection of specimens with 
descriptions of the music used in worship by the diflerent religions bodies on tho 
globe. Evcni^lioso of the various Christian sects alone would constitute a large 
and curious compilation. 

f See Loubere’s * Siam — and * Tho Kingdom and People of Siam,’ by Sir 
John Bowring ; London, 1857, vol. i. p. 324. 
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visited the north-western coast of i^rica, relates that a 
Mohammedan negro, who called upon him, said, he had 
heard that white men prayed to God so, and muttered in a 
form, it must be allowed, too often resorted to by lazy elergy- 
men. They conceive to worship God in any other way than 
chanting, or singing, is absurd/^* It is also remarkable that 
music, though forbidden upon earth by the Mohammedan 
tenets, is held out as one of the blessings which the faithful 
will enjoy in Paradise. They are promised to hear the 
ravishing songs of the angel Israfil, who has the most melo- 
dious voice of all God^s creatures.^^ Besides, they will be 
treated with the sweet vocal performances of the daughters 
of Paradise. And even the trees themselves will celebrate 
the divine praises with a harmony exceeding whatever mortals 
have heard ; to which will be joined the sound of the bells 
hanging on the trees, which will be put in motion by the 
wind proceeding from the throne of God; nay, the very 
clashing of the golden-bodied trees, whose fruits are pearls 
and emeralds, will surpass human imagination. 

It is still more surprising that certain Mohammedan sects, 
notwiths^nding the prohibition, should employ music and 
dancing as the principal vehicle for the expression of their 
religious zeal. The Zi/ers of the Dervishes have been fre- 
quently described by travellers in Turkey, Egypt, and other 
Eastern countries. The Dervishes assemble in the mosque, 
and perform their sacred evolutions to vocal and instru- 
mental music, — the latter consisting generally of pipes and 
drums. The choruses, which arc accompanied by those 
instruments, partake in some instances of the character of a 
short chant, which is several times repeated ; iu others, they 
more resemble our hymn-tunes in rhythmical construction. 
I shall insert here a specimen of each kind, taken from a col- 
lection made by a gentleman formerly attached to the Aus- 
trian Legation in Constantinople, who had frequent oppor- 

♦ Mission from Capo Coast Castle to Ashantee, by E. Bowdich, Esq. ; London, 
1819, p. 414. 

t The Koran, translated by George Sale; Bath, 1795. The Preliminary Dis- 
course, p. 132. 
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tunity of witnessing the performances of the Mewlcwi Der- 
vishes,* and being himself musical, took great care, aided by 
the composer, Abbe Stadler, in Vienna, to render the music 
as faithfully as possible in notation. As, however, without 
some acquaintance with the Zikr the music cannot be pro- 
perly understood, I shall first give some extracts from a 
circumstantial description by the traveller Clarke of a per- 
formance witnessed by him in a mosque at Tophane, a 
suburb of Constantinople. 

As we entered the mosque we observed twelve or four- 
teen dervishes walking slowly round, before a superior, in a 
small space surrounded with rails, beneath the dome of the 
building. Several spectators were stationed on the outside of 
the railing ; and being, as usual, ordered to take off our shoes, 
wc joined the party. In a gallery over the entrance were 
stationed two or three performers on the tambourine and 
Turkish pipes. Presently the dci^ishes, crossing their arms 
over their breasts, and with each of their hands grasping 
their shoulders, began obeisance* to the Superior, who stood 
with his back against the wall, facing the door of the mosque. 
Then each in succession, as he passed the Superior, having 
finished his bow, began to turn round, first slowly, but after* 
wards with such velocity that his long garments, flying out 
in the rotatory motion, the whole party appeared spinning 
like so many umbrellas upon their handles. As they began, 
their hands were disengaged from their shoulders, and raised 
gradually above their heads. At length, as the velocity of 
the whirl increased, they were all seen with their arms ex- 
tended horizontally, and their eyes closed, turning with 
inconceivable rapidity During this exciting exhibition the 
music consisted of a chorus of voices accompanied by fhe 
instruments before mentioned. One of the dervishes, dressed 
in a green pelisse, walked in the middle of the circle formed 
by the dancers, and regulated the ceremony with the utmost 
watchfulness and care. This lasted about fifteen minutes. 


* There are several orders of Dervishes. The one noticed above derives its 
name from its founder, Mewlana Dschclalcddin Kami. {See Von Hanimer^s 
* Gkscliichte der schbnen Bodekiinsto Tersiens Wien, 1818, p. 196.) 
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Suddenly, on a signal given by the director of the dance, un- 
observed by the spectators, the dervishes all stopped at the 
same instant, like the wheels of a machine, and, what is more 
extraordinary, all in one circle, with their faces invariably 
towards the centre, crossing their arms on their breasts, and 
grasping their shoulders as before, bowing together with the 
utmost regularity at the same instant, almost to the ground. 
Wc regarded them with astonishment, — not one of them 
being in the slightest degree out of breath, heated, or having 
countenance at all changed. After this they began to walk 
as at first, each following the other within the railing and 
passing the Superior as before. As soon as their obeisance 
had been made they began to turn again. This second exhi- 
bition lasted as long as the first, and was similarly “Concluded. 
They then began to turn for the third time ; and as the dance 
lengthened, the music grew louder and more animating. 
Perspiration became eviddht on the features of the dervishes ; 
the extended garments of some among them began to droop ; 
and little accidents occurrfid, such as their striking against 
each other. They nevertheless persevered, until large drops 
of sweat falling from their bodies upon the floor, such a de- 
gree of friction was thereby occasioned that the noise of their 
feet rubbing the floor was heard by the spectators. Upon 
this the third and last signal was made for them to halt, and 
the dance was ended. This extraordinary performance is 
considered miraculous by the Turks. By their law, every 
species of dancing is prohibited, and yet, in such veneration 
is this ceremony held, that an attempt to abolish it would 
excite insurrection among the people.^^ * 

No. T. TWO CHORUSES OF THE DERVISHES. 



* Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, by E. D. Clarke ; 
London, 1810, part ii. section i. 
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There exist, further, several religious denominations which 
disapprove of the employment of instrumental music in 
• divine worship, and admit, therefore, only vocal performances. 
Such, for instance, is the case in the Greek- Catholic church 
of Russia, and of some other countries. 

The Kirk of Scotland also permits only of singing, and the 
instances where an organ — or a kist o^ whistles/^ as this 
noble instrument has been termed — has gained favour in a 
Scotch congregation, are exceptional. The zeal with which 
the Puritans demolished this instrument in churches is well 
known from English history.* 

The religious festivals in which musical performances con- 
stitute an essential feature, are very manifold indeed. I 
shall only notice one of them here, — the most important one 
of the Christian church. 


* In an amusing little essay, entitled Latitude and Longitude of Sunday^ 
published in Diclcens's ‘All the Year Round’ (Ijondon, July, 1865), the •writer 
remarks : — “ Between the 54th and 59th degree of north latitude — ^that is to say, 
between John o’Groat’s house and the boundary line which divides England from 
Scotland, it is considered contrary to good morals and religion to play musical 
instruments on Sunday, or to sing any songs but sacred ones. Within theso 
parallels of latitude, whistling on Sunday is downright impiety. Get into a train 
bound for the south, and in two hours* time you will have left the whistling 
parallel behind you. You may whistle now on Sunday, you may sing what 
songs you please ; you may play the fiddle, nay, you may even dance, and few 
will challenge your pleasure. It is but a 12 hours* journey from Edinburgh to 
London. At 6 o’clock in the morning you are whistling over your breakfast in 
Princes-street, and the Scotch lassie in attendance is horrified. At 6 o’clock in 
the evening you are listening to the band in the Regent’s Park, find thousands 
of English lassies arc there, dressed in all their best, promenading up and down 
to the time. If you were to bring the Scotch lassie up and show her this scene, 
horns blowing, drums beating, and 10,000 couples sweothearting under the trees, 
she would draw in her breath and exclaim, * Eh, gudo be here, did ever ony 
body see the like — playing polkas on Sunday. I wonder whaur they expect to 
gmg to !’ But now, in turn, take an English person over with you to Paris, move 
him from where the longitude is 0 to the 6th parallel east, and he will be as much 
shocked to see the Parisians going to the theatre on Sunday evening, as the 
Scotch lassie was to see the Londoners promenading in the Regent’s Park and 
listening to polkas. A few degrees of latitude make a difference one way ; a few 
degrees of longitude make a difference another. Go north and you mus]>’ti 
whistle ; come south and you may play the fiddle ; move sideways, a little towardlf 
the east, and you may whistle, play the fiddle, and go to the play. Whiclr/ 
parallel rules the right morality in this matter I will not pretend to decide.’* 
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In many countries, and with many Christian sects, we 
find at Christmas certain songs performed appropriate to the 
event which they are intended to celebrate. The Jule songs 
of the Scandinavians, the Koleda songs of the Slavonie 
nations, the Noels of the French, and the Weilinachtslieder of 
the Germans, are as ancient and as popular in their respec- 
tive countries as the Christmas Carols arc in England. From 
the valuable researches of F. Wolf relating to the poetry and 
music of the Middle Ages, we learn that the term Carole was 
applied I^y the Trouveres to a dance in which the performers 
moved slowly round in a circle, singing at the same time.* 
Mr. Sandy s says that it appears; to have been formerly the 
custom, in country churches in England, for the worshippers 
on Christmas-day to dance after prayers and to sing out, 
^^Yole^ yolcy yole /’’f In Germany, the country people in the 
I)rovincc of Pomerania, at Christmas-tide wrap up gifts in 
many coverings, and lay the parcel at the door of the friend 
for whom the present is intended, calling out JuUKlapp 
More remarkable, as showing how songs sometimes take root 
in foreign soil, is the fact that the negroes on the coast of 
Senegambia have adopted some of the English carols. A 
recent English traveller in Western Africa heard them sung 
there on Christmas-eve. He observes, We English once 
possessed the Senegal, and there every Christmas-eve the 
Feast of Lanterns used to be held. The native women had 
picked up the words and airs of the carols ; the custom had 
descended to the Gambia, and even to the Cascmanchc, 
where it is still preserved. A few minutes after I had ridden 
up, sounds of music were heard, and a crowd of blacks came 
to the door, carrying the model of a ship, made of paper and 
illuminated within, and hollowed pumpkins also lighted up 
for the occasion. Then they sang some of our dear old 


* tlber die Ijais Seq[iienzen und Leiche, von Ferdinand Wolf; Heidelberg, 
1841, p. 185. 

f Cbriatmastide : its History, Festivities, .and Carols, by W. Sandys, p. 143. 

^ t NordJeiitsche Sagen, Marchen und Gebriiuobe, gesainmelt von Kubn und 
Schwartz ; Leipzig, 1848, p. 403, 

T 
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Christmas carols, and among others one which I had heard 
years ago one Christmas-eve at Oxford : — 

Nowcl, Nowel, the angels did say 

To certain poor shepherds in fields as they Jay ; 

In fields as they lay keeping their sheep 
One cold winter’s night, which was so deep. 

Nowel, Nowel, Nowel, Nowel, 

Born is the King of Israel.* 

In Yorkshire, and some other northern counties of England, 
there prevailed at the beginning of the present century the 
same old custom, which probably even now is not entirely 
obsolete. The people on Christmas-day cried out joyfully 
in the churches, JJle^ Vie and the lower classes sang 
lustily in the streets : — 

Ule, Ule, Ulcl 

Three puddings in a ])ule. 

Crack nuts, and cry Ulel\ 

Various conjectures have been made respecting the etymo- 
logy of the word Ynle. Mallet observes that with all the 
Celtic nations it was a custom that everywhere prevailed in 
ancient times, to celebrate a feast at the winter solstice, by 
which men testified their joy at seeing this great luminary 
return again to this part of the heavens. This was the 
greatest solemnity in the year. They called it in many 
places YoUy or Yuuly from the word Iliaid and llouly which 
even at this day signifies the Sun in the languages of Basse- 
Bretagne and Cornwall.^^J Others reject this Celtic deri- 
vation of the word, considering it originally Gothic. With- 
out pretending to express an opinion on a question which 
falls properly within the province of the etymologist, I cannot 
refrain from drawing attention to the remarkable resemblance 


* Savage Africa, by Winwood Reade; London, 1863, p. 399. 
t Observations on Popular Antiquities, by John Brabd, witb additions bi : 
Henry Ellis ; London, 1813, vol. i. p. 366. 
i See Mallet’s Northern Antiquities; London, 1770, vol. ii. p. 68. 
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of the Plindustaui word llooli with the Celtic Haul and the 
Gothic as well as of the similarity between the princi- 
pal feature of the Hindu festival llooli and that of our 
Christmas. The llooli or Iloli festival is celebrated by the 
Braminic Hindus in honour of the incarnation of their god 
Krishna. It takes place at the first full moon after the sun 
has passed the vernal equinox, and is a festival of great 
rejoicing. The ceremonies observed in it consist principally 
of sports, dances, and songs of joy, in which the people vocife- 
rate in chorus, llooli^ hooli, hooli This celebration is 
especially performed with great pomp at Muttra and Bindra- 
bund, in the vicinity of which towns the god Vishnu is believed 
to have first appeared upon earth as Krishna.* 

With reference to the ancient Sun- feast alluded to by 
Mallet, it is notewortViy that the Esquimaux, in Greenland, 
celebrate annually the return of the sun in dances and songs 
like the following : — 

The welcome Sun returns again, 

Amna ajah, ajah, ah-hul 

And brings us weather fine and fair, 

Amna ajah, ajah, ah-hu ! 

This festival takes place at the hyemal solstice, in December, 
and the words, Amna ajah, ajah, ah-hu,^^ arc sung in 
chorus, by all the people participating in the ceremony, as a 
response to the first and third stanza, which are sung solo by 
the conductor, who accompanies himself upon a kind of tam- 
bourine.t Captain Parry has written down the tune as he 


* See An Account of the Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo T^ama in Tibet, 
by Captain Samuel Turner ; London, 1800, p. 145. Wilson, in his Essay on the 
Religious Festivals of the Hindus (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. 
London, 1858), mentions the Dola Yatra, or Swinging Festival, on which occasion 
the image of Krishna is placed in a cradle, which, as soon as the dawn appears, is 
set gently in motion for a few turns. In the night a bonfire is made, and a sort 
of Guy Fawkes-like effigy, termed Holika, made of bamboo, laths, and straw, is 
formally carried to it and committed to the flames, while the people dance and 
vociferate “ Holika, Holika, Holika!” This Holika is said to have been a ma- 
lignant witch, who, in suckling the infant Krishna, endeavoured to destroy him 
by poisoning the nipples of her breasts. 

•f The History of Greenland, by David Crantz ; London, 1820, vol. i. p. 162. 

T 2 
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heard it sung by the Esquimaux, with whom, according to 
his account, it appears to be a general favourite.* 


‘AMNA AJAH* OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 
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The beginning of the New Year is by many nations cele- 
brated with music and dancing. I shall notice only one of 
these usages, which is of a humble kind. In the villages of 
Northern Germany, it is not unusual for the cowherd, swine- 
herd, or some personage of a similar vocation, at midnight of 
Sylvester, to blow a horn and to sing a sacred hymn before 
the houses of those of the peasants who are likely to recom- 
pense him for this mark of attention on the following day, 
when he makes his appearance again to wish them Fiel Gluck 
zum neuen Jahre much happiness in the New Year^^.) 

In Ghilan, a province of Northern Persia, bands of boys 
from eight to twelve years old, called Notirouzi/ia^ proceed on 
New Yearns day to sing before the houses of the wealthier 
villagers and town people, receiving in return some trifles, as 
fruit, eggs, or small pieces of money. I shall here give the 
commencement of one of their songs, which has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Chodzko.f 


* Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage J 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by Captain W. E. Parry ; London, 1824, p. 530. / 
t Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, by Alexander Chodzko ; London, 
1842, p. 467. 
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Chorus. — Hail, Hail, Agha I we bring thee greeting. If we are 
allowed we will enter thy house. May Nouruz bless 
thee ! 

Solo. — Agha ! I greet thee, Mirza ; I salute thee ; I am thy 
servant, I pray for thy soul. 

Chorus . — ^We congratulate thee on the new year’s day, — may it be 
prosperous to thee ! 

Solo . — O host, before whom we stand, do not send us penniless to 
the mountains. If there be no Halva,* let us have 
Deiidaku. Put aside my share. 

Chorus . — We congratulate thee on the new year’s day, — ^may it be 
prosperous to thee ! 

Solo . — I went up to the bridge. I saw a Kurdish girl. Hal 
good-for-nothing one, thou hast ravished my heart I 

Chorus . — ^We congratulate thee on the new year’s day, — ^may it be 
prosperous to thee ! 

Solo . — O daughter of JMollah, how can I know what is the matter 
with thee ? liubios and pearls shine on thy hand. 
Say who gave them to thee ? 

Chorus . — ^We congratulate thee on the new year’s day, — may it be 
prosperous to thee I 


No doubt many of the secular festivities met with in 
dilferent countries, in which music and dancing constitute 
the principal attraction, possessed originally a strictly sacred 
character. The iru/kes in England, for instance, were in 
former times religious observances held annually in com- 
memoration of the dedication of a church to its patron saint. 
The same was the case with the Kirchioeih (also called Kirch- 
messe and Kirmse) in Germany. Similar transformations of 
sacred ceremonies into secular pastimes evidently occur also 


* Halva— u dainty of which tho Pcrsiaiia arc very fond — is a kind of cake 
made with rice-flower, honey, and spice . — Dendaku is a sort of Halva. 
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among uncivilized peoples. The first missionaries to the 
Polynesian Islands found among the natives an institution 
called the Areoi society, the members of which are described 
as a sort of strolling players and privileged libertines, who 
spend their days in travelling from island to island, and from 
one district to another/^ In several places throughout 
Polynesia, they had houses erected, spacious, and sometimes 
highly ornamental, for the public exhibition of their enter- 
tainments. These consisted principally in music and dances, 
but also frequently in delivery of speeches, accompanied by 
divers gestures and actions. Their representations,^^ 
Mr. Ellis states, on these occasions assumed something of 
the histrionic character. The priests and others were fear- 
lessly ridiculed in these performances, in which allusion was 
ludicrously made to public events.^^ However, the Areoi, as 
the same writer informs us, constituted originally a religious 
sect, considering itself in the especial favour of the god Oro, 
and their public pastimes were originally devotional obser- 
vances.* 

Dramatic representations of a secular character in which 
music, instrumental as well as vocal, forms an essential part, 
are popular amusements not only in most European coun- 
tries, but also with the Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, Malays, 
and several other extra-European nations. An account of 
even the most remarkable ones only, would require much 
more space than can here be afforded. In the rural districts 
of several European countries we meet with dramatie repre- 
sentations of a sacred character, which are especially inte- 
resting as remnants of the Masteries formerly so popular in 
the Christian Church, in which events recorded in the Bible 
were acted for the edification of the people. The Slavonian 
inhabitants of Moravia appear to have preserved a greater 
number of such pieces than other nations. A favourite 
subject is the adoration of tjie Three Magi. This is still 
popular in some districts of Germany also, where it is called 


» Polynesian Researches, by William Ellis; London, 1829, vol. ii. p. 311. 
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Die heiligen drei Konige the three holy kings^^). It is 
acted, during Christmas time until Epiphany, by labouring 
men, who wander from village to village. The Three Magi 
are dressed in white garments, and one of them has his face 
blackened, and is girded with a sword. They are accom- 
panied by King Herod, who is fantastically dressed, and who 
also wears a sword. They carry with them a large star made of 
pasteboard and gaudily ornamented, in which is seen, through 
a pane of glass, a burning light, and the Virgin Mary with the 
infant in a crib. They are attended by a small band of musi- 
cians, consisting of one or two fiddlers, and perhaps a player 
upon a violoncello raised from the ground by a peg, and used 
as a double bass. Thus at least the troop was commonly ar- 
ranged in the vicinity of Hanover when in my childhood I 
was an admiring spectator of the representation. It com- 
mences with a song of the Three Magi, in which they inform 
us that they come from the distant East, following the star. 
This is sung to the following tune, in which the instruments 
have after each verse a little postlude of three or four bars. 


SONG OF THE THBEE MAGI. 
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King Herod now steps forward, draws liis sword, and in a 
song asks the Three Magi what is their object in coming 
from distant lands; with other questions. The Magi reply in 
chorus, adopting the same air which Herod has sung. This 
I shall give, without noticing the speeches and pantomimic 
actions with which the musical performances are inter- 
spersed. 


King Herod sings ; — 



The tenets of some religions prescribe or suggest to the 
people the use of music at certain periods of the day. The 

I Roman Catholics, for instance, have their Vesper Hymns, and 
the singing of these appears to be customary in most coun- 
tries where the Roman Catholic faith prevails. Mr. Tylor 
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heard such a hymn performed by the Indians in Mexico^ at a 
sugar-plantation. Evening was closing in, and all at once 
the church-bell rang. Crowds of Indian labourers in their 
white dresses came flocking in, hardly distinguishable in the 
twilight, and the sound of their footsteps deadened as they 
walked over the dry stubble that covered the ground. All 
work ceased, every one uncovered and knelt down ; while 
through the open church doors we heard the Indian choir 
chanting the vesper hymn. In the haciendas* of Mexico 
every day ends thus.^^t 

In sudden disasters, dangers, or panics, it is not unusual 
with people to resort to music to appease the supposed wrath 
of Heaven, or to frustrate the designs of certain evil-disposed 
spirits who are presumed to cause the calamity. Musical 
performances of one or other kind are therefore not un- 
common on the occurrence of terrific or fear-inspiring 
natural phenomena. Thus, in some Roman Catholic coun- 
tries the people during an earthquake proceed to the 
churches singing hymns. Humboldt relates that when the 
town of Caracas, in Venezuela, South America, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in the year 1812 , the people, seeing 
enormous masses of rock detached by the shocks, and 
terrified at the sudden accumulation of horrors and ca- 
lamities, devoted themselves to those duties which they 
thought best fitted to api)easc the wrath of Heaven. Some 
assembled in processions and sang funeral hymns ; others, in 
a state of distraction, made their confessions aloud in the 
streets.^^J Lander, during his stay at Boussa, in Soudan, 
witnessed the peculiar ceremonies resorted to by the 


* Hacienda^ an estate, or establishment, 
f Anahuac, by E. B. Tylor ; London, 1861, p. 181. 

J From the following statement by the same writer, we may surmise that the 
sad catastrophe promoted the singing of nuptial songs as well as of funeral 
hymns : — “ In Caracas was then repeated what had been remarked in the pro- 
vince of Quito after the tremendous earthquake of 1797 ; a number of marriages 
were contracted between persons who had neglected for many years to sanction, 
their union by the sacerdotal benediction/’ — ^Personal Narrative of Travels to the# 
Equinoctial Regions of America, by Alexander von Humboldt ; London, 1852, 
vol. i. p. 453. 
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frightened negroes at the occurrence of an eclipse of the 
moon. Almost all the inhabitants of the town, in a state of 
the greatest consternation, assenibled in an open place before 
the king^s palace, having provided themselves with every 
musical instrument on which they could lay hands in their 
hurry. Trumpets were blown, drums beaten, rattles shaken, 
and iron chains clanked, while the terrified people cried, 
shouted, and groaned with all their might. Indeed,^^ says 
our informant, everything that could increase the uproar 
was put in requisition on this memorable oceasion, nor did it 
cease till midnight, when the eclipse had passed away.^^* 
Many dissertations have been written on the power of 
music in curing illnesses, and there can be no doubt that, at 
least in certain disorders, it may prove highly beneficial. 
Among people in a low stage of civilization, the opinion, as 
we have seen, generally prevails that the sufferer is possessed 
by some evil spirit which can be banished by music in con- 
junction with incantations.t Mr. Drayton, during his 
sojourn among the North- American Indians of Wallawalla, 
near the Columbia river, ^^was one day attracted by the 
sound of beating sticks, and a kind of unearthly singing, 
issuing from one of the lodges. On going to the lodge, he 
found a boy, about eighteen years of age, lying on his back 
very ill, and in the last stage of disease. Over him stood a 
medicine-woman, an old haggard-looking squaw, under great 
excitement, singing as follows — 






hi tu e 00 ha ha hi tu e oo ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 


to which about a dozen men and boys were beating time on 
the sticks, and singing a kind of bass or tenor accompani- 


* Journal of an Expedition to Explore the Course of the Niger, by Richard 
and John Lander; New York, 1844, vol. i. p. 3G6. 

-f- The same means were already resorted to by the ancient nations. Indeed 
most of the obscure accounts and apparently inexplicable or miraculous events 
recorded of ancient nations, will find an easy solution by a reference to the 
customs and predilections of uncivilized nations of the present day. 
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’ment. The words made use of by the old squaw varied^ and 
were any that would suit the case. She bent over the sick 
boy, and was constantly in motion, making all kinds of 
grimaces. She would bare his chest, and pretend by her 
actions to be scooping out his disease. Then she would fall 
on her knees, and again strive to draw out the bad spirit with 
both hands, blowing into them, and, as it were, tossing the 
spirit into the air. On the evening of the same day, 
Mr. Drayton paid another visit to the same lodge, when he 
found the medicine squaw much exhausted. She was 
blowing with her mouth on her patient^s neck downwards, 
making a quick sputtering noise, thus — 


m 




hi tu 


ah tut-t - t - t -tut, tut- 1 - t - t-tut. 


While she was uttering this, a man was holding her. up by a 
rope tied round her waist, while she, bending over the body, 
began to suck his neck and chest in dilfercnt parts, in order 
more effectually to extract the bad spirit. . . So powerful 

was the wifluence operated on the boy, that he indeed seemed 
better, and made efforts to speak. The last time Mr. Drayton 
visited the doctress, her patient was found sitting up. 

One singular custom prevailing here is that all the conva- 
lescent sick are directed to sing for several hours during the 
day.^^ * 

The effect of music upon certain kinds of animals has been 
found of essential service in subduing and training them. 
Whoever has witnessed the exercises of a troop of cavalry 
soldiers, or the performances of an equestrian exhibition, will 


* Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, by Charles Wilkes ; 
London, 1845, vol. iv. p. 399. — How singular that in many countries the 
barbers should consider it part of Ihcir vocation to acquire some proficiency 
in music ! In the towns of Germany a guitar may bo found in their shops ; 
and in Spain also they frequently play this instrument, and accompany^ 
their songs for the entertainment of customers. The same was the cas/, 
with the barbers in England about three hundred years ago. Hanging on the 
wall in their shops was commonly a lute or a cittern ; and even a virginal might 
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have noticed the precision and evident gratification with 
which the horses regulate their steps in accordance with the 
musicj which on such occasions is generally performed by a 
brass band. Perhaps the horses are more affected by the 
rhythm than by the melodious and harmonious impres- 
siveness of the music. Camels and dromedaries are also 
known to be fond of music, and the Arabs, in traversing a 
desert, are in the habit of cheering them by singing little 
extempore ditties, called vitialUL Major Laing saw in 
Falaba, a town in Seuegambia, a negro, whom he described 
as droll-looking and gifted with a tolerably fair voice, and 
who appears to have been something of a professional adept 
in the art of music. Having sung a sweet <iir, accompanying 
himself on a stringed instrument of the guitar kind, the body 
of which was a calabash, he boasted that by his music he 
could cure diseases ; that he could make wild beasts tame, 
and snakes dance. If the white man did not believe him, 
he would give him a specimen. With that, changing to a 
more lively air, a large snake crept from beneath a part of 
the stockading in the yard, and was crossing it rapidly, when 
he again changed his tune, and playing a little slower, sung : 
^ Snake, you must stop ; you run too fast ; stop at my com- 
mand, and' give the white man service.^ The snake was 
obedient, and the musician continued : ^ Snake, you must 
dance, for a white man has come to Falaba ; dance, snake, 
for this is indeed a happy day.^ The snake twisted itself 
about, raised its head, curled, leaped, and performed various 
feats of which I should not have supposed a snake capable. 
At the conclusion, the musician walked out of the yard, 
followed by the reptile, leaving me in no small degree as- 


occasionally be seen in the corner of the room. It most be remembered that the 
barber was also dentist, bleeder, and dresser of wounds as well ; and still at the 
present day in some European countries he combines the profession of a surgeon 
with shaving and hair-cutting. We are informed that the physicians of the 
Bedowin tribes in Palestine are also barbers, and that they arc in the habit of 
attracting their customers with singing and instrumental music. This combi- 
nation of music with medicine is in Enropcan countries undoubtedly of the highest 
Tintiquity, since we find it very usual with semi-civilized nations and even with 
savages. 
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‘tonislied, and the rest of the company not a little pleased that 
a black man had been able to excite the surprise of a white 
one/^* Similar tricks are common in Hindustan and in 
other eastern countries. In J apan the snake-charmers are, 
according to Captain Golowin, most frequently women. 
^^They catch a number of snakes of different sizes and 
colours, from which they skilfully extract the venom. Then 
they strip themselves nearly naked, and wind the snakes 
round their arms, legs, and other parts of their bodies. In 
this manner they seemed to be enveloped in a kind of motley 
costume formed of hissing serpents^ heads, and, thus arrayed, 
they ramble about the streets, singing, dancing, and playing 
antics to obtain money. John Foster relates an event 
which occurred in Canada. A rattlesnake which made its 
appearance in the encampment of a travelling party, became 
quite subdued and harmless on hearing one of the company 
play on the fiute.J With some anecdotes of this kind the 
reader is most likely fahailiar. Fishes, crocodiles, lizards — 
nay, even spiders, are reported to have shown themselves 
highly susceptible of the effect of sweet sounds. If unedu- 
cated people had not a propensity to admire anything which 
appears unnatural, many such anecdotes would probably have 
long since been classed with the adventures of Baron 
Miinchhausen. 

No doubt, most of the stories which are related concerning 
the wonderful eflFect produced by music on animals are fic- 
titious, or founded on misconceived or misrepresented facts ; 
still they deserve the attention of the student of national 
music, as evidences of the degree of estimation in which the 
power of music is held by those nations who believe such 
stories. 

Let us for a moment consider the employment of music 


* Travels in the Timance, Kooranko and Soolima Countries, by Major Alex- 
ander Gfordon Laing; London, 1826, p. 244. 

t Japan and the Japanese, by Captain Golowin ; London, 1863, vol. ii. 
p. 176. I) 

t Fosteriana ; consisting of Thoughts, Reflections, and Criticisms of John 
Foster ; London, 1868, p. 247. 
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for the purpose of facilitating manual labour. Almost every 
occupation or trade has its own particular songs, and this 
we find at the present day to be the case in most countries. 
We know that the ancient Greeks, and other nations of 
remotest antiquity, had different songs used in various trades ; 
and on the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, which faith- 
fully depict the customs and predilections of peoples who 
flourished many centuries before the Christian era, we find 
scenes representing the removal of heavy burdens, in which 
many labourers are employed, directed by signals on musical 
instruments, and by cheering and inciting songs. Mr. 
Polack says of the Maorics, in New Zealand, they are so 
much attached to singing as often to spend the entire night 
in its gratification, and all work is prosecuted with the aid 
of song.^^* 

Mr. Shortland has collected the words of several songs, or 
rather chants, which are used by the Maories when they are 
hauling heavy logs of wood or canoes overland, in order to 
ensure a simultaneous effort of the men engaged in the work. 
I here insert one of these effusions. The five lines at the 
commencement, called Fuwha or llariy are sung by a single 
voice, to prepare the labourers for pulling; and the lines 
which follow the Fuwha are sung alternately. Solo and Tutti, 
the labourers always responding in chorus to the singing of 
the leader, and hauling the boat at the same instant all 
together : — 

Solo. — Pull, Tainui, pull the Arawa, 

To launch them on the ocean. 

Surely glanced the bolt of 
Thunder, falling hitherward, 

On my sacred day. 

The Kiwi cries.']' 

Choms. — Kiwi. 

Solo . — The Moho cries. 

Chorus. — Moho. 


1 * Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, by J. S. Polack ; London, 

* 1840, vol. ii. p. 169. 

t Kiwi^ MokOf and TUke — names of birds. 
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Solo. — The Tieke cries. 

Chorus. — Tieke. 

Solo. — belly only. 

Chorus. — Fork it out, fork it out ! 

Solo, — ^Keep in the path. * 

Chorus. — Fork it out I 

Solo. — It’s the second year to day. 

Chorus. — Cheerily, men I 
Solo. — It’s the man-catcher. 

Chorus. — Cheei'ily, men ! 

Solo. — Give this way, and carry it. 

Chorus. — Cheerily, men ! 

Solo. — But whither carry it ? 

Chorus. — Cheerily, men I 
Solo. — Ah 1 to the root. 

Chorus. — Root of Tu. 

Solo. — O wind. 

Chojus . — Pull away I 

Solo. — Pull onwards the root. 

Chorus. — Root of Tu.* 

The Maories have a tradition of the emigration of their*.ances- 
tors to New Zealand, in which it is recorded that a chief, 
whose name was Turi, having landed in the country with his 
men, built a pah, or fortress, and cultivated the soil ; and the 
chant which they sung to encourage themselves, and to 
keep time as they dug,^^ was, according to the tradition, as 
follows : — 

Break up our goddess mother, 

Break up the ancient goddess earth ; 

We speak of you, oh, earth I but do not you disturb 
The plants we have brought hither from Hawaiki the noble 
It was Maui who scraped the earth in heaps round the sides 
In Kuratau.J 


* Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders, by Edward Shortland ; 
London, 1856, p. 163. 

f According to Maori tradition, the ancestors of the present race came, about 
600 years ago, from a distant island named Hawaiki, lying in a northerly or 
north-easterly direction from New Zealand . — See Shortland’s * Traditions and 
Superstitions of the Now Zealanders,’ Chapter 1. 

I Polynesian Mythology, by Sir George Grey ; London, 1855, p. 220. 
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The bagpipe has often been used by the Scotch to lighten 
labour. Sir J. G. Dalyell relates that, in the year 1 786, when 
the inhabitants of the Isle of Skye were occupied in con- 
structing roads, each set of labourers had a bagpiper to play 
to them while they were at work. Wc are further told that 
it is not unusual in Scotland to engage a bagpiper during 
harvest, to walk behind the reapers, and animate tliem with 
his music.* 

A recent traveller in Western Asia observes, Tlie vast 
ricc-fields spread all over the southern banks of the Caspian 
Sea are chiefly committed to tlie care of women. It is an 
interesting but melancholy sight to sec them tliere, in tlie 
heat of summer, employed in w’ceding or transplanting the 
rice, llent nearly horizontally over the ground, kncc-dccp in 
water, exposed to a heat of 66^ Ucanmur, they work un- 
ceasingly from dawn till sunset. Now and then one of them 
goes to fetch a pitcln^r of water, sheltered under the shade 
of a tree, and brings it to her companions, who, thus re- 
freshed, stand in a row, sing in chorus a few stanzas, and 
again stoop to work. The sad and monotonous.tunc of these 
songs, repeated by the echo of the Ghilan woods, makes a 
very agreeable impression, and is heard from afar.^^t These 
songs, called lonlouy consist of a scries of ideas Avhich appear 
to be often unconnected. The following sentences are taken 
from a louloiiy or IleapeiV song, published by tlie writer just 
quoted : — 

You liave sung “Holloa, liollou, ho, Leylali ! liiy, lay, lay! () 
sweetheart, lalay 

Holloa, holloa! the Shah arrived at Kazviii, aiul presented my 
master with a saddle for his horse. 

Holloa, holloa!, the Shah came on foot, flluink God, our master 
has got great riches. 


* Musical Memoirs of Scotland, by Sir John Dalyell ; Edinburgh and London, 
|849, p. 40. 

t Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, by Alexander (Jliodzko ; Loudon, 
1842, p. 472. 

U 
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Holloa, holloa I I went to the mountains, and ate the bread of the 
mountaineers.* 

O singers of loulou I O reapers ! The Khan has come to our rice- 
field, our slender- girdled Khan. I bring you this news, you 
merry girls. I say to the beloved lord, “ Take the sickle, take 
the sickle I Among a hundred youths thou art taller by a head.” 
Merry girls, put aside your sliy faces, and be merry. 

The German field-labourers during harvest-time, when in 
the evening they return from their day^s work, not unfre- 
quently unite their voiees in ehorus to eheer their hearts with 
the homely old songs and ballads inherited by tradition from 
their forefathers ; and it is eustomary for the German village 
girls to assemble during the long winter evenings with their 
spinning-wheels, not only to spin, but also to sing together 
while at work. 

The songs of the palanquin-bearers in Hindustan arc usually 
extempore effusions, at least as far as concerns the words j 
and these appear not unfrequently to be suggested by the 
appearance and manners of the individual whom the bearers 
have to carry. Take, for instance, the following one, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Charles Acland : — 

O, what a lieavy bag ! 

No ; it’s an elej)hant : 

He is an awful weight I 
Let’s throw his palkee down — 

Let’s set him in the mud — 

Let’s leave him to his fate. 

No, for he’ll be angry then ; 

Ay, and he will beat us then 
With a thick stick. 

Then let’s make haste and get along, 

Jump along quick I 


* Strange as it may appear to a European reader, tho poorer classos of tho 
provinces of Ghilan and Mazerideran not only never cat bread, but consider it as 
a very unhealthy food. An angry husband there, scolding his wife, says * Go ! 
eat bread and die !’ which is equivalent to our ‘Go, and be banged T Theiy' 
main food is boilod rice, with a bit of salt fish as a ragout,” — Ohodzko, ‘ Speci-' 
metis of the Popular Poetry of Persia,’ p. 473. 
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^^ And then,^^ Mr. Acland says, suiting the action to the 
word, oflF they set in a nasty jog-trot, which rattled every 
bone in my body, keeping chorus all the time of ^ jump along 
quick, jump along quick,^ until they were obliged to stop for 
laughing/^ The song of the men who carried Mrs. Acland 
was of a different metre, and two words were continually 
repeated in it, forming a kind of refrain, viz., cuhhadar^ and 
baba — the former meaning take carc,^^ and the latter (pro- 
nounced barba) meaning young lady.^^ 

Slie’s not heavy, cuhb.adar ! 

Little baba, cubbadar! 

Garry her swiftly, cubbadar ! 

Pretty baba, cubbadar ! culjbadar 1 cubbadar ! 

Trim the torches, cubbadar I 

I<^or the road’s rougli, cubbadar 1 

Here tlie bridge is, cqjbbadar 1 

Pass it swiftly, cubbadar ! cubbadar ! cubbadar ! 

Carry her gently, cubbadar 1 

Little baba, cubbadar ! 

Sing so cheerily, cubbadar! 

Pretty baba, cubbadar, cubbadar, cubbadar ! * 

The sailors of the province of Sindc, in Hindustan, have 
their peculiar songs, as sea-faring men generally have. They 
are Mohammedans, and the songs used by them when they are 
pulling their ropes and sails, often contain expressions of 
reverence to their saints. The translator of tlic following 
specimen of these songs praises its simplicity and beauty of 
expression in it^ original language : — 

Pull, oh I pull I 
Kaise your shoulders, 

Press your feet. 

The boat will sail, 

The steersman’s a warrior. 


* A Popular Account of the Manners anil Customs of India, by the Rev. 
Charles Aeland ; London, 1847, p. 40. 


U % 
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The mast is tall. 

Beat the drum ; 

The port is attained. 

Use your strength, 

By the favour of God, 

By tlie Saints’ assistance. 

She is a pretty boat : 

The water is deep, 

She will harbour in safety. 

Of King Acbar, 

By the favour of God.* 

In countries where windmills and watermills are unknown, 
or scarce, it is usual for the people to reduce the corn to 
Hour by grinding it between two stones, or in some kind of 
mortar. Acerbi, who visited Finland at the end of the last 
century, found this practice still common among the pea- 
santry of that country ; and he says that certain songs, called 
jauho runotj Mill sdligs^) arc invariably sung by the women, 
wliosc business it is to grind the corn, during the occupation. 
These ditties are various in character — some being serious or 
grave, others satirical or ludicrous, others amorous, and others 
again songs in praise of some heroic action. In one of them, 
of which Acerbi has given the translation, a female describes 
herself at work, thus : — 

FixM to this mill all day I stand, 

'And turn the stone with patient hand. 

Mr. Lander, the African traveller, remarks in his journal : 

Wc are [at Rabba] generally awakened every morning at 
daybreak, and on particular occasions long^ before the sun 
rises, with the noise of the grinding of corn, and the loud 
cheerful singing which accompanies it from the females 
engaged in this laborious occupation; for females only are 
employed in it. The same custom prevails in Yarriba, in 
Bor goo, and at Yaoorie, and in fact throughout the whole of 


* Travels in Bokhara, etc., by Lieut. Alexander Burnes ; London, 1834, vol. 
iii. p. 54. 
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western^ ccntral^, and northern Africa^ as far as we (»an Jearn. 
Instead of the mill formerly used in Judjea^ and in all 
eastern eountrics^ with its handle of wood or iron in the rim, 
the people here simply employ two large stones, flat and 
smooth, with the uppermost of whieh they rub the grain till 
it becomes sufficiently finc/^* Again, an American traveller 
relates that, on sojourning among the Araucanian Indians, in 
Soutliern Chili, he was once awakened about two hours after 
midnight by the women who, in an adjoining liousc, were 
engaged in grinding Avheat. The low in(?es^^ant rumbling 
of the mills formed a kind of drone aeeo/npaiiiment to the 
singing with which they lightened their toil. Occasionally 
some one would sing for a few minutes, and then drop the 
tlicme, to be taken up by another, improvising as they simg.^^t 
Their songs referred mostly to their labour. The little poeti- 
cal effusion given page 233 is a specimen of the kind. 

There are instances observable where songs whicli originally 
appertained exclusively to a certain occupation, have in the 
course of time become universal favourites with all classes of 
a nation. Nay, sometimes they maintain their popularity 
even long after the occupation itself, which called them forth, 
has almost entirely ceased, or no longer possesses any par- 
ticular interest for the people who traditionally preserve these 
songs. Their popularity is evidently caused by the fascina- 
ting freshness and charm of their melodies. The (lermau 
country people, for instance, although they generally know 
nothing of the pleasures of the chase, possess many fine and 
cherished hunting songs. This class of national songs was 
much cultivated in Clermany from nearly the end of the 
sixteenth until about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the pleasures of the field were sedulously pursued. The 
songs of this kind which arc still in popular favour in Ger- 
many, arc especially those which touch less upon the speciali- 
ties incident to the sportsinan^s occupation, than upon 


* Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course of the Ni^er, by R, and J. 
Lander; London, 1844 , vol. ii. p, 81 . 
t The Araucanians, by E. R. Smith; London, 1855, p 300. 
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subjects appealing to every heart, as a love affair, a daring 
deed, a sad death, and such-like topics. 

Curious arc the songs and signals of watchmen. In the 
German villages and small towns may be heard every hour 
during the night until four o^ clock in the morning, the 
blowing of the watchman^s horn, or the springing of his 
rattle, followed by a song containing some religious or moral 
admonition, with good practical advice, such as to put out the 
fire carefully before going to bed, and the like. I shall give 
here the most usual one of these old songs, with a translation 
made by Mr. W. Howitt.* 

In the German villages the watchman often commences his 
round as early as eight o^clock, when the peasants, who are 
very early risers, retire to rest. 


SONG OF THE GEHMAN VILLAGE WATCHMAN. 


Moderato, 
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Hurt ihr Ilorrii uiul lasst eiicli sa - gen, iin - 8ro Gloek hat 
Mcn-schen - wa - clicii kaim iiiclits niit-zcii, Gott muss wa - cheu 



Aelit go - Bchla-gen ! Nur acht Sec - leii sprach (Jott loa, 

Gott muss schiit-zeri. Herr durch dci - ne woi - so Maelit, 



AIs die Siind - flutli sich cr - goss. 

Gib uns ei - ne gn - to Naeht! 


1. Htirt ihr Jicrrn und lasst euch sagen, 
Uiisre Glock hat Acht geschlagen ! 
Nur acht Seelen sprach Gott Iqs, 

AIs die SUndfluth sich ergoss. 


♦ The Hural aad Domestic Life of Germany, by William Howitt ; London, 
1842 , p. 288 . 
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Menschenwachen kann iiichts niitzon 
Gott muss waclieii, Gott muss schiitzen. 
Herr durch deine weisc Maclit, 

Gib uns eine gute Naclit! 


2. Hurt ihr llcrrn uiid lasst cucli sagen, 
Husro Gluck liat Neun gesclilageii ! 
Neun versaumten Dank uiid Pflicht; 
IMcnsch, vcrgiss die Wolilthat iiicht I 
Mensclieiiwaclieii kann niclits, etc. 


3. Hurt ihr llerrn und lasst eucli sagon, 
Unsre Glock hat Zehn gesclilageii ! 
Zehn Gebute sotzt Gott ein : 

Moiisch, du soUst gehorsam seiu ! 
Menschenwachen kann nichts, etc. 

4. Hurt ihr Ht;rrn und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Gluck hat Kilf geschlagcn ! 

Eilf Apostel bliebcn treu : 

Gib, dass hier kein Abfall sei I 
IMenschenwachcn kann nichts, etc. 

5. Hurt ihr IleiTu und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Gluck hat Zwtilf geschlagcn I 
Zwiilf, das ist das Ziel der Zeit : 
Mensch, gedenk der Ewigkeit ! 
Menschenwachen kann nichts, etc. 

G. Hurt ihr llerrn und lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Gluck hat Kins geschlagcn ! 
Ein Gott ist uur in der W elt : 

Dem sei Alles lieinigestellt. 
Menschenwachen kann nichts, etc. 

7. Hurt ihr Horrn imd lasst euch sagen, 
Unsre Glock hat Zwei geschlagen ! 
Zwei Weg’ hat der Mensch vor sich. 
Herr, den rechten fiilire mich 1 
Menschenwachen kann niclits, etc. 
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8. Hort ihr Ilerrn imd lasst eucli sagen, 

Unsre Glock hat Drei geschlagen! 

Droi ist Eins,- was gottlich hoisst 
Vater, Sol in nnd lioirgcr (xcist. 

Menscheiiwaclien kann nichts, 

9. Hort ihr llorrii und lasst ouch sagtui, 

Unsre Glock hat Vior geschlagen ! 

Vierfach is das Ackei-feid : 

]\rensc]j, wie ist d(‘in TFcrz bestidlt ? 

Auf* ornimitcrt <inre Sinnen, 

Denn es Aveicht die Nacht von hi mien ! 

Dankot Gott, der mis die Nacht 
Hat so vatorlich boAvacht ! 

In the following translation of this song the first two verses, 
for eight and nine o’eloek, arc not given; nor docs the last 
verse, which is sung at four o^ clock, exactly correspond with 
the above verse in German. Indeed, there arc many modifi- 
cations of this song in use in the diflerent districts of Ger- 
many : — 

1. Hoar, niy masters, Avhat 1 bill, 

''Pen has striK.-k iiow’^ by tlic bell ! 

Toil are the Comuiaudinonts given 

« By tlio Lord our God Prom Heaven. 

Hiiiiiaii AA^atch no good can yield us; 

God Avill watch us, God will shield us : 

!May He through His heavenly might, 

Give us all a hap])y night! 

2 , Hear, my masters, wliat 1 tell. 

It has struck eleven by tlio bell ! 

Eleven were the Apostles sound, 

Who did teach the whole Avorld round. 

Human Avatch no good, etc. 

‘3. Hear, my masters, what I tell. 

Twelve has struck uoav by the Vjell ! • 

Twelve did follow Jesus’ name, — 

Sufi’ered with him all his shame. 

Human watch no good, etc. 
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4. Hoar, my masters, wliat I tell, 

One lias struck now by the boll ! 
One is Ood, and one alone, 

WI lo does bear us wlien we groan. 
Human watcli no good, etc. 

5. Hi'ar, my masters, wbat I tell, 
Two lia,s struck now by the bell ; 
Two jiatlis before our steps divide, 
JMan b(Mvar(‘, and well decide I 

H uman watcli no good, (itc. 


(). Hoar, my masters, what I ttdl, 
'^riirec lias .struck now by tlui Ixdl! 
Tlii*oetbld is wliat/s hallowed most, 
4dio Fath(‘r, Son, and Holy Ohost. 
Hunian watch no good, etc. 


7. Hear, my masters, what I tell, 

Four has struck now by the bell ! 

Four tiiiKis our lands we jilough and dress; 
TJiy heart, () man,^tiirst thou that Jess ? 
Human watch no good can yield us; 

(lod will watch us, God will shield us; 

JMay lie through His heavenly might, 

Give us ail a hajijiy niglil ! 


Dc Capcll Hrooke relates that he heard the watchmen at 
Trend hjeni/'*^ in Norway, sing, as each hour elapsed during the 
night, a different kind of exhortation to prayer, of which he 
Avrote down the following curious specimen in the original 
language, Avitli a literal translation. 


Ho, vaegter i lio ! 

Klokken er slageu tie, 

Ijovct vaere Gud vor Ilorrel 
Nil er dot paa de tider, 

JVIan laegger sig til sengs, 
Madrnoren iiied sin pige, 


Ho, the watehmau, ho! 

The (duck has struck ten, 
Praised be God our Lord! 
Now is it time 
To go to bed, 

The housewife and her maid, 


Drontir iiii. 
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llosbonden med sin dreng ! 
Vinden en S,E. 

Ilallehijali ! Lovet vacre 
Gnd vor Herre ! 


The master as well as his lad. 
The wind is south-east. 
Hallelujah I praised be 
God our Lord.* 


A friend of iriine lias written down some Spanish watch- 
men^s musical calls, as he heard them in towns of Southern 
Spain ; which may find here a jdacc. 


At Seville. 




c=ri_;>-prni 




A - VC Ma - ri - a pu - ris - si -lua ! las diez an - da. Sc - rc - no ! 
At C'adiz. 




At Malaga. 



Similar cries arc used by watchmen in some Homan 
Catholic countries of South America. To notice one instance : 
in the town of Valparaiso, in Chili, ^^thc police consists of 
two distinct bodies, one mounted, the other on foot. The 
watchmen carry swords only. The former patrol the streets 
on horseback, Mhile the latter take their particular walk 
round a square or two, for which they are responsible. A 
message may be sent through them to the farthest end of tlie 
city, and an answer returned in fifteen minutes. They carry 
a loud and shrill whistle, the sounds of which are varied as 
occasibn requires, and by it a concentration of force can be 
effected in a few moments. The notes of the whistle when 
all is well, are : — 


'Ik 






* Travels through Sweden, Norwav, and l*iiiinark, by A. De Capell Breoke ; 
I.oudoii, 1823, p. 163. 
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When they cry the hour, they all sing the same tunc, but the 
pitch is ranged in accordance with the scope of the voice. 
The manner of singing the hour is pleasing, thus ; — 

Vi-va Chi - li ! Vi-va Clii - li! Las diuz au - da, y sc-re - iia ! 

In the morning they add to it a prayer, as, Ace Maria 
slma, las chico jj Media, The music docs not differ from the 
night-song, but has the few additional notes that are 
necessary/^* 

Captain Shcrard Osborn mentions a Japanese watchman, 
provided with a bamboo rattle, who, in the town of Yedo, 
disturbed the captain^s rest with hourly tunes upon his 
instrument/^t 

The same writer has described the curious signals used by 
the Siamese at night, when they were engaged in little 
skirmishes with the Malays, in the district of Ouedah. 

The Siamese used an instrument like a pair of castanets, 
made, I fancy, of two pieces of bamboo ; and admirably it 
answered its purpose. At certain intervals it would be 
sounded so faintly as to imitate some of the thousand insects 
of the jungle ; then a long repetition of the same note would 
die faintly away in the distance; after that came a sharp 
short note taken up in the same way, followed by a general 
rattle as if all the ^ gamins^ of London were playing upon 
pieces of slate/^J 

The missionary, Lr. Krapf, says, that in Kafta, a district 
in Eastern Africa, south of Abyssinia, the people use a 
singular kind of telegraph, by means of drums. At given 
distances drummers arc placed near a tall tree, any one of 


* Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, by Charles Wilkes ; 
London, 1845, vol. i. p. 1G8. 

f A Cruise in Japanese Waters, by Captain Slierard Oaborn ; Lon Ion, 1859, 

t Quedah ; or, Stray Ijoaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters, by Captain 
Slierard Osborn j London, J8J7, p. 18G. 
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whoxn upon sighting an enemy immediately elimbs the tree 
and signals the event by so many beats of the drum, which is 
taken up by the next drummer also mounting his tree for 
the purpose, and so on to the end of tlie line. They have 
various other signals, all well understood/^* Many customs 
of a similar kind could be noticed which exist in different 
parts of the world. Trumj3ct signals in military manoeuvres 
appear to have been in use from times of the most remote 
antiquity, as may be gathered from the Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments which have been brought to light, as well as 
from literary historical records. Such signals, varying in 
rhythmical construction, although they generally consist of 
only three or four different sounds, and often of not more 
than two, are, nevertheless, easily caught and distinguished 
by the horses as well as by their riders, and the command 
implied by them is promptly obeyed. 

The postal establishment, including the conveyance of 
passengers as well as of the mail, is in most of the German 
principalities under the direct control of Government. Before 
the introduction of railways, the i)Ostilions Avere required by 
the authorities to practise the horn, in order to be able, in 
approaching a station, to announce by certain prescribed 
signals their immediate arrival, the number of horses which 
would be wanted, and to give any other necessary informa- 
tion, facilitating a speedy expedition of the convcyaiiee. The 
negroes, in some districts of Western Africa, appear also to 
have brought the art of promulgating orders by means of 
trumpet signals to a considerable degree of perfection. Bow- 
dich relates that in the kingdom of Ashanti, in Upper 
Guinea, all the superior captains have peculiar flourishes 
or strains for their horns, adapted to short sentences, which 
are always recognized, and will be repeated on inquiry by any 
Ashanti you may meet walking in the streets, though the 
horns are not only out of sight, but at a distance to be 
scarcely audible. These flourishes arc of a strong and 


* Travels, liesearclies, and Misbionary Tjabc nrs, by the Rev. Dr. J. TiCwis 
Krapf ; London, 18(j0, p. 4d3. 
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distirxct character. The kinj?^s horn uttered, ^ I pass all 
kings in the world Apokoo’s,* ^ Ashantis, do you do right 
now?^ (limma^s, ‘ Whilst I live no harm can come !' Bim- 
dahontia^s, ^ I am a great king’s son !’ Amanqua’s, ^ No one 
dares trouble me These flourishes are more particularly 
for their government in action, for all the soldiery, indeed I 
might say all the women and children, being familiar with 
every flourisli, the positions of the various chiefs are judged 
of when they cannot be seen ; whether they are advancing, 
falling back, or attempting to flank the enemy by penetra- 
ting the woods, is known, and the movements of all tlie 
others become co-operative as much as possible. Tlie king’s 
horns go to the market-place every night, as near to midnight 
as they can judge, and flourish a very peculiar strain, which 
was rendered to me, ^ King Sai thanks all his captains and 
all his people for to-day 

Closely related to musical signals arc the melodious cries 
of venders in the noisy streets of large and populous towns, 
where a mere calling out or shouting would be less penetra- 
ting and more fatiguing to the lungs than the emission of 
certain adopted musical sounds. In southern countries where 
the people possess a purer voice than in countries with a 
prevailing rough climate, the effect of these short and charac- 
teristic melodies is sometimes pleasing. Several of them 
have been collected, and some have been effectively used by 
musicians as themes for elaborate compositions. 

The reader probably knows from experience the singular 
power of music in aiding the recollection. On hearing again 
a musical composition to which we have listened years ago 
under peculiar circumstances, we arc ofteti enabled to recall 
to our mind incidents which happened at the time, and which 
without this assistance it would have been impossible for us 
to recollect. Savages, as we have seen, preserve their his- 
torical records in memory by songs ; and it is well known 


* Apokoo, Giinma, Bunrlahonna, etc — names of Chiefs. 

^ f Mission from C.apc Coast Castle to Ashanlee, by K. Bowdicli ; Loudon, 
1819, p. 299. 
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that the law-givers of several ancient nations used the same 
means for impressing upon the people their religious and 
moral precepts, and for ensuring to them an unaltered trans- 
mission from generation to generation.* 

llespecting martial music, such as war-songs and military 
marches, emxdoyed to stimulate the energy of the warriors, 
as well as to ensure precision in their movements, it will 
suffice here to observe that there is scarcely a nation extant 
which docs not make use of it. Likewise arc patriotic songs 
of one kind or other to be met with in many different 
nations. Of the latter class of composition some siiecimcns 
have already been given in a previous chapter. 

We may also note the custom of certain savages to resort 
to music for the purpose of forewarning a friend of an im- 
pending danger. Sir George Grey remarks that the dis- 
covery of a idot by guessing the meaning of a song which 
j)ersons are overheard singing is a common circumstance 
with all the race and throughout all the islands of the 
Pacific. In one of the Hottentot stories published by 
Dr, Bleck, a young Hottentot girl is warned by a tune ^dayed 
by a one-eyed and mysterious man xi\)on a reed-j)ipc; her 
companions did not understand the meaning of what was 
blown, but she knew the tune to be — 

* To-day there shall hlootl flow 

She therefore took warning and thus escaped in safety, while 
all her companions were killcd.| 


* Dr, Wolff, ill his published Collection of National Poetry, entitled *ITau8- 
Bchatz der Volkspocsie,’ mentions in the preface how the village schoolmasters, 
and such-like persons in country places, to whom he especially directed himself 
for obtaining specimens of popular poems, generally soon hecamo confused and 
iinablo to remember exactly the words which they had to dictate to him ; but 
when they adopted his suggestion to sing the poetry to its usual tunc, the diffi- 
culty was obviated and they could proceed with fluency. 

t Polynesian Mythology, by Sir George Grey; London, 1855, p. 205. 

:|; Hottentot Fables and Tales, translated hylfleok; London, 1864, p. 86. — 
Similar warnings and mysterious hints by music occur also in the German Fairy 
Tales. Sometimes it is a bird which emits a few notes conveying important an^ 
opportune information ; sometimes even an inorganic object makes itseif tlius 
audible and useful. 
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Festivals especially instituted for the performance of 
musical compositions by a large number of performers, or 
for affording accomplished musicians an opportunity of trying 
their skill against each other in competing for a prize, arc 
popular in several countries, and were already an exciting 
pastime with the ancient Greeks. The English and Conti- 
nental grand musical festivals, as well as the competitive 
meetings of societies of male chorus-singers {MeUmergesoMg^ 
vereine) in Germany, are too famous to need more than a 
passing notice. Almost equally well known in England are 
the Eisteddfods of the Welsh, and the i)criodical meetings for 
competition of the Scotch bagpipers — customs of ancient date 
in Wales and Scotland. Crantz relates that the Green- 
landers frequently settle any quarrels whicdi may have arisen 
between them by means of what he calls singing combats. 

If one Greenlander imagines himself injured by another, 
he betrays not the least trace of vexation or wrath, much less 
revenge, but he composes a satirical poem ; this he repeats 
with singing and dancing in the presence of his domestics, 
and especially the women, till they have all got it in their 
memory. Then he publishes a challenge everywhere, that lie 
will fight a duel with his antagonist, not with a sword, but 
with a song. The respondent betakes himself to the ap- 
pointed place, and presents himself in the encircled theatre. 
Then the accuser begins to sing his satire to the beat of the 
drum, and his party in the auditory back every line with the 
repeated ^ Amria ajah,’ and also sing every sentence with 
him ; and all this while he discharges so many taunting 
truths at his adversary that the audience have their fill of 
laughing. When he has sung out all his gall, the defendant 
steps forth, answers the accusation against him, and ridicules 
his antagonist in the same manner, all which is corroborated 
with the united chorus of his party, and so the laugh changes 
sides. The plaintiff* renews the assault, and tries to baffle 
him a second time; in short, he that maintains the last word 
wins the process, and acquires a name. At such opportunities 
§ they can tell one another the truth very roundly and cuttingly, 
only there must be no mixture of rudeness or passion. The 
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whole body of beholders constitute the jury, and bestow the 
laurel, and afterwards the two parties are the best friends/^* 

The previous remarks relate chiefly to the public occasions 
on which music is usually employed. I shall now proceed to 
say a few words on the employment of this art in the natural 
events of social life. 

That love-songs should be found all over the world is only 
what might be expected. Nothing can be more natural for 
a loving heart than to resort to music for the expression of 
the tender and intense emotions with which it is filled, and 
which it longs to reveal. Serenades are usually amorous 
ditties with which the lover entertains the object of his 
longings, his happiness, or his suflerings, at night under the 
window of her resting-place. The North- American Indian 
blows his little courting whistle; the lluslmian in South 
Africa twangs the solitary string of his bow-shaped gorah ; 
the Corsican youth sings his melancholy vocero referring to 
death in the prime of life ; and even the exclusive Chinaman 
observes a similar custom. In the island of Formosa, we arc 
informed by McLeod, when a young man fixes his affections, 
he hovers about the house where the object of his regard 
resides, and plays upon some musical instrument, which 
signal the lady answers by coming out to meet him, and to 
settle the matter, provided he is to her taste ; should it l)e 
otherwise, she takes no notice, the gentleman ‘ whistles in 
vain,^ and must try his fortune elsewhere/^ t The employ- 
ment of music at wedding ceremonies is likewise an almost 
universal custom. Even a description of the most remark- 
able of these performances alone would fill a volume. 

Again, of lullabies, cradle-songs, and similar homely 
ditties, appealing to the innocent hearts of little children, an 
interesting collection might be formed to which almost every 
nation of the globe could furnish specimens. Such tunes are 
generally most simple, sometimes even to monotony, and are 


The History of Grcciiland, by David Crantz; LondoTi, 1767, p. 178. 
f Voyage of His Majesty’s ship AlccstCf l)y John M‘Lcod ; London, 1818, 

p. 142. * 
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on this account perhaps all th^ better adapted for lulling the 
baby to sleep ; — 


WALLACHIAN LULLABY. 

Andantino. 



pan - i pui - u mam-i. 


WELSH LULLABY. 

Andante. 


p~~ 1 


1 

"1“P p-'/'P 'I' P — F 75 B —f — 

Hw- 

i hwi 

m, T 

hw - 

i hw - i hwi plentyn bach; hw - i hwi 



-tEzzt— 

hw - 

1 

i hw - i 

hwi dm - an bach. 


Some of our celebrated composers have written such songs. 
Musicians generally give to the accompaniment a rhythm by 
wlrich the rocking of the cradle is imitated, or the motion 
with which the mother sways her darling in her arms while 
singing it to sleep.* 


GERMAN CRADLE SONG. 



* Even in sacred music some of our composers could not resist painting’* 
#thi8 effect when the poetry which they were setting to music alluded to the 
infant Christ watched by his mother Mary. 
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A recent traveller in Iceland lias written down the following 
lullaby which he heard sung by the women in that country. 
It is said to be very ancient, and is addressed to an infant 
which has lost its mother : — 

Tunglid, Tung] id, taktu mig, Take me, bear me, shining moon, 
Og berdu mig up]) til skya; Bear me up to the skies ; 

Par situr hun rnodur min Mother mine, she’s sitting there 

Og er ad kemba ull nya. Carding wqol so fine.* 

• 

Again^ there prevails a wonderful variety in the vocal and 


* The Oxonian in Iceland, by the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe; London, 1861,*) 
1 ^ 53 . 
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mstrumcutal performances in use among different nations at 
banquets. The drinking songs are as manifold in character 
as the ceremonies observed by the drinkers at their'^social 
entertainments. With certain negro kings the act of drinking 
appears to be, on some occasions at least, a most solemn pro- 
cedure, requiring in their opinion to be duly appreciated by 
their humble subjects. Mr. Hutchinson mentions in his 
diary, kept during his visit to Cooniassic, the capital of 
Ashanti, that lie one day found the king in the market-place 
di’inking palm -wine. AVhenever tlic king drank, liis royal 
band played, while the executioners (whose business it is to 
decapitate tlie victims destined for human sacrifice on certain 
public festivals), holding their swords Avith their right 
hands, covered their noses with their left, whilst they sung 
his victories and titles. About half a dozen small boys stood 
behind his chair, and finished the Avholc with a Fetish hymn/^ * 
Mr. Forbes, who during his stay at Abomey, the capital of 
Dahomey, was once present Avhen the king Avas drinking 
before his people, relates — there thundered forth a salute of 
guns, alino# drowned by the shouts of the multitude. The 
ministers and caboocccrs danced, and the eunuchs and ladies 
held cloth before the king. Men must not sec the king eat 
or drink. 

A somewhat similar custom appears to have been formerly 
observed by the Tartar Khans iuAsia,and probably still prevails 
at the court of the emperor of China. Marco Polo, Avho 
travelled in Asia during the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, relates of the Grand Khan of Tartary, Avhen drink 
is called for by him, and the page in Availing has presented it, 
he retires three paces and kneels doAvn, upon which the 
courtiers and all Avho arc present, in like manner make their 
prostration. At the same moment all the musical instru- 
ments, of Avhich there is a numerous band, begin to play, and 
continue to do so until he has ceased drinking, when all the 


* Mission from Capo Coast Castle to Asliantce, by E Bowdicb ; London, 
•lS19, p 382. 

t Dahomey and the Dahomans, by F. E. Forbes ; London, 1851, vol, i. p. 79. 

X % 
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company recover their posture ; and this reverential saluta- 
tion is made so often as his majesty drinks/^* * * § 

Miffeical performances for the private entertainment of 
potentates at their daily repasts, arc not confined to 
European countries only. John Bell, the traveller in China, 
mentions that the royal band in Peking played daily before 
the emperor during dinner time. “I* Music of this kind is not 
unfreqiicntly of a sacred character. This appears to have 
been the case with certain vocal performances at banquets 
with some of the ancient nations. Thus in the book of 
Daniel (eh. v.), it is recorded tliat Belshazzar the king, 
with his courtiers, praised the gods when they were drinking 
wine out of the golden vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken from the Temple at Jerusalem. Captain Cook 
observed that the Sandwich islanders, while engaged in pre- 
paring their favourite beverage, called ara,X invariably sang 
hymns, undoubtedly of a saci’cd character. When the liquor 
was prepared, the chief among them, after chanting alone for 
some time, and being answered by the people in chorus, would 
pour some of the ava on the ground, evidently fte a libation 
to the gods. Some similar musical ceremony Captain Cook 
always witnessed whenever he saw the chiefs drink ava at 
their meals. § 

Moreover, in some nations we meet with drinking songs 
which, although not exactly of a sacred character, certainly 
possess, as far as the tunes are concerned, the gravity and 
solemnity which generally characterize devotional songs. 
The Servian, for instance, when he entertains friends at his 
table, solemnly lifts his glass, pronounces a couplet or two in 


* The Travels of Marco Polo, edited by Thomas Wright; London, 1854, 
p. 196. 

t Travels from St, Petersburg in Eussia to divers parts of Asia, by John Bell ; 
Glasgow, 1763, vol. ii. pp. 12, 30. 

t Ava,— or Kava, by which name it is better known, — is an intoxicating drink 
prepared from the root of a kind of pepper plant (Piper methystimmj. The 
juice, extracted by chewing the root, is collected in a vessel. Old women are 
said to be especially employed in the disgusting operation. 

§ A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, performed under the direction of Captains^ 
Conk, Clarke, and Gore; London, 1784, vol. iii. p. 161. 
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honour of his guests, and proceeds to sing what may be 
called a Drinking Hymn, in which the whole party joins. I 
shall insert here one of these compositions, which niay be 
surmised to have a more modern origin than the Servian 
tunes which I have given before ; since it does not exhibit 
much of the peculiar construction which we have seen in those 
old melodies. StilJ, in every other respect, it affords a 
faithful example of the class of Servian songs in question. 


SERVIAN DRINKING-SONG. 



Closely allied to the Drinking Song is a class of composition 
which may not improperly be designated the Song ot W elcome. 
Indeed, nothing suggests itself more naturally to a savage 
people than to receive a friend, or a stranger whose favour 
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they wish to secure^ with a song, and an offering of their 
favourite beverage. When Captain Wilkes, with some of his 
officers, approaclied in a boat tlic island of Wytooliec, of tlie 
Paumotu group, Polynesia, he was greeted by the natives with 
a song, or rather chant, of welcome ; and on receiving a few 
trifling presents they broke forth anew with tlie same vocal per- 
formance which they had just finished. Their chief, a very 
old man, was induced, Captain Wilkes says, ‘ ^ to wade into the 
water up to his neck to receive the presents I had for him. 
On coming alongside the boat he seemed somewhat uneasy, 
until he had gone through the ceremony of rubbing noses, 
whicli I must confess was anything but agreeable, with so dirty 
and diseased a person.^^’^' Otto von Kotzebue, Commander of* 
the llussian sliip l^f/nc/r, on visiting tlie Penrhyn Islands, 
another of the Polynesian groups, was met by a number of 
natives in several boats, eacli of wliich contained about fifteen 
men j in each boat was seated an old man, probably the cliief of 
the crew, who w^orc a palm-Avreath around his neck, and held 
a palm-*branch in his hand — a sign of peace. When the 
boats had arrived within twenty fathoms of tlie litinck^ they 
all suddenly stopjied, and their occujiaiits commenced 
singing a kind of hymn, which sounded to the liussian ear 
very lugubrious. After this ceremony of salutation had been 
gone through, the natives came nearer without evincing the 
least fear.*!’ Captain Cook mentions a similar reception by 
the natives of Hawaii, the larg^'st of the Sandwich Islands. 
This performance evidently had a sacred character. One of 
the natives, apparently a jinest, addressed Cook in a chant 
to which the companions of the harangucr made regular 
responses, singing in the same manner. This song was 
rather one of adoration tlian of welcome. The pi icst, having 
approached with gestures of great veneration, throw over 
Captain Cookes shoulders a piece of red cloth which he had 


* Narrative of llic Piiitccl Slates Exjiloriiig Expedition, by Charles Wilkes ; 
Loi.don, 1845, vol. i. p. 321. < 

t Entdeckiingsrcise in die Siidsee uiid iiacL dcr Bebrillgsstra^.se, von Olto von 
Kotzebue*, Weimar, 1821, vol. i. p. 124. 
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brought with him ; and tlien, stepping back a few paces^ he 
made an offering of a small pig. The ceremonies were, in 
fact^ nearly the same which Cook saw the priests usually 
practising before their idols.*^ ♦ 

The natives of New Zealand also possess a similar class of 
songs. This is evident from one of the Maori stories col- 
lected by Sir George Grey^ in which it is related that when 
Kahureremoa, the beautiful daughter of the brave chief 
Paka^ arrived at the village of her lovcr^ the young chief 
Takakopirb all the people came out to meet her^ weaving their 
garments^ and singing — 

Welcome, welcome, thou who comest 

From afar, Irom heyoud the far li^rizoii ; 

Our dearest child hath brought thee thence ; 

Welcome, oh, welcome here If 

The custom of celebrating with music and feasting the 
return of a friend or relation after a long absence, or a 
dangerous expedition, is also, as might be expected, of ancient 
date. That it was common with the Hebrews at the time of 
Christ, is evident from the way in which it is spoken of in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, (St. Luke, ch. xv.) 

Ill funeral ceremonies, again, musical performances of 
some kind or other arc so universally considered indispensable, 
til at tlicir non-ernployment seems almost unnatural. Lamen- 
tations and songs over a deceased person, performed by 
women hired for the purpose, arc still as common with 
eastern nations as they were in the most ancient times. 

Similar are the watchings and wailings over the corpse 
customary with the Irish, and with some other European 
nations. Dr. Clarke in his interesting remarks on tlic resem- 
blance of the Irish Caohian with the Ululation of the ancients, 
and with the Ooloolch of the Arabs, remarks that tlie Irisli 


* A to tlio racillo OiTiin, porfoniHMl umhr tlio (liret lioii of Captains 

Cook, Clarkt-, aiul (^oro; London, 1784, vol. iii. p. 5. 

f Polynesian Mythology, hy Sir George Grey; London, 1855, p. 27 L 
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mourners continually repeat, among other expressions, the 
words, Ullaloo ! Ullaloo ! why didst thou die?^^* 

A recent traveller in Western Africa, relates of the Kafirs 
in Loanda, Lower Guinea, that if a death occurs among them, 
the friends of the deceased performed songs and dances, not 
only at the funeral, but resume this exhibition of grief at the 
expiration of eight days, and again after a month has elapsed. 
On these occasions they extol the virtues and the good deeds of 
the departed. At intervals one of the mourners will exclaim, 
na/o ! He is dead to which all the others reply in 
chorus, Woe is me !^^)t 

The Buddhists in Tibet, and in some districts of Hin- 
dustan, observe an annual ceremony in honour of the dead. 
Captain Turner, (Blring his stay in Tibet, witnessed it in 
Teshoo-Loomboo, the residence of the famous Teshoo Lama. 
On the 29th of October, as soon as the evening was so far 
advanced as to be sufficiently dark, all the inhabitants of the 
town illuminated the tops of their houses. The summits of 
the buildings belonging to the Buddhist monastery, and the 
distant dwellings of the villagers, were likewise lighted up 
with lamps. At intervals the tranquillity of the night was 
interrupted by the sounds of various musical instruments, as 
well as of all the bells of the place ; and when the clamour 
subsided, the chanting of prayers by the people in memory of 
their ancestors was heard. These observances, our informant 
remarks, were all so calculated, by their solemnity, to pro- 
duce serious reflection, that I believe no human ceremony 
could possibly have been contrived more effectual ly to im- 
press the mind with sentiments of awe.^^J The same com- 
memoration is annually held by Mohammedans in Bengal, 
and in some other parts of Hindustan. The Chinese also, it 
is said, have from time immemorial observed certain religious 


* See Clarke’s Travels in Various Countries ; Part IT. sec. ii. p. 72. 

+ Six Years of a Traveller’s liifo in Western Africa, by Francisco Travassos 
Valdez ; London, 1861, vol. ii. p. 275. 

i An Account pf the Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet, by 
Captain Samuel Turner; London, 1800, p. 319. 
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rites, at fixed times, in remembrance of their ancestors, in 
which musical performances constitute an essential feature. 

The custom for beggars in the streets of towns to sing or 
to produce rhythmical sounds on some instrument of percus- 
sion, merely for the purpose of exciting the attention of 
charitable persons, is common in Asiatic countries as well as 
in Europe. The Chinese beggars use castanets made of 
bamboo. In Canton, we are told by a recent traveller in 
China, there exists a poor-law accoifling to which any beggar 
who enters a shop or a similar place, and sounds his bamboo 
sticks, cannot be turned out without having first received 
some relief; but when only the smallest coin — the twentieth 
part of a penny in value — ^has been given to him, he is bound 
to go away at once.* More respectable musical beggars arc 
to be met with in the streets of some European towns. In a 
book of Travels in Spain published some years ago, we read 
that in Cadiz it is not uncommon for young students, during 
their holidays, to spend an hour of the day in wandering 
through the streets to entertain the people with music and 
dances ; after which, like common street-singers, they go 
round among the crowd of gaping spectators to beg the money 
which is to pay for their education. In some towns of 
Germany a custom still exists which a few centuries ago was 
very common, for a chorus of young men, generally poor 
scholars of the lower educational establishments, to sing 
hymns in the streets on fixed days of the week, and to collect 
the money which they require for the prosecution of their 
studies. The institution of these choirs, called Currenle, is 
attributed to bishop Scipio Damianus, who lived about the 
middle of the fifteenth century at Asti, in Italy, Even before 
that time the mendicant friars appear to have resorted to the 
same means for gaiiiftig a willing car to their supplications.^: 

Indeed, ecclesiastics have always and almost everywhere 


* Personal Narrative of Three Years* Service in China, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Fisher; London, 1863, p. 37. 

*t Travels of H.R.H. Prince Adalbert of Prussia ; London, 1849, vol, i. p. 140. 
t Martin Luther, when a boy at school in Eisenach, belonged to such a Currente. 
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been adepts in the art of music. Instances where this is not 
the case^ — as, for example, with the clergy of the Church of 
England at the present day, — are exceptional. Even among 
heathens in the lowest stage of civilization, the upholders and 
teachers of religion arc generally musicians as well as priests, 
and at the same time also physicians, prophets, sorcerers, and 
rain-makers — in short, the cunning men. Hence they 
usually possess much influence among tlie tribes to which 
they belong. As, however, they arc not unfrequently actuated 
by ambition, or selfishness, to impose upon the credulity of 
the simple-minded, they do not always enjoy a high esteem, 
but are rather feared, and often secretly despised. The 
negroes in Senegambia and Guinea have, as has already been 
intimated, a class of musicians, called gnrriois, or griots^ who 
arc poets as well as singers, and whose vocation it is to recite 
the ancient legends and war-songs of the people, and to im- 
provise cither panegyrics or satires upon otliers. As tliey 
sometimes possess much natural talent, and as their accom- 
plishments give them power, they are feared by the people, 
wlio gain their praises, and deprecate their satirical attacks 
by offering them presents ; so that these personages are, as 
one of the old travellers expresses himself, reckoned rich, 
and their wives have more crystal, blue stones, and beads 
about them than the king^s wives.^^* Nevertlicless they are 
held in contempt by the people, which shows itself as soon as 
a griot has lost the power of criticising. Thus, after his 
death he is denied a decent burial, lest the ground should be- 
come barren. They select, therefore, a hollow tree, in which 
they place the corpse in an upright position, to serve as food 
for insects or carnivorous beasts. 

Although music is capable of affording alleviation in many 
kinds of suffering, to no afflicted personf^docs it prove a more 
invaluable friend than to those wlio arc deprived of their eye- 
sight. The blind man, shut out from the enjoyment of 
almost all the beauties of nature, has in music a world of 


^ A new Groneni] Colloclion of Voyajfcs and Travels, prijited for Thomas 
Aslley; Loudon, 1715, vol. ii. p. 277. 
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pleasure^ whicli he appreciates all the more keenly, since 
there is scarcely anything which could distract his attention 
while he is engaged in performing, or listening to a musical 
composition. In the asylums for the blind, the cultivation of 
music, instrumental as well as vocal, is therefore generally 
promoted as one of the principal occupations of the inmates; 
and to this cause may in great measure be attributed the 
cheerfulness wliicli is so usual with blind persons. In Cliina, 
Japan, and several other Asiatic countries, — indeed, almost 
all over the world, we find them cultivating music as a means 
for gaining their livelihood ; and among the celebrated musi- 
cians of f]uropean countries not a few could be named wlio 
were afilieted with blindness.* 

Among certain chivalrous nations individuals arc still to be 
met with who, like the Troubadours of the mediicval age, 
combine the profession of the musician and poet with that of 
the wairior. TBis combination possesses at least one im- 
portant adv'antage; it is a safeguard against effeminacy. For, 
valuable as music undoubtedly is as a means for elevating the 
taste and refining the feelings, there can be no doubt that an 
exclusive occupation with this art is apt distressingly to affect 
the nervous system. Some manly pursuit, demanding bodily 
exertion, is therefore ('speeiully beneficial to the musician. f 
The cultivation of the mind should also keep pace with his 


* llamlol and Scd)astljiii Bacli, it will 1x3 romeinbcivd, bijcaim; blind in tlicir 
latter yoars. (nvatly distressing though this (jalainity must have boon to thorn, 
it did not in any d(3greo ostrango them IVoin thoir ludovod ar(, but rather I(3d tlioni 
to find thoir consolation and ha])pincss more cxclnsivt'ly in its cullivalioii. Jlow 
niiicli more distrossing was the trial which l>co(h()Von had to Ixsir! An increasing 
deafness, tlic first symptoms of which l)ceam(3 appavmil at the time when he wrote 
his froslu'St and most spirited composiliems, and wluai his fertile mind formed 
l)lans for still gramh'r wank^, his alllicilon gradually increasing in S(*v(‘rit 3 ' and 
interrering mon; and more with Ijis oi'cnpation, mu'-t liav hceii alnio.sf insnpport- 
ahle, and, inde{’(l, snlllcienll v accoimfs for iiis morose ami misanthr(»]3io feelings, 
whii h evidently (li^advantage<)nsly affected his latest iiispiraiitms. 

f Jlt'rixlolus (Hook I. rV/o) records that whim the Lydians proved tronbl(P 
Romo to ( !yrus hy repc-atedly rebidliiig again.^t Idin, In*, not w i.^hing to reduces 
them entirely to slavery, Init eonvineed of the necessit y of subduing their manly 
and vigorous spirit, resorted to the experiment of eommanding tliat none ol them 
should keep weapons of war in his possession, and that every youtli should learn 
to play some musical instrument. 
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musical practice, if the musician claims that position in 
society which he ought to occupy. Such musical pursuits as 
lead to scientific researches therefore always deserve his par- 
ticular consideration. 

Even on this account alone the study of national music 
cannot but be of great advantage to the professional musi- 
cian ; since it directs him to inquiries referring to geography, 
history, ethnology, and other useful and interesting sciences, 
as well as to the study of foreign languages. It is only by 
equally cultivating the head and heart that the musician can 
hope to achieve the highest aim of his vocation — to promote, 
by elevating the taste, the ennobling of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AFFINITY BETWEEN THE ilUSIC OF CERTAIN NATIONS. 

T he foregoing investigations have doubtless convinced the 
reader that, although the music of almost every nation 
possesses its distinctive characteristics, there are, neverthe- 
less, not unfrequently some remarkable similarities in the 
music of nations which have little or no intercourse with each 
other. The similarities are often of such a nature that they 
cannot possibly be explained as accidental coincidences, but 
must either have originated in a former connexion between 
the nations, or must have been derived from a common source 
which perhaps no longer exists. However this may be, there 
is reason to surmise that the ethnologist acquainted with 
national music would meet with some similarity or other — 
be it in the construction of the music, in its psychological 
character, in the peculijir mode of its performance, in the 
musical instruments, in the ccunbination of the music with 
poetry and dancing, or in the occasions on which it is 
especially employed — which might be of assistance to him, 
either by providing him with additional proof in confirmation 
of some particular theory, or perhaps even by suggesting 
some new investigation. That this subject has not hitherto 
received the attention which it deserves, is scarcely surprising. 
In our musical literature altogether there is but little to be 
found bearing upon the subjeet of national music. Even our 
most important works on the History of Music, by Martini, 
Burney, Hawkins, Forkel, and others, touch it but slightly^ 
Nor could this be otherwise, considering that most of the 
detailed accounts which we possess of the music of uncivilized 
‘ and distant nations have been gathered and made known by 
travellers subsequent to the publication of those works. Nor 
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was the advantage to be derived from the study of national 
music appreciated formerly as it deserved to he. The ahove- 
nam^ed historians, for instance, in recording the development 
of music in European countries from the beginning of tlie 
Christian era until the time of the invention of the opera, 
treat almost exclusively of the history of church music. 
Recent researches have, however, more and more established 
the fact, that along with the scientiiically cultivated music of 
the church, there existed always a secular and popular music, 
which, though Avithout much pretension in an artistic point 
of vicAV, Avas generally distinguished by a natural vigour and 
true expression, Avliilc the more skilfully composed eccle- 
siastical music was often pedantic and dry. 

There is generally a remarkable health and freshness in 
national tunes ; the lapse of years seems but little to allcct 
their spirit and poAver, and many doubtless attain a venerable 
age before they fall into decay and die off to make room for 
others. The English National Anthem and Rule Britannia 
are above a hundred years old : it is likely that a hundred 
years hence they Avill be as universally and enthusiastically 
sung in Great Britaiii as at the present day. Still older are 
some of our popular sacred tunes, as tlic Old Ilundredtii and 
Luther^s Hymn, Avhich liaA^e attained an age of at least three 
hundred years. They may be even considerably older ; because 
at the time of the Reformation it Avas not unusual to adopt 
popular secular melodies for devotional purposes. The 
German Protestant Church possesses several tunes of Avhich 
the secular songs, Avhence they Avcrc derived, are still knoAvn 

Noav, it Avill easily be understood that in order to ascertain 
the degree of affinity existing between the music of two 
nations, it is necessary to study the history of their music, 
and esjACcially to investigate the age of tlieir popular songs. 
I have already ottered some remarks on this subject in the 
first chapter of the present Avork, and I shall now throw out 
a few hints which, in mj^ opinion, ought to be borne in 
mind by those who engage in this inquiry. 

Uncivilized nations are apt to assign to iiheir favourite 
songs a marvellously high age. The natives of the Ecejec 
Islands i)ossess some songs which, Mrs. Smythe remarks. 
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were said to be so ancient that many of the words arc no 
longer intelligible and Bowdicli, on inquiring about the 
antiquity of a popular air which he frequently heard sung by 
the negroes in Ashanti, was answered that the song was 
made when the country was niadc/^t 

Respecting the Slavonic nations, we know from good 
authority tliat there arc among the popular songs of tlic 
Bohemians, Servians, Russians, and several other tribes, 
many which are evidently derived from the pagan period ; 
but as they liave been preserved only by tradition, ^Yc must 
of course assume that their diction has been changed almost 
in the same proportion as the language of common life/^J 
Among some other European nations, besides the Slavonic, 
indications arc not wanting that songs have been preserved 
which date from the same early period. Nor can it be 
doubted that the tunes belonging to the songs arc generally 
as old as the words, if not older. Among the German 


* Ten Months in the tijl Islands, by Mrs. 8mytlie ; London, 1SG4, p. 05. 

*f A Mission IVoni C-apo (\)a.st (Jastlc to .\shanl('c, b,y JO. llowdich ; London, 
1819, p. 8G5. — I'lio Kew Zealaiidors have of Invocation, called htralir/, 

which are not so generally known among the people as their oth{*r .songs. “A 
stranger obtains them with dinicuUy', as they arc only hand(.*d down anmngst the 
Tohunga, or priests, tVom fiitlior to sun.” (‘ 'Praveds in Xew Zealand,’ by L. 
DielVcnbach ; London, 184:3; vol. ii. p. 57.) And the. Korlh American Indians 
traditionally preserve certain song.s “ so intricate and mysterious ortenlimc.s, thai, 
not oin; in tcni of the young men know the meaning of the song which they arc 
chanting over. None hut the mc<licin(*-men an; allowed to nndcrstaiid them.” 
(Catlin’s ‘North American Indians,’ London, 1841; vol. i. p. 12(1.) However 
the circumstance of the words being not understood b}^ tlie singers, is by no 
means a sure proof of a great anti^piity. Among the nativtj tribes of Australia 
“now .songs are constantly’^ introduced, and are as much applauded and eneorod 
as more reiined productions of a similar kind in cdvilized communities ; being 
sometimes passed from tribe to tribe for a consi<lerahle distance.. 1 liavc often 
seen dances performed to songs wdth which I Avas ae«pi:iinted, and Avhieh I knew 
to belong to distant parts of ilie country Avhere a dllferent dialect wa.s spoken, 
and Avliieh consequently could not be understood wliere I heard them. Many of 
the natives cannot give oven an interpretation of the songs of their oNvn districts.” 
(‘Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia,’ hy E. J, Eyre; 
London, 1845, vol. ii. p. 227.) A corroborative a(;eonnt is to be found in ‘ .^n 
Australian Grammar, comprehending the IViiieiples and Naturadlules of the 
Language as spoken by the Aborigines in the vicinity of limiter’s Liver, Lake 
• Macquarie, etc., New South Wales,’ by L. E. Tlirelkeld ; Sydney, 1834, p. 90. 

J Historical View of tlio Languages and Literature of the Slavic Nations, with 
a Sketch of their Popular Poetry, by Talvi ; New York, 1850, p. 6. 
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country people in the vicinity of Minden, and in some other 
districts of Westphalia, remains have been discovered of an 
old ballad which, in the opinion of Jacob Grimm, was pro- 
bably made at the time of Charlemagne (about a.d. 800). 
The tune to which it is sung is in the minor key — a fact 
which is worth noticing, since this key, as we have seen, is 
rarely met with now-a-days in German national songs. No 
doubt the tune has undergone some modifications during every 
century. As this composition is perhaps the oldest of the 
kind still extant in the mouth of the German peasants, I here 
transcribe it : — 


OLD GERMAN BALLAD. 


Moderato. 
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FES 
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y 


s: 

Hermen slog Lar- men, slog Pi - pen un Trumnien; dcr Kaiser is 

kum-men mit Hammer un Stan-gen, will Ilcrmen up - lian-gen. 


The words of this song, as given above, are somewhat 
different from those cited by Grimm. Probably there exist 
several versions of the poetry in the difierent rural districts, 
as is usually the case with national songs. In another verse 
the defeat of the Roman legions under Varus, by Arminius 
(or Hermann), the famous chief of the Clicrusci (a.d. 9), is 
alluded to. This memorable event happened in the same 
district where the song has been found ; but Grimm is dis- 
posed to regard the verse referring to it as a modern ad- 
dition.* 

Dr. Forbes, who has collected some interesting specimens 
of hymns and chants used by the night-watchmen in Switzer- 
land, says — Of the great antiquity of these chants we have 
some strong evidence. In the small town of Stein, on the 
Rhine, in the canton of Aargau, there is a chant now in 


♦ See ‘Deutsche Mythologie,’ von Jacob Grimm; Gottingen, 1854, p. 329.^ 
And also ‘Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik ;* Leipzig, 1836, Band v. p. 123, where a 
circumstantial account of the song is given. 
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nightly use which dates as far back as the fourteenth 
centiiry. Its precise origin, as well as its original words, 
have been handed down from father to son, and both are of 
unquestioned authenticity. This is the story : Some time in 
the fourteenth century, at a period when there were very 
frequent contests between the towns and the feudal lords of 
the country, a plot was concocted to deliver Stein into the 
hands of the nobles of the vicinity, in which plot some 
traitorous citizens were engaged. The night of attack came, 
and all was arranged for the admission of the enemy by the 
traitors at two o^clock in the morning, the watchword agreed 
on between the parties being ^Noch a WyV {Noch eine 
Welle — Yet a while). An industrious shoemaker, however, 
who lived close to the gate, and whom some urgent work 
kept up so late, overheard the whispered signal, and the 
sound of arms also outside, and, rushing to the watch-house, 
gave the alarm, and so defeated the meditated assault and 
saved the town. Ever since, the nightwatch of Stein, when 
he calls the hour of two, must chant out the old words which 
saved the little burgh from destruction five hundred years 
since — * Noch a Wyl ! Noch a Wyl V The same antiquity, 
and also the inveteracy of old customs to persist, is strikingly 
shown by the fact that in some parts of the canton of Tessin, 
where the common language of the people is Italian, the 
night watch-call is still in old German.^'* Still, although 
possible, it is by no means certain that the tunes arc as old 
as the words. Most of these songs are, in character and 
in length, similar to the following one in the Swiss patois 
dialect, which is from the canton of Zurich : — 

Jez stohni uft der Obcdwacht; 

Behiit is, Herr, in diesor Nacht : 

Gib dem Lib und der Seele Rub, 

Und fuhri is alii gen Ilimmel zu.*^ 

* *A Physician’s Holyday ; or, a Month in Switzerland,’ by John Forbes, M.D.; 
London, 1849, p. 272. 

f Jetzt steh ich anf dor Abcndwacht ; 

Behiit uns, Herr, in dicser Nacht: 

Qieb dem Leib und der Seele Rub, 

Und fiihre uns Alle dom Ilimmel zu. 

Y 
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Among the Chorales used in the Lutheran Church of 
Germany, is a very favourite one, adopted more than three 
hundred years ago from a popular secular song which is still 
known. For the sake of comparison, I here give both 
songs : — 


A GERMAN SECULAR AIR, 

As sung in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 



Is-bruck ich muss dich las - sen, icii far da -bin mein stras- 



Bcn in fremb-do fiand da - bin; mein freud ist mir go - noni- 



men, die ich nit weisz be - kom - men, wo ich im el- 



The above melody as sung at the present day in the Lutheran Church. 



Nun ru-hen al - le Wal - dcr, Vich, Menschen, Stiidt und 



wohl - ge • fallt. 
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• At the time of the Reformation it was not unusual for the 
writers of sacred hymns to make use of the poetry of the 
secular songs of which they appropriated the tunes, by alter- 
ing just so much as was required to give it a sacred character. 
Thus, in one of the old German hunting-songs we find the 
ardent pursuer of the stag and roe transformed into a zealous 
Christian following after Faith and Charity ; and in the song 
given above, in which a lover complains that he must depart 
and wander from the town where his sweetheart abides, the 
words ^ Isbruck, ich muss dich lassen ^ {JsbrucJc* I must leave 
thee)y have been altered into Welt, ich muss dich lassen * 

( O worlds I micst leave thee) ; and in this way the whole poem 
has been reconstructed. Many of the old German Church 
hymns were thus compiled from hunting-songs, love-ditties, 
and similar secular poems.f But subsequently entirely new 
hymns have in most instances been written to the old tunes. 
The melody of the secular song ^ Mein G^miith ist mir ver- 
wirret,^ which appears to have been very popular in Germany 
about three hundred years ago, is still a favourite Chorale, 
and deserves notice on account of tlie very slight alteration 
which it has undergone during the long period of its 
existence. 


A GERMAN SECULAR AIR, 
As sung about the year 1600. 
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Mein G’miith ist mir ver - wir - ret, das macht ein’ Jnng-frau 






zart; bin ganz und gar ver - 



ir > ret, mein Ilcrz das krankt sich 


* Ishruch — the town of Innsbruck in Tyrol. 

f The Scotch clergy had recourse to similar adaptations ; as is curiously 
exemplified in a publication entitled * Ane compendious Buik of godlie P^alnies 
and spiritual Sangis, collectit furthe of sundrio Partis of the Scripture, with 
diveris utheris Bullatis changeit out of prophaine Sangis in godlie Sangis for 
avoyding of sin and harlotry. With augmentation of sundrie gude and godlie 
^ Ballatis not contenit in the first edition. Imprentit at Edinb. be Johne Bos for 
Henrie Gharteris ; 1678.* 

X S 
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tliu stets Bcufzen und woi - ncn ; iu Trau - er schicr vcr - zag. 


^ The above melody as 8ung at the present da}) in Church, 



O Ilaupt voll Blut und Wun-den, voll Sclimerzen, vol - ler 





Holm! O Haupt zum Spott go - bun - den mit ei - nor Dor-nen- 



kroii! O Ilaupt aonst schbn go - schmiik-ket mit lukdistcr Klir’ und 



Zier, doch nun von fi^climacli go - driik-kct, go - griisset soist du mir ! 


As since the time of the Reformation many collections of 
Chorales have been published in Germany, in which these 
tunes are to be found, it is possible to trace with some exact- 
ness the modifications which they have gradually undergone 
in the course of time. Of the Chorale ‘ O Welt, ich muss 
dich lasscn,^ we have, for instance, interesting settings in 
four-part harmony by Hermann Schein, published in the 
year 1627 ; by Sebastian Bach, about a hundred years later ; 
by J. G. Schiclit, in 1820 ; besides many others. The Chorale 
derived from the love-song, ^ Mein G’muth ist mir verwirret,^ 
has »been harmonized for five voices by Hans Leo Hasler, 
Anno 1601. As it may interest the reader to see how this 
tune has been treated by musicians during the last three 
centuries, 1 shall insert it here first as a secular song, with^ 
the harmony by Hasler; and afterwards as a Chorale,, .bar- 
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monized by subsequent masters. It was a usual proceeding 
of composers to admit old psalm-tunes into their Oratorios 
and other elaborate works of the kind. We find, for 
instance, the above-mentioned Chorale in J. S. Baches 
PassionsTnusik nach Matthaus, and in Graun^s Per Tod Jesu, 


A GERMAN LOVE SONG. 

Harmonized by IIas^kk, Anno IGOL* 

MeinG’muth ist mir ver - wir - ret, das maeht ein’ .Iiin^-frau zart;' 
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bin ganz uiid gar ver - ir - ret, mein llcrz daskriinkt sicli hart. Ilab 
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scuf-zen und wei - non; in Trail - er scliier ver-zag. 


t 1* ^ ^ 
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♦ From * Liistgartcn newer tcutsclicr Gcsang,,Ralletti, Galliardcn, und Inlra- 
den^ ; Nurnberg, 1601. 
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CHOKALE. 

From J. S. Bach’s * Passionsmnsik nach Matthaus.* Anno 1729.^ 



* Johann Sebastian Bach was born in the year 1G85, an<l died in 1750. Ilis 
‘ Passionsmnsik nach Matthaus’ was first performed in the year 1729 in Leipzig. 
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CHORALE, 

From Graun’s ‘Der Tod Jesu.* Anno 1755.* 



* Carl Heinrich Graun was born in the year 1701, and died in 1759. His 
work ‘ Her Tod Jesu * was first performed in the year 1755 in Berlin. 
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* From J. O. Schicht’s ‘Choralbuch,’ published in the year 1820. 
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It sometimes happens that an old tune which has nearly 
fallen into oblivion^ suddenly revives and becomes anew a 
general favourite. Thus, certain political songs, especially 
songs of liberty which have been suppressed by a despotic 
government as dangerous, are almost sure to regain their 
former popularity as soon as the people make a determined 
effort to shake off their fetters. Still, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, a National song seldom retains its popu- 
larity longer than a century. Even during this period it 
generally undergoes considerable alterations, and for the 
original words others are substituted, often more than once. 
Instances where it is otherwise must be considered as 
exceptions. 

This remark, however, does not apply to the peculiar 
characteristics of the music, or in other words, to its 
construction and mode of performance, its psychological 
character, the construction and form of the musical instru- 
ments, the peculiar combination of the music with poetry 
and dancing, and the particular occasions on which it is usu- 
ally employed. These, there is every reason to conclude, 
have been in most nations preserved nearly unaltered from 
the most remote times. Uncivilized nations do not make 
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any visible progress in music in the course of many cen- 
turies. Their new songs and dance-tunes are generally 
formed strictly after the model of the old ones ; and the 
same is the case with their musical instruments. In music 
employed in sacred rites and ceremonies, or in old and 
cherished popular usages of a secular character, innovations 
are generally considered as inadmissible ; and it is for such 
purposes that most nations chiefly use their music. Even 
an acquaintance with foreign musical compositions has gene- 
rally but little influence, because almost every nation 
naturally likes its own music best, as being for itself the 
most comprehensible and impressive, while it is, further, 
associated with endearing circumstances and recollections. 

It is therefore only what might be expected if we find that 
the accounts given by historians of the music of the Indians 
in America soon after the discovery of that country, coin- 
cide with those given by modern travellers ; — that the 
musical instruments of the negroes described by Europeans 
who visited Western Africa two hundred years ago, are 
exactly the same as we find them at the present day ; or that 
Marco Polo^s accounts of the musical performances of some 
nations in Central Asia, written about 600 years ago, are 
corroborated by modern travellers. It will perhaps be ob- 
jected that such evidences extend over too short a period to 
enable us to draw any satisfactory conclusion in support of 
the opinion which I have expressed. But the information 
which we possess of the music of the most ancient nations, 
scanty though it be, greatly tends to confirm it. We still 
find, for instance, in Greece musical performances and 
dances which evidently bear a strong resemblanee to dances 
and songs which are recorded as having been popular with the 
ancient Greeks, Nay, what is yet more remarkable, most 
of the musical instruments represented on the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs which have been recently discovered, are still extant 
in Western Asia, being constructed and handled by the 
people in precisely the same manner as we see them depicted 
in the hands of the Assyrians ; so that from a reference to 
the instruments and performances of the present people in 
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Western Asia, much light has been obtained respecting the 
principal characteristics of the music cultivated by the As- 
syrians nearly 3000 years ago. 

In most countries the development of music is evidently 
much more slow than that of other arts. The cause may in 
great measure be found in the circumstance that other arts 
have fewer outward impediments to their development than 
music, which requires important auxiliary means, such as, for 
instance, various musical instruments which must be in- 
vented, or improved, before any decided progress can be 
attained. This undoubtedly is one of the chief reasons why 
the music of uncivilized nations is generally so little subject 
to change during many centuries. True, there are instances 
where through foreign influence the music of a savage people 
has experienced in a short time considerable modifications. 
In some of the Polynesian Islands the influence of European 
civilization has been so great as almost to obliterate the 
original music of the aborigines. There can, however, 
scarcely be a doubt, that without such an extraordinary 
interference it would have retained for many centuries the 
characteristics by which it was distinguished when those 
islands were first visited by Europeans, and by which in all 
probability it had been marked for many hundred years. 

People who have settled among a foreign race in a country 
remote from their original home, generally preserve their 
own music at least so long as they continue to speak their 
own language. The French inhabitants of Canada, who 
migrated to that country nearly 300 years ago, still possess 
songs peculiar to themselves, which are similar to those of 
France. Nay, even more, — the boatmen on the. Upper 
Mississippi still sing some of the identical tunes of their 
ancestors of that period.* The Saxons, as the descendants 
of the German colonists are called who during the twelfth 
century were induced to settle in Transylvania, have still 
their genuine German popular airs and dance-tunes. The 
Wends of Lusatia in Germany, a Slavonic race consisting at 

* See ‘Travels in Canada,* by J. G. Kohl \ London, 1861, vol. i. p. 202. 
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the present day of not more than 250^000 souls, although 
they have lived for many centuries in the midst of Germans, 
preserve nevertheless their own songs and musical instru- 
ments as well as their language. Above four hundred of 
their tunes have been collected by Haupt and Schmaler. 
Many similar instances could be pointed out. 

We have seen that national songs are commonly trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by oral tradition only. 
Still, it is by no means unusual even with uncivilized people 
to resort to some contrivance or other as an assistance for 
remembering their cherished compositions. The notation 
employed for this purpose is generally of the rudest kind, 
and refers mostly to vocal music only. It consists either of 
representations from nature; or of simple signs, as hooks, 
curves, strokes, angles, &c.; or of letters adopted from the 
alphabet. It is, moreover, generally understood and used 
only by comparatively few persons who are adepts in the art. 

We know that the ancient Greeks possessed a musical 
notation ; and from the progress which the Assyrians, He- 
brews, Egyptians, and some other nations of the same high 
antiquity, had made in the cultivation of music, there is every 
reason to surmise that they likewise were acquainted with a 
similar contrivance. The most primitive kind of musical 
notation — if it may be so termed — appears to be that which 
in ancient time the blind bards of certain Celtic races are 
recorded to have used. It consisted merely of a rod, or a 
piece of wood, in which notches had been cut in various 
directions. These the blind bards read by the touch of their 
fingers, just as the inmates of Blind Asylums read by passing 
their fingers over raised letters. However, this notation 
appears to have been scarcely less rude than a similar 
contrivance which is still resorted to by shepherds, field- 
labourers, and other ignorant people in the rural districts of 
some European countries. In Wales it was called Coelbren 
y Beirddy which Edward Jones translates ^ The Wood Me- 
morial of the Bards and it is noteworthy that the blind 

* /SfeeTho Bardic Museum, bjr Edward Jones; London, 1802, p. 4, 
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minstrels in Brittany who perambulate the country, are still 
in the habit of carrying with them pieces of wood with 
indentations for the purpose of recalling to their mind the 
different parts of their compositions.* The inhabitants of 
Brittany are, it should be remembered, a Celtic race, 
supposed by some to have emigrated to Prance from Britain 
in the fifth century of our era, before the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion of the latter country. Remains of the same musical 
customs peculiar to them and to the Welsh possess on this 
account a particular intcrest.f Without doubt the notched 
wood serves rather as a memorandum of the poetry than of 
the music appertaining to a song ; but in national songs 
these two arts are so intimately associated that any invention 
applied to aid the recollection of the words, may also be 
considered as a kind of musical notation. The following 
example will show this more clearly. 

The North American Indians paint pictures upon birch- 
bark or some other suitable material, to which the singer 
refers as to a b6ok. Dr. Schoolcraft has published several 
of these curious documents. In one of them, which is a 
war-song, there are only four representations, viz : — 1, the 
sun j a warrior pointing with one hand to the sky, and 
with the other to the earth ; 3, a warrior appearing under the 
symbol of the moon; and 4, Venus, the Evening Star, called 

The Eastern Woman.^^ These drawings recall to the mind 


* Chants populaires de la Bretagne, recueillis et publies par Th, H. de la 
Villemarque ; Paris, 1846, Tome i. p. xxxiv. 

•|* I must not, however, omit to notice that, although the people of Brittany 
(or Bretagne) are unquestionably a Celtic race, it is by no means so certain as is 
generally assumed that they emigrated to Franco from England. Dr. Latham 
says, “the doctrine that the Britons of Armorica are descendants from cer- 
tain Britons of Britain, who, at the break-up of the Roman authority in the 
island, passed over to Armorica, has undergone some remarkable changes. 
The external evidence to the fact is insufficient.*’ And he thinks it probable 
that “The Breton, as it is now spoken, represents the ancient language of 
Gaul, — ^Brittany being a portion of that country that maintained its language 
against the Romans, just as Wales did in Britain; both being impracticable, 
and, comparatively speaking, inaccessible districts .” — ^ee ‘The Eastern Origin of 
the Celtic Nations,’ by J. C. Prichard, edited by R. G. Latham; London, 
1857, p. 62. 
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of the singer a whole verse, which I shall insert here with 
the translation. 

1. Tshe be moak aim 

2. ]Ma mo yah, na geezhig 
Ma mo yah, na ahkee 
Ma mo yah na. 

3. Bai mo sa yah na gcezhigong 
Bai mo sa yah na. 

4. Wa biin ong tiiz-ze kwai 
Ne wau ween, ne go ho ga. 

1. I am rising to seek the war-path ; 

2. The earth and the sky are before me. 

3. I walk by day and by night, 

4. And the evening star is my guide. 

In another war-song arc depicted : — 1, the hero with his 
war-club and magic rattle ; 2, birds of prey flying in the sky ; 
8, the hero lying slain on the battle-field ; and 4, the hero 
appearing as a spirit in the sky. Which signifies — 

1. I devote my body to battle. 

2. I take courage from the flight of eagles. 

3. I am willing to be numbered with the slain ; 

4. For even then my name shall be repeated with praise. 

In a love-song occur seven diflferent figures. These are : — 
1, the lover ; 2, the lover beating a magic drum ; 8, the lover 
surrounding himself with a secret lodge ; 4, the lover and his 
mistress joining hands ; 5, the mistress on an island; 6, the 
lover singing and his mistress asleep ; 7, a human heart. 
The solution of this mysterious representation is, according 
to Dr. Schoolcraft, as follows : — 

1. It is my form and person that make me great. 

2. Hear the voice of my song, — it is my voice. 

3. I shield myself with secret coverings. 

4. All your thoughts are known to me, — blush I 

5. I could draw you hence, were you on a distant island ; 

6. Though you were on the other hemisphere. 

7. I speak to your very heart.* 

* * Information respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
• Tribes of the United States, collected, &c., by H. R. Schoolcraft Philadelphia, 
1862, Part i. p. 401. 
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As it may interest the reader to see a specimen of these ' 
symbolic charts, I give on the opposite page the copy of a song 
which Mr. Gatlin obtained from the Chippeway Indians. It 
was drawn on a piece of birch bark about twice the size of the 
engraving, and was used by the medicine men preparatory to 
a so-callcd medicine hunt. For nearly every animal which 
the Indians chase, there is, as Mr. Gatlin observes, a certain 
season, which they inaugurate by waking medicine for several 
days, in order to ensure success by conciliating the spirit of 
the bear, moose, beaver, or whatever else the animal may be 
which they intend to hunt. The medicine men (or mystery 
men) alone possess the skill to decipher the symbolic figures. 
When, on such occasions, one of these persons sings from 
the mysterious chart, and accompanies his voice by beating 
his magic drum,, all the people respond at certain in- 
tervals in chorus, and at the same time perform grotesque 
dances.* 

Now, improbable as it may appear at the first glance, it is 
nevertheless a fact that several of these figures are actually 
musical signs. Schoolcraft has copied a number of them, 
which he calls Mnemonic Symbols for Music but he has 
not given a detailed explanation of their meaning.f More- 
over, the traveller Kohl relates that an Indian, named Kita- 
giguan, (or The Spotted Feather,) g^ve him a music lesson, 
in which the master took one of those birch-bark books in 
his lap, and, pointing with his finger to certain of the 
depicted figures, proceeded to instruct his pupil by remarking, 

These signs mean nothing further than that they show me 
how I shall go on singing.^^ Pointing to some others he 
observed : This sign signifies that the same voice 

and the same tune ^ continue ; and this sign 
indicates that the voice shall go up.^^ And in this way ^ 
he continued his instruction, which, unsatisfactory as it ap- 


* Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North 
American Indians, by G. Gatlin ; London, 1841, vol. ii. p. 248. 

t Bte Information respecting the Histoiy, Condition, and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, Part ii. plate 57. 
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pearsj nevertheless sufficiently proves that some of the signs 
refer exclusively to music.* 

It is unnecessary for the present purpose to enter into 
an examination of the various rude notations formed of 
conventionally adopted signs, which in former centuries 
were more common in European countries than they are at 
the present day. Of this kind are the indications for raising 
or lowering the voice at certain intervals, and for similar 
rules, which are employed in the ecclesiastic service music 
of the Greek Church ; as well as the signs, consisting of 
hooks, curves, lines, &c., placed over the words of the songs, 
which through many centuries have been preserved by the 
Armenian Christians in their hymn-books. But, as it may 
interest the reader to observe how singular some of these 
contrivances are, I shall submit a short description of a nota- 
tion commonly used by the Chinese in their vocal music. 
For certain instruments they appear to have, according 
to the observations of some travellers, another kind of 
notation.f 

The Chinese have adopted nine different characters, which 
are pronounced ho, se^ change tche^ haiuj^ fan, lleoic, on»\ 
These they write in a line downwards, just as tliey 
write their words. The lines arc read from right to left. I 
shall give with each character the note which, Jiccording 
to De Guignes, it represents. 


* Kitchi-Gami; Wanderings round Lake Superior, by J. G.Kohl; London, 
1860, p. 285. 

f Fetis, in bis ^Tl6siim<5 Pliilosopbique dc rHistoirc de la Musique,’ forming 
an introductory dissertation to his M^iographie Universelle dca Musicions,' 
Bruxelles, 1837, mentions, p. 60, a Chinese treatise on the art of playing the Kin^ 
or Scholar's Lute, with a notation peculiar to that instrument, which was trans- 
mitted to him hy M. Klaproth for examination. 

J This is the pronunciation as written in French hy De Guignes. The Rev. 
E. W. Syle gives it in English as follows: 4o, 8z\ yihy zany^ tseiy hoovg^ van^ 
lieu^ oo. As almost all the Chinese musical terms known to us were first written 
down hy tho French missionaries, and are still usually written according to the 
French rules of orthography, I have also here preferred, for the sake of uni- 
formity, to retain the French spelling of the sounds. 
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Al. JL ^ 3 - 



ho so y chang tohe kuiig fan licou ou. 


If higher notes than these are required, the same characters 
are used, altered in one of the two ways following, which 
indicate that a tone is to be raised an octave. Either a little 
stroke is affixed to the character, thus — 


z/ 1/ i/ :rc/ 



y chang tclio kung fan 


or the character for man,^^ 1, is united with it, thus 


-to ft 




in. 

y cljaiig 

tclic 

kung 

fan. 


Undoubtedly much requires to be learned traditionally by 
the Chinese performers when they make use of this notation. 
The indications for ensuring rhythmical order appear to be 
especially deficient. Still, the Chinese are known to be 
excellent timists, and they have several marks for indicating 
how the time is to be beaten, and for various other obser- 
vances relating to the performance of the music. The expla- 
nation of a few of them will suffice here. 

The sign ) placed under a note doubles the length of its 
duration. 

The sign f l ^ indicates that the note to which it is added 
is to be repeated. The sign H— « indicates that a note is to be 
twice repeated. And the sign indicates that a note is 

^ to be three times repeated. 

The sign r indicates a peculiar kind of tremolo, 

z 2 
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The signs O are placed by the side of the notes to 

show how the time is to be regulated. Little dots are also 
used for this purpose. 

If the sign ^ is not placed by the side of a note, but 
stands alone, it signifies a pause. 

The sign | is a rest whose value is determined by the 

value of the notes near to which it is placed. 

The sign — indicates the end of a division, or of a whole 
tune.* 

The method observed by the Chinese in adding the musical 
notation to the words of a vocal composition is described by 
Mrl Syle as follows : The words are written down in a 
severe and stately column, and the music is left to find room 
for itself in the best way it can. All the vocalization that is 
to be done upon any particular word, is made, as it were, to 
flow off from it sideways and downwards ; the performer 
must look sharp after his notes and rests and beats among 
the odds and ends of writing that appear to the uiiinstructed 
like the aftcr-tlioughts of hasty composition. Mr. Syle 
has committed to paper some Chinese songs in their original 
notation. Witli one of them he has given the music in our 
own notation also. This is the air, ^ Siau Chok,^ with which 
the reader has already become acquainted in the second 
chapter of the present work. (See above, jjage 50.) For 
the sake of comparison, I shall add, on the opposite page, 
the air as it is written in Chinese. 

I must not omit to notice that the series of intervals to 
which Mr. Syle applies the nine characters, is apparently not 
in accordance with the series given byDe Guignes. Having 
procured the assistance of a Chinese teacher, who played the 
sounds represented by the characters upon a common Chinese 
flute, Mr. Syle found that the lowest of them, Ao, corre- 
sponded in pitch with our c-Jlat on the first line of the treble 


* Most of these signs arc given by M. De Guignes in his work, cnlillefl 
‘ Voyages a Peking, Manille, et I’lle de France Paris, 1808, Atlas, No. 92. 

t See Journal of the North-China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society ; o 
Shanghai, 1859, No. 2, p. 17G. 
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clef. The others followed in the order of our diatonic major 
scale, or nearly so.^^ 

f V 



ho so y cluing tche kung fan lieou ou 


If we turn from this explanation (which it must be admitted 
is rather vague) to an examination of the song ^ Siau Chok/ 
as communicated by Mr. Sylc in our notation, we perceive 
that a-jhit is unmistakeably the key-note of the tune, and 
that the intervals of the fourth and seventh do not occur 
therein at all. Now it is remarkable that just these two 
intervals, which do not belong to the pentatonic scale, pro- 
duce the diflerence which we observe ])etween the order 
of intervals written down by Mr. Sylc and that given by 
De Guignes. In the former we have fx snj)erJtnous fourth, and 
a major seventh ; in the latter we have a lierfect fourth, and a 
minor seventh. If these intervals are omitted, there remains 
only the unessential difrerence of the pitch — the notation of 
Mr. Syle being a semitone higher than that of De Guignes. 



However, so long as we possess no more exact information 
on this subject than we do at present, any endeavour to 
reconcile such apparent discrepancies is hazardous, and 
plausible though the explanation may seem, it must be taken 
as a mere conjecture. Singular enough, the French Jesuits, 
who have so carefully investigated the musical system of the 
Chinese, do not mention a musical notation. Du Ilaldc, 
who has comj)ilcd his well-known work on China from 
information transmitted to him by those missionaries, states 
that the people are unacquainted with any contrivance for 
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writing down their music.* Laborde {Essai fiur la Miisique ; 
Paris, 1780, vol. i., p. It7) gives however a Chinese notation 
transcribed from a manuscript of Amiot. 

These remarks will probably suffice to convince the reader 
that, owing to its incompleteness, any notation like those 
which have just been described cannot by itself possibly 
convey to us an exact idea of the effect produced by the 
performance of the music. Indeed, the mode of musical 
expression is in some nations too peculiar to allow of being 
accurately indicated even by means of our own notation, 
although this is more complete than any in use formed by 
alphabetical or similar signs. Some additional explanation is 
therefore generally requisite; and even with this help the 
object is not always satisfactorily attained. Every musician 
knows how advisable it is, in performing the classical compo- 
sitions of Handel, llcethoven, and other great masters, to 
heed the traditionally-preserved information respecting the 
tempo, the peculiar emphasis given to certain notes, the 
occasional deviations from the regular movement, the sliades 
of loudness in certain passages, and otlicr such observances, 
which cannot be noted down with the nicety demanded 
by those masters. If thus we have to encounter difficulties 
in the accurate reading of our own music, how much 
more difficult must it be to learn from notation alone the 
manner in which foreign people execute their compositions. 
Nevertheless, much miglit on this point be achieved, if the 
collectors of national tunes from oral communication would 
carefully mark down whatever is capable of being indi- 
cated by means of the signs used in our notation. Only a 
few collectors have hitherto considered it worth while to take 
this trouble. Among them deserves to be mentioned 
M. Alexandre Christianowitsch, from whose publication of 


* “ 11s n\mt point, conime nous, dcs notes do miisiqnc, ni aucun sij^nc qui 
marque le diversite dcs tons, Ics elevations ou Ics abaisscmciis do la voix, et 
tontes CCS variations qui font I’harmonie. Jls out neaninoins quelques caracteres 
qui font connoitre les divers tons/’ Du llaldc, ‘ Description de P Empire de la 
Chino f A la Haye, 1736, vol. iii. p. 328. 
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Arabian melodics I shall transcribe here an example, which 
may afford a hint to future collectors, of tunes from oral 
communication : — 


ARABIAN AIR. 


Arnlante, 




rit. 


f e risoluto mf eJiiP'essico rit. 


a tempo' 



im- 


f e 'poco accel. 


poco rit. 



TEXTE. 

Ah I que la separation cst cruelle ! O mon coenr ! supporte avec 
resignation les ddcrets du destin. 

Mais le feu des desirs, 6 toi que j’aime ! brhle dans mes entrailles. 
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. Je me sens mourir, 6 moii Dieii! Ma raison s’est doja, (3nvo]ee. 

Dans mon desospoir, je nc ccsse do sonpircr apros le rapproche- 
ment. 

Qui poiirrait supporter patiemment une separation quo n’ont pas 
precedee los adicux. 

H41as ! que Veloigncment est dur ! 

Quels cuisants regrets pour ceux qui sc soiit 61oign(^*s! 

Le coeur en est brCile. O mon anie I ils out consenti a t’abandoiiner. 
Je nc trouve point de remede 2 :)our mes blessures, puisqu’ils sont 
partis. 

Et ma raison s’est troublee, tant est fort mon saisissement. 

Qui pourrait sui.) 2 )orter une separation que n’ont point precedee les 
adicux I 

Pricliard says tliat a comi)arisoii of various languages dis- 
plays four diftcrent relations between them. In comparing 
some languages we discover little or no analogy in their 
grammatical structure, but we trace nevertheless a resem- 
blance more or less extensive in their vocabularies, or in the 
terms for particular objects, actions, and rclations.^^ Again, 
there are certain languages which have very few words in 
common, and which yet display, when carefully examined, a 
remarkable analogy in the laws of grammatical construction. 
* . . , A third relation is discovered between languages 

which are shown to be connected by both of the circumstances 
already pointed out. These are the languages which I ven- 
ture to term cognate. The epithet is aj^plicd to all those 
dialects which are connected by analogy in grammatical forms, 
and by a considerable number of primitive Tvords or roots 
common to all, or in all resembling, and manifestly of the 
same origin. A fourth relation exists between languages in 
which neither of the connecting characters above described 
can be discerned : when there is neitlier analogy of gramma- 
tical structure, nor any correspondence in words sufficient to 
indicate a particular affinity. Such languages arc not of the 
same family, and they generally belong to nations remote 
from each other in descent, and often in 2)hysical characters. 
But even among languages thus discovered, a few common 
^ or resembling words may often be found. These resemblances 
are sometimes casual, or the result of mere accident : in other 
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instances they are perhaps too striking and too numerous to 
be ascribed to mere chance or coincidence/^ * 

These observations are notcwortliy in our inquiry^ as 
being suggestive from their conformity with the rules which 
hold good respecting the affinity of the music of different 
nations. If most of the popular tunes appertaining to two 
nations are founded upon the same scale, and are in other 
respects very similar in construction, and if the principal 
musical instruments are nearly alike ; there can be no doubt 
that the music of both has been derived from a common 
source. Far less conclusive as an evidence of a close relation 
is the circumstance of a few tunes being popular favourites 
with different nations; still less even the employment in 
common of some peculiar motives, which may be compared 
with the single words of a language. As through commer- 
cial intercourse, conquest, the introduction of a new religion, 
and any other foreign intiuenccs affecting the ideas and 
tastes of a people, some new words arc likely to be adopted in 
one language from another, so also motives — indeed entire 
melodies — find sometimes a fertile soil in a remote country 
whose inhabitants possess their own distinctive music. Wc 
have already had an instance in the tune ^ Marlborough ^ 
of the Arabs and French. Captain Thomas Forrest, who 
towards the end of the last century visited the Indian 
Arclnpclago, relates that the king of Atchiii in Sumatra took 
much pleasure in listening to his performances on the German 
flute ; and that he made a new song for the king by adapting 
the theme of the Corrente vivace in Corell/s third Sonata to 
Malay words. This air was greatly admired by the king, and 
of course also by the king^s courtiers, tlirough whom we may 
suppose it to have soon become popular among the common 
people. Thus it may possibly happen that a European hunter 
after national airs in Sumatra, unacquainted with Captain 
Forrest^s procedure, will be not a little puzzled by discover- 
ing among the natives of that distant island a tune which 


* The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, by J. 0. Prichard, edited by R. (J. • 
Latham; London, 1857, p. 10. 
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bears a strong resemblance with a melody occurring in one of 
Corclli^s Sonatas * 

Commander Forbes mentions the facility with which the 
negroes in Dahomey remember even foreign tunes which they 
have heard. He says, Mr. Duncan is a proficient on the 
Jew^s-harp, and several old friends have called, bringing 
their instruments, and asked for new lessons. How quickly 
the black car catches a tune ! One man, Attah, plays all the 
old Scotch airs wcll.^^ t 'Fhc negroes in some distriets of 
Senegarnbia have borrowed, as has already been mentioned, 
some Christmas carols from the English who formerly pos- 
sessed the Senegal ; and the tunes of these carols appear to 
have become popular among one or two negro tribes. It 
might be highly interesting should some traveller tliink it 
worth while to note down carefully these tunes, now probably 
modified considerably, as a century has elapsed since their 
introduction into Western Africa. One of these carols, the 
English words of which have been given, p. ‘274, is said to be 
still popular in the West of England. The air with all its 
verses, and with the addition of a pianoforte accompaniment, 
will be found in ChappclFs little publication entitled ^A 
Collection of Old Christmas Carols^ (edited by Dr. Eim- 
bault).J The tunc is as follows — 


ENGLISH CiriHSTMAS CAROL. 





Tlic first No - el llie ao-gel <litl say, was to certain poor 



-U- 




slicphcrds in fields as tlioy lay; in fields wliorc tlicy lay 


* See ‘A from Calcutta to tlic mci-^oii Archipelago’, by Thomas 

Forrest ; London, 1792, p. GO. 

•f Diihonioy and the Dalioiuans, by F. E. Forbes ; Jjondon, 1851, vol. i. p. 87. 
t See also Sandy’s Christmas Carols, London, 1833 ; from wliirli the above 
tune has been transcribed. 
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keeping tlieir sheep, in a cold winter’s night that was so 



deep. No - cl, No - el, No - el. No - el! born is the 



kfhg of Is - ra - el ! 


If we take into due consideration the facts which have 
been noticed, there remains but little doubt that, however 
useful national music may prove, to the ethnologist, it cannot 
for him be put into comparison with languages. Those cha- 
racteristics which cannot be logically explained, arc of course 
unavailable for him unless he j)Ossesscs an innate suscepti- 
bility for discerning them. Even if gifted with this talent, 
he may easily arrive at a wrong conclusion respecting tlie 
music of a people, if he forms an opinion from examining 
only a few specimens of their compositions. In order to 
judge accurately it is absolutely necessary to be familiar 
with a great number of tunes. From many countries the 
supply of genuine specimens is still too small to be of 
essential assistance in ethnological investigations. This 
opinion is corroborated also by the following remarks made 
by Dr. Dieffenbach in an essay on the Study of Ethnology, 
read before the Ethnological Society of Ijondon. 

An inquiry, Dr. Dieffenbach observes, from which we 
may obtain nearly the same results as from language, although 
in a far inferior degree, is music. It is to be expected that 
the manner in which sensations of thought are expressed, by 
a modulation of the human voice, or by instruments, will be 
one of the characteristic differences of races. All nations, 
however barbarous they may be, have been found to be pos- 
sessed of some sort of music : it will belong to the Ethno- 
logical Society to collect the materials for a Comparative 
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Music of the Races of Man ; materials which, of course, must 
be written in music^s own characters — in notes. The want of 
musical knowledge in travellers has often, prevented acquisi- 
tions of this kind ; but in the metropolis of England frequent 
opportunity offers for musicians to write down musical com- 
positions from the oral recitation of natives. We may merit 
in this the thanks of the musician by furnishing him with 
materials of a decidedly novel and original character,^^ * 

I should be exceeding the limits of the present essay, and 
it might'perhaps appear prcsunq)tuous, were I to point out 
facts to the ethnologist whieh seem to me of importance 
for his purpose. He will be the best judge whether and to 
what extent any information contained in this work is avail- 
able for Iiim. As however tin's subject possesses an unques- 
tionable interest, even if considered exclusively from a 
musical point of view, a few remarks on remarkable coin- 
cidences in the m\isic of races who cthnologically have 
little or no affinity with each other, may here find a place. 
1 shall restrict myself to four examples, which will be 
given under the respective heads of: The Arabs and the 
Spaniards ; the Welsh and the Danes ; the Negroes and the 
American Indians ; the Scotch and the Hindus. 

T/i(i Jmb.s aiiil the Spaniards, The great influence which 
the Ai’abs, during their dominion in Spain, exercised over the 
tastes of the Spaniards, is still clearly traceable in the national 
airs of the latter people. The Saracens invaded Spain in the 
beginning of the eighth century, and were subdued about 
three hundred years later by the Moors. It was not until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century (under the reign of 
Philip III.) that these Arabic invaders were entirely expelled 
from Spain, which, with the exception of some small districts in 
the north-west, had been for several centuries under their sway. 

The Basques, in the North of Spain and in some districts 
of Southern France, a wholly different race, have preserved 
their own particular music as well as their own language. 

Not only do we meet with certain forms and expressions in 


* Journal of the Ktlinologiciil Society of London, vol. i., 1.S4S, p. iC). 
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the popular songs of Spain which forcibly remind us of 
Arabic music ; but also several of the Spanish musical instru- 
ments are of Arabic origin. The Spanish laud, for instance, 
is the el oiid of the Arabs. It gradually underwent reforms 
in its construction, aUd became for a time popular also in 
other European countries, under one or other similar name, 
such as lante, belli, etc. Tlie guitar ni, which has long been 
the special favourite instrument of the Spaniards, is still to 
be found, although of a somewhat different form, among the 
Arabs in Tunis, by whom it is called Icuitra, Several other 
instruments, at the present day in the hands of the lower 
classes in Spain, could be pointed out as having been 
evidently derived from the East. 

The kind of Spanish music in which an Arabic influence 
is least perceptible, is that of the Church. The composers of 
sacred music in Spain, who, about three centuries ago, 
greatly excelled, appear rather to have taken the Italian music 
as their model. Considering the hatred which the people 
bore to their conquerors, and which the clergy on religious 
grounds nourished with all their power, it may easily be 
understood how averse the Spaniards must always have been 
to introduce anything into the service of their Church 
which had been adopted from the Mohammedans, With the 
music of the synagogue it was otherwise. The Jews had come 
over to Spain with the Moors, and the oriental character of 
their music bore a close affinity to that of the Arabic music. 
Among the songs used at the present day in the Sephardic 
synagogue, which adheres to the ritual of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews who were banished from the Peninsula in 
the fifteenth century, there are several tunes which have been 
originally adopted from Moorish airs. 

The Spanish popular melodies derived from the Arabs are 
generally founded upon a series of intervals partaking of 
the character of the Phrygian and Mixolydian modes formerly 
used in our church music. These have been preserved most 
intact in the province of Andalucia, where the influence of 
the Moors upon the musical taste of the people appears to 
have been stronger than in any other district of Spain. 
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How widely has this characteristic music subsequently been 
diffused ! We meet with traces of it in Mexico^ Peru^ Chili, 
and other American countries ; in the Philippine Islands, 
and, in fact, in almost all places Avhere the Spaniards at 
any time established a footing. Dr. Pickering relates, While 
we were at Singapore, a play was performed by the Hindu 
workmen residing on Mr. Balcsticr^s plantation. In tlie 
music 1 remarked a similarity to the Spanish airs heard on 
the Western coast of America; but I should hardly have 
ventured an opinion on this point had not Mr. llich, who 
passed his earlier years in Spain, recognized the identity. 
The connexion may probably be established through the 
Muslims ; but I must leave it to others to decide upon 
the relative claims of priority * This remark deserves 
attention, inasmuch as it suggests the possibility that even 
an amalgjimation of Arabic and Hindu music may, by an 
incx|)erieneed hearer, be mistaken for Spanish music.t 

In the following air the Moorish influence is distinctly per- 
ceptible. In order to gain an accurate impression of its 
charms, we must imagine the accompaniment played on the 
guitar with the occasional admission of castanets. And if we 
depict to our imagination the singer with his characteristic 
features and costume, producing his sweet sounds on a beau- 
tiful summer night in a Spanish village, our impression will 
be all the more correct. 


* The Kaces of Man, hy Charles Pickering; London, 1854, p. 181. 
f In describing the descendants of the Portuguese settlers in Malacca, who 
are a mixed race of Portuguese and aborigines, a r(‘ccnt traveller remarks that 
during a period of about two renturies they have ni:niaged to preserve tlieir 
original tongue, and continue to sp(*ak a sort of broken Portuguese ; that ‘ they 
arc great musicians, and are prolific to a degree ; and at the close of the day the 
married men sit out in the verandahs of Ilnur houses fronting the street, dis- 
coursing, generally on the violin, some melancholy dirge; for the amusement of 
their wives and families, who arc gathered around them.” (Our 4Vo])ical Posses- 
sions in Malayan India, by John (‘aincron ; Loinlun, 1805, p. 374.) It would be 
interesting to know to what extent these people have adlnu'ed to the music of 
their Portuguese forefathers, which may have been partially adopted by Malay 
performers, and this would in some measure account for such observations as the 
above, made by travellers in the Malay IVniiisnla. 
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The WeUh and the Danes , — On tlie modification which the 
Anglo-Saxons have produced in tlie music of the ancient 
Britons it would be useless to speculate. Thus much^ how- 
ever, is eertain, that it must have been very great. An 
invading race which in the conquered country retains and 
promulgates its own language, is sure also to preserve and to 
diffuse its own music. From some incidental statements 
occurring in the history of the Scandinavian invasions it 
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would appear that tlw) inusic of the Danes bore a close resem- 
blance to that of the Anglo-Saxons. King Alfred is recorded 
to have assumed for strategical purposes the disguise of a 
harper^ passed into the Danish camp, and entertained his ene- 
mies with his music without arousing any suspicion ; which 
could scarcely have been possible if his performances had been 
different from those of the Danes. However, records like 
these arc too mythical to warrant any conclusions as to the 
degree of affinity between the music of the nations in ques- 
tion. 

The Scandinavians, it must be remembered, had a footing 
in Britain during more than two centuries. When Alfred 
had defeated the Danes, he permitted them to settle in the 
province of Northumberland, and incorporated them with his 
subjects. Among the ancient songs and ballads of England 
and Scotland, collected by Percy, llitson, Jamieson, and 
others, several arc to be found the poetry of which is very 
similar to some Scandinavian compositions of equal or higher 
antiquity. In Mr. HalliwelPs Dissertation on Popular llhymes 
and Nursery Tales the identity of several English and Scot- 
tish children's ditties with certain verses current in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, has been pointed out : and a recent 
traveller in the last-named country has contributed an inter- 
esting addition to the specimens hitherto known as being 
nearly identical with some in Britain.* The reel is a Danish 
as well as a Scottish national dance. Though it is now gene- 
rally considered as belonging originally to Scotland, it was 
formerly popular in England also, and its name (from the 
Anglo-Saxon hreol, or 7'eol) points rather to Denmark or 
Northern Germany as its original home, than to Scotland. 
Several of these dances still in use in some districts of Den- 
mark, bear in construction a strong likeness to the old 
popular dances of Great Britain. 


* See The Oxonian in Thelemarken, or Notes of Travels in South- Western 
Norway, by the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe. London, lS5b, vol. ii. p. 179. 
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Bishop Percy, in his ^ lleliques of Ancient -English Poetry,^ 
has published an old Scotch ballad,* commencing : — 

Quhy dois zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid ? 

Edward, Edward ! 

Qnhy dois zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid ? 

And quby sae sad gang zee, O ? 

O, I hae killed my liauke sae guid : 

Mither, Mithcr! 

O, I hao killed my hauke sjie guid ; 

And 1 had nae mair bot hee, O.* 

This ballad is also current in Denmark and in Sweden, 
although, as might be expected, with considerable modifica- 
tions. The Finns also have a similar ballad. They may 
have derived it from the Swedes, who, for several centuries, 
had dominion in Finland. As in the three last-named coun- 
tries the tunes of this fine ballad appear to have had a common 
origin, I shall insert them here for the sake of comparison. 


‘SVKND I ROSENSGAARD A DANISH BALLAD. 
And mite. 







Og livor liar du vaeret saa laeii-ge? Svend i RoHcns - gaard ! Og 


jeg har vaeret i Lun - den, 
Burden. 


Kjacr Mo-dcr vor! 




ven - le mig seent cl - ler al - drig. 


* Compare the ballad “ Son Davie, Son Davie in MotherwcirH ‘ Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modern ; ^ and again, ‘ The Tvva Brithers ’ in the same work, as well 
as in Jamieson^s Popular Ballads and Songs, vol. i. p. 59. The ditlcront rea<lings 
and fragments are exactly what we might expect to find of an old ballad tradi- 
tionally preserved. 
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‘SVEN I ROSENGArD;’ A SWEDISH BALEAD. 


Andante, 




llvjir har dii va - rit sa liiii - go, Du Svon i ro - sen- 

ganl ? Jag bar va - rit i stal - let, Kii-ra nio-der var! 
Buudkn. 




I van -ton mig sent; men jag koin-nicr al - drig. 


‘ WEJJ8URMAAJA;’ A FINNISH BALLAD. 


Andanl'uio, 



The reader interested in the poetry will find the Danish 
ballad in Berggreen^s ^ Danske Folkc-Sangc og Melodier ; ^ 
the Swedish in BerggreeiFs ‘ Svenska Folk-Sanger och 
Melodier/ and the Finnish, with a German translation, in 
Schroter^s ‘ Finnische Riincn.^* 

The above tunes are given partly with the object of induc- 
ing musical archaeologists to ascertain the original tunc of the 
ballad in Britain, where it appears to have now fallen into 
oblivion ; but more especially to show the close resemblance 


* See ;dso Nouo Zoltschiiu fiir B.ind 84 ; Leipzig, 1851, p. 205. 

Moreover, the Finnish tune, with tlie poetry, will he found in ‘ Suonialaisen 
Kirjallisuuden Seuran Toimituksia ; ’ Hc-lsingissa, 1849. 
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which some of the old English tunes bear to those of the 
Scandinavians. The following tune, for instance, is in con- 
struction as well as in character very similar to those with 
which we have just become acquainted. This melody pos- 
sesses an additional interest inasmuch as it is known to have 
been formerly used in Shakespcarc^s Hamlet for Ophelia^s 
fragmentary song, How should I your true love know ? 


Anilautiuo. 



What appears most remarkable is the fact that we meet 
also with i)eculiar coincidences in the music of the Welsh 
and the Danes. Some of the tunes collected in South Wales 
remind us forcibly of tunes belonging to some old ballads 
of Denmark. There is reason to surmise that airs of the 
same stamp existed formerly also in (>ornAvall and other parts 
of England, but that in the course of time they became more 
confined to the secluded districts of Wales. Dr. Crotcli, in 
liis ^ Specimens of Various Styles of JVIusic,^ has pointed out 
a Danish tunc, the commencement of which is identical with 
that of the famous Welsh song ^ Of noble race was Sheukin.^ 
The tunc of ^ Ar hyd i nos,^ one of the most popular songs of 
Wales, is also current in Denmark, especially among the 
peasantry in Jutland. It may bo worth noticing that Jut- 
land is generally believed to have been inhabited in ancient 
times by the same Celtic race which we find in Wales. But 
whether the tune originated in Denmark or in Wales is a 
question which probably will never be solved. Considering 
the close resemblance between the two melodics, it would be 
unjustifiable to assign a high antiquity to the transmission. 
The tune of the ballad just noticed was apparently diffused 
at a much earlier period, to judge from its transformations. 
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WELSH SONG—' AK lit D I NOS.’ 


AnJantiuo. 


— f)—b ! — 



1 1 


-i--r 




1 1- 



Kr bod rb 

lai yn 

y 

taer-u^n gal - ed, 

Ar byd y 

nos ; Ddar-fod i - 

mi 

SE--; h - fc. " 







goll - i’ugliar - iad Ai' liyd y nos. Min - nan Hy<l(l lieb 



DANISH SONCi— ‘JYDSK VISE.’ 


Anifaiitiuo. 



faaer ei no-gcu be - d re Maud, be - die ]\rand. 


The Negroes and the American Indians . — There are some 
surprising points of similarity in the music of the aborigines 
of AVestern, Southern, and Eastern Africa. Among the 
numerous musical instruments a[)pertaining to African 
nations, several of a peculiar construction are common with 
the different Kafir tribes and the Hottentots, as well as with 
the negroes. Dr. Prichard, in describing the Kafirs of 
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Southern Africa, observes that the same race of people and 
the same family of languages are spread far into the interior ; 
and Mr. E. Norris adds : The researches of Dr. Krapf, and 
the vocabularies of Dr. Peters, prove the correctness of this 
observation : they even go further, and appear to unite all the 
eastern nations, from the Equator to the Cape Colony, in one 
great family. The features, customs, and languages of these 
differ mutually no more than the Sichuana from the Ama- 
kosah. Future researches will determine whether or not this 
observation is to be extended throughout the southern con- 
tinent : it may certainly be predicated of the tribes on the 
west coast.^^* There is consequently reason to surmise, 
and indeed we know it with some degree of certainty from the 
accounts of recent travellers, that the same musical instru- 
ments with which we are intimately acquainted through the 
negroes of Western Africa are also to be found far in the 
interior of this vast country. 

The fondness of the negroes for music is notorious. The 
general excellence of the negro car for music, Dr. Pickering 
observes, ^^is a subject of common remark in the United 
States, and is manifested in many of the ordinary occurrences 
of life. Indeed, it has been stated, apparently on sufficient 
grounds, that much of our popular music [in the United States] 
can be traced to a negro origin. Observatioiis on my recent 
journey have led me to suspect that some of this music may 
have a yet more distant source, and one perhaps more ancient 
than is commonly supposed.^'f Mrs. Fanny Kemble mentions 
with expressions of admiration the talent for music evinced 
by the negro slaves in Georgia in their vocal performances. 
With the acute discernment of a true artist she remarks that 
when listening to tliese songs, it always made her wish that 
some great musical composer could hear them. With a 
very little skilful adaptation and instrumentation, I think one 


The Natural History of Man, by J. C. Prieluud, ctlilod and enlarged by 
Kdwin Norris ; London, 1855, vol. ii. p 374. 

t The Ivaces of Man, by Charles Pickering; London, 1854, p. 190. 
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or two barbaric chants and choruses might be evoked from 
them that would make the fortune of an opera/^* 

Considering the intense fondness of the negroes for music, 
it cannot surprise us that the slaves have introduced their 
musieal instruments into America. These have been pre- 
served so entirely unaltered that in some districts of South 
America a reference to their musical instruments will deter- 
mine from which part of Africa the slaves liavc been im- 
ported. 

The music of the American Indians has but little in 
common with that of the negroes. The instruments wliich 
were in use among the Indians at the time of the discovery 
of America, and those subsequently found in old tombs and 
other places, which for several centuries had remained undis- 
turbed, remind us rather of Asiatic than of African people. 
These genuine evidences of the degree of* cultivation in music 
attained by the American Indians before they came in contact 
with European and African races, arc especially interesting, 
and deserve, it appears to me, a careful examination. 

A few of the musical instruments introduced by the negro 
slaves into America, are now sometimes found in the hands 
of the Indians, and have been, by some travellers, erroneously 
described as genuine Indian instruments. There can, liow- 
ever, be no doubt that the use of the rattle in incantations, 
and in songs for the cure of diseases, is a custom which the 
aborigines of America and Africa adopted independently of 
each other; since it is mentioned in some of the earliest 
accounts which we possess of the New World. The maraca 
of the Indians in Erazil is a rattle made of a gourd con- 
taining grains of maize, and to which a wooden handle is 
affixed. When shaken it produces a loud and hollow sound. t 


* Jonrnal of a Ucsidcncc on a Georgian IManlalion, by F. A. Kemble; Lontlon 
1863, p. 277. 

f I^ery, who wrote his History of Bra/.il iH'Jirly three huiulretl years ago, 
describes the same iustrumciit thus: ‘‘Outre plus, y ayaut en ce j)ays ITi une 
sorto d’arbre, qui porte son fruit aussi gros <|u’un n*uf d'Austrucln*, et de mesnuj 
figure, lc8 Sauvages Payans pcrc(i par le milieu (tout ainsi que voub voyc/i cu 
France les ciifans pcrcer de grosses noix pour fairc dcs mouUiiels), puis creuso 
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Precisely similar is the pehi of the Indians of Guiana^ which 
is used by the sorcerers in their incantations (called ohialt) 
cither for the purpose of expelling a malady^ or for inflicting 
one. The natives^ wc are told by the missionaries, would 
not dare to shake it except on special occasions, flfliey would 
rattle it all night over a person who was ill, and at the same 
time sing their wild soiigs/^ 

The same kind of rattle is to be found with most negro 
tribes in Africa. Moreover it is also found with the Kafirs in 
Eastern Africa. Captain Burton desciflbes the saiige of the 
medicine-men, and rain- makers of the Kafirs on the coast of 
Zanzibar, as a hollow gourd, of piiic-ap])le shape, pierced 
with various holes, prettily carved, and half filled with maize, 
grains, and pebbles ; the handle is a stick passed through its 
length, and secured by cross pins. A person suffering from 
illness is believed to be visited by an evil spirit, aiMed 
and the wganga, or medicine-man, is expected to heal the 
patient by expelling the unwelcome guest by means of his 
mysterious chants and rhythmical noise.*^ 

Again, tlic Indians on tlie Itio Ilaupes (a tributary of the 
Rio Negro, South America), have a musical instrument 
called jitrnpar'hs, or ^^dcvil,^’ Avhich is asserted to be an object 
of great veneration. M'omen are never permitted to sec 
these instruments. So stringent is this law, that any 
woman obtaining a sight of them is put to death, usually by 
poison. No youths arc allowed to see them until subjected 
to a scries of initiatory fastings and scourgings. The instru- 
ments are kept hidden in the bed of some stream, deep in the 
forest, at which no one dares to drink, nor to bathe in. At 
feasts they arc brought out at nights, and blown outside of 
the liouses of entertainment.^^ Captain Burton mentions an 


rt iniH dedans de petites pierres rodcs, on Vwu dos p-ains clc leiir gros mil, dnqiiel 
il sera parM ailleurs, passant ]niis apre.s iin baston d’enviroii nii j)i(?d ct d(‘mi do 
I'^ng a, travors, ils on lout iin instriimet qn’ils nonimont ; leqiicl bniyanl 

pbisj fort qu’iine vossi(; de poiirceaii plciiio do poix, nos Urt'silions out ordiiiairo- 
m< nt en la main.” ITistoirc d’un Voyage fait en la tone du Bresil, par Jean do 
I.ery; A la lloclielle, 1578, p. 118. 

* The Lake Bogions of Central Africa; London, 18G0, vol. ii. p. 292. 
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equally mysterious instrument, which the negroes in Abeo- 
kuta, Western Africa, arc in the habit of sounding, on certain 
peculiar occasions to terrify their Avomcn.* And Dr. Krapf 
relates that the fl'anika, a Kafir tribe near Zanzibar, on 
certain festivals and solemn ceremonies make use of an in- 
strument called wucinm-wa-kurriy which is held in great vene- 
ration and awe. No one not an elder was allowed to see 
the instrument. If children or Avomcn were to see it they 
would immediately fall dead, or the woman at least Avould 
not bear any more children. As soon, therefore, as those 
who arc not summoned hear the bellow of the muanmy which 
is always played in the forest, even from a distance, they 
must hide in the wood, or in a ho\isc, and Avhoevcr neglects 
to do so has to pay the penalty of a cow, or a couple of oxen. 
It is evident that the ciders use this instrument to retain the 
people in fear and subjection ; for the innansa forms the 
centre of their civic and religious life; and when theWanika 
sacrifice and pray for rain, or arc going to strangle a mis- 
shapen child in the wood, or promulgate any new laws, it is 
always brought into play. Only certain individuals are 
initiated into the mystery of the muanfid, and the initiation 
is accompanied by a plentiful donation of rice, palm-wine, 
meat, &c., made by the person Avho wishes to be initiated. 

Coincidences like these in the musical performances and 
customs of races unconnected with each other, and inhabiting 
different parts of the globe, arc undoubtedly sometimes 
purely accidental ; they are, however, not the less suggestive 
and noteworthy on this account. 

The Scotch (niil the fl'tifdufi. — In comparing the Scotch 
music with that of certain Asiatic nations, w^c cannot fail to 
be struck with a peculiar resemblance caused by the employ- 
ment of the pentatonic scale. Some inquirers conjecture 


* Abeokutti and the Caiiiaroons Mountains; an Exploration, by R. F. Burton ; 
London, 1863, vol. i. p. 196. 

f Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours during an Eighteen Years’ 
Residence in Eastern Africa, etc., by the Rev. T)r. J. Lewis Krapf ; London, 

1800, p. 101. 
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that this scale mast have been brought from Asia to Europe 
by the Celts, and that in Scotland especially it retained its 
original characteristics most intact, the conditions of its pre- 
servation having been there most favourable. Others, again, 
believe this scale to be comparatively modern in Scotland, and 
attribute its origin to the peculiar construction of certain 
musical instruments. Now, the harp and the bagpipe may 
be considered as the principal instruments of the Scotcli. The 
former has, however, become almost obsolete in Scotland. 
Both arc also found in Central Asia, where they have existed 
apparently from the most remote period. Nay, what 
is more remarkable, these instruments as formerly con- 
structed by the Scotch and Irish, were evidently almost 
identical with those still used in some Asiatic countries. A 
description of them will be given in a subsequent essay. 

In an interesting leading article which appeared in the 
Tiwes of November 2tlrd, 18GI, alter having graphically 
described the homage paid, on a recent diplomatic occasion 
in Hindustan, to the representative of Queen Victoria, by six 
hundred proud kings and chieftains glittering with emeralds 
and diamonds, the Avritcr incidentally observes : Whether 
from fastidiousness of taste or otherwise it might be dan- 
gerous to iiiciuirc, but of all European music, the Indian ear 
loves that of the Scottisli bagpipe alone, and when the pipers 
of the 98rd were ordered out to play, the gratification of Her 
Majesty^s princely vassals was complete. Three times were 
the pipes brought up and played round the great tent to the 
delight of the company ; and the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
we are informed, has sent an embassy to Sealkote for the 
express purpose of getting instruction on the instrument 
from the Highland corps quartered there, while another hill 
chieftain has bespoken the genuine article direct from Edin- 
burgh.^^ The preference evinced by the Hindus for Scottish 
music before the music of other European nations is, from 
our previous observations, quite intelligible, and does not 
rei[uire any further comment. 

Pacts like these possess an additional interest, as sug- 
gesting the aid which we may derive from a familiarity with 
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the music of a people in whose favour wc wish to insinuate 
ourselves. I would ask, might it not be especially advisable 
for missionaries, and other w’^ell-intentioned persons, wlio 
labour to spread Christianity and civilization in foreign 
countries, carefully to study the music as w^ell as the peculiar 
predilections of the people whom they intend to benefit? 
The Jesuits in China, about a century and a half ago, evi- 
dently saw the advantage which miglit thus be obtained, and 
besides tlicir scientific aceomplisliments, it was especially tlicir 
skill in music which gained for them tlic Avilling ear of the 
emperor, and insured their influence in China. Wc know 
how greatly the Hottentots are attracted by the hymn-tunes 
of the Moravian llrethren in Southern Africa, and how fer- 
vently the negroes in America usually join in the musical 
portion of the Methodist service. Again, we know that in 
the Christian Church, during the fourth century, the in- 
fluence of the singing as cultivated by the Aiians was so 
powerful, that the Trinitarians felt compelled to adopt the 
same means in order to strengthen their position against their 
opponents; and further, that at the tiinc of the Iteforma- 
tion, the congregational singing of the Protestants exercised 
so great an influence upon the religious fervour of the people, 
that the Roman Catholics deemed it advisable to introduce tlio 
same mode of singing into their devotional obsei vanccs more 
frequently than they had hitherto been accustomed to do. 

With indisputable facts like these before us, might we not 
expect our clergy to give due attention to the cultivation of 
an art Avhieh may justly be considered the innocent and 
charming handmaid of religion? And can it be doubted 
that those who go forth into the Avorld to difliise the Gospel, 
would achieve more than they arc geiuu’ally able to do, 
if they prepared themselves for the task by musical and 
ethnological as well as theological studies? It would be 
useless to speculate whether a greater number of savages 
have not been Christianized by judicious concessions made to 
their natural tastes than by exhortations, and vvhetlier sacred 
music has not often been more persuasive than sermons. 
However this may be, there can scarcely be a doubt that in 
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our endeavours to subdue and civilize savages, much unne- 
cessary misery might in some instances have been avoided, had 
we properly understood and respected the ideas and tastes of 
the people. At any rate, it would be more in accordance with 
the spirit of the religion which we aim at diffusing, were we 
to study how to conquer with the Lyre rather than with the 
Sword. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TJIE LIBllAllY OJb’ NATIONAL MUSIC. 

M any of the printed collections of national songs and 
similar compositions have scarcely beeome known 
beyond the countries in which they were published. 1 hope 
therefore to save the student time and trouble by submitting 
to him a survey of the most important works of this kind 
which have hitherto appeared in print. Some insignificant 
publications which cannot possibly bo of any use^ but would 
only mislead inexperienced impiircrs, I have purposely left 
unnoticed. Of this class are especially many arrangements for 
the pianoforte or some other instrument, in which the com- 
pilers have allowed tlicmselves arbitrary and unwarrantable 
alterations of the original melodies. On the other hand, I 
liave deemed it necessary to embody in the list a few works 
which, although they do not treat principally on national 
music, yet contain essays or observations relating to the 
subject wliich arc deserving of attention. In jjarticular, 
certain publications of national poetry could not be omitted. 
Indeed many of these works contain statements and sugges- 
tions which are of essential use to the musical inquirer. 1 
would take this opportunity to point out also the advantage 
which the student may expect to derive from a perusal of the 
popular legends and fairy talcs of the nations witli whose 
music he desires to familiarize himself. A considerable 
number of interesting works relating to the folk-lore of diffe- 
rent countries, especially European, have been published 
during the last twenty years, and are easily accessible. 

A few of the books in the following catalogue do not contain 
any musical notation. 'Wherever this is the case I have 

B B 
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mentioned the fact unless it is evident from the title. When 
no statement to the contrary is made, the book under notice 
generally contains musical compositions or examples in 
notation. 

As it is not probable that the majority of readers will find this 
chapter sufficiently entertaining for perusal from beginning 
to end, I have thought it advisable to arrange the countries 
to which the books appertain in alphabetical order, so that 
the student may find readily the publications relating to the 
music of any nation in whicli he is particularly interested. 
But in several collections of tunes this plan could not be 
adhered to on account of their containing specimens from 
various countries. All these will be found under the head of 
Miscellanies, 

Neither can I refrain from mentioning the advisablencss of 
incorporkting in the Library a few works on Ethnology. By 
a study of this interesting science simultaneously with the 
science of national music, the latter undoubtedly attains a 
liigher and more general interest. Even wlicre want of time 
or of inclination may deter the musician from occupying him- 
self with ctlinological studies, he will find one or two such 
books of much assistance for reference. I should recommend 
for this purpose the following works, as being easily accessible 
and of practical utility in musical investigations: — 

i’richard (James Cowles). The Natural History of Man ; (iontaiiiing 
inquiries into the modifying influence of physical and moral agencies 
on the different tribes of the hnman family. Fourth J^Mitioii, 
edited and enlarged by Edwin Norris. Illustrated with sixty-two 
coloured plates engraved on steel, and one hundred engravings on 
wood. London, 1855, 8vo, 2 vols. 

Latham (Kobert Gordon). The Natural History of the Varieties of 
Man. London, 1850, 8vo. 

Waitz (Theodor). Anthropologic der Naturvolker. Leipzig, 1859 — 64, 
8vo, 4 vols.* 

The objectionable custom prevalent among publishers of 
music not to print on the title page of a work the year of its 


* A part of this work, translated into English, has recently been published by 
the Anthropological Society of London. 
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publication, has in several instanees prevented my stating the 
time at whicli a collection of airs has been issued. Whenever 
it was ascertainable, I have not failed to give it with the title 
of the book. 

There are many books of Travel which contain interesting 
accounts of the music of foreign nations, but the insertion of 
their titles would have swelled the catalogue to an undesirable 
extent. Indeed, it requires much discernment to draw a 
proper line between the admissible and the non-admissible 
books in a catalogue such as the present one. The reader 
acquainted with the difficulty will, I trust, criticise my attempt 
with indulgence. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Fetis (F. J.) Biograi^lnc miivorselle dos musiciens. Bruxelles, 1837, 8vo, 

8 vola. The first voluiiie contains: Resmnee philosopliiquc do 
riiistoire do la iiinsi{pu>. 

AVoliF ((). L. B.) Braga; Sanimlnng Dcutsoher, Ocsterreiehiseher, Beliwci- 
zerisclier, Franzosischer, Englisclier, Schottischcr, S])jniiseher, 
]\)rtngi(‘sis<*her, Brasilianischer, Jtalianischer, itollaii(liseher, 
Schwedis(her, Diuiischer, Riissischer, Pohiiselior, Lith.'iuiseher, 
Finnischer, etc., Volkslieder in ihrcii nrsi)riingliclieii Melodicii, 
niit Klaviorhegleitutig •und nnterlogtor deiitsclier Uobersetzung 
heransgegehen. Bonn, 8vo. Fublisliod in 1 1< numbers. 

Fulgence ((I.). Cent Chants j)opulairos des diversos nations dii itioinle, 
avec les airs, les textes originanx,des notices, la traduction fraiivaiso, 
avoc acconii)agiiemeiit do Piano on Ilai-pc. En rpiatro livraisons. 
A Paris, folio. 

Berggrccii (A. P.) Folke-Sang(3 og Melodier, facdrelandske og fro.niinodo, 
udsatte for Pianoforte, Copenhagen, 1855, oblong folio, t vols. 
A large and valuable collection. 

Berggreiui (A. P.). Engelske, Skotskci og Trske Folkc-Sange og Melodien 
samlede og udsatte for Pianoforte. Second, niucli augmented edition. 
Copenhagen, 18(12, oblong folio. 

Crotch ( VV.). Specimens of various Styles of JM iisic ; third edition with 
corrections and julditions; London, folio, 3 vols. The first vohimo 
contains about 400 national tunes arranged for the ])iano forte. ^ 

Clcmenti (Mnzio). A Selection from the Melodies of different nations, 
with new Symphonies and Accom 2 >animeiits for the Pianoforte; the 
Poetry by David Thomson ; London, folio. 

Jones (Edward). Lyric Airs : consisting of Si)ocimens of Greek, Alba- 
nian, Walachian, 4hirkish, Arabian, Ptsrsian, Chinese, and Moorish 
National Songs and Melodics ; to which are added basses for the 
harp or j^ianoforte. London, 1801, folio. 
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Jones (P]dward). Musical Curiosities : or a Selection of tlic most 
characteristic national songs and airs, many of which were never 
before published ; consisting of Sj)anish, Portuguese, Piissian, 
Danish, Lapland, Malabar, J*^cw South Wales, French, Italian, 
Swiss, and particularly some English and Scotch national melodies. 
London, 1811, folio. 

Maegregor (John). Eastern Music: Twenty melodies from the Egyptian, 
Greek, Jewish, Syrian, Turkish, aiul Arabic, for the voice, dulcimer, 
and drum, with ijianofoi’tc accompaniment and illustrations. 
London, Ito. 

Dickson (C. H.). Selection of Oriental and African music, collected and 
arranged for the pianoforte. London (Cramer, J3eale, and ( Chappell), 
folio. Contains ten pieces. Mr. Dickson was II. M. Consul at 
Soukoum Kale and Redout Kale. 

Callcot (W. 11.) Melodics of all Kations, arranged for the pianoforte. 
London, 1851, folio, 2 books. 

Reyer (F.) Vaterlands-Lieder (Chants patriot! qnes) fiir das Pianoforte 
bcarbeitet. Mayence, folio. 

Kohler (L.) Volkstanze aller Kationen der Erde. Rrunswick, folio. 

liaumstark und Waldbriihl. Bardale ; Saninilung auserlesener Volks- 
liedor der verschiedenen Volkerder Erde, mit (buitscheni '^IVxte und 
Begleitung dcs Pianoforte und der G iiitarre licraiisgegeben. 1 jcipzig, 
oblong 8 VO. 

Kayser (J. F.) Orpheus; Ncue Saninilung Nationnl-Lieder filler 
Vdlker, mit liistoriscdien und kritischen Amnerkungen. Hamburg, 
1858, folio. 

Brown (Dr.). A Dissertation on the Rise, Dnion, and Power, the ' Pro- 
gressions, Separations, and Corruptions of Poetry and Music. 
London, 1708, 4to. Contains no music. A German translation 
of this work is entitled : Dr. Brown’s Betraclitungen ubtu* die 
}^)esie und Musik, aus dem Englischen iibersctzt, mit Anmerkungen 
und zween Anhangen begleitet von Johann Joa(jhim Eschenburg. 
Leipzig, 1 769, 8vo, 

Fink (G. W.) Erste Wanderung der iiltesten Tonkunst, als Vorge- 
scliichte der Musik. Essen, 1881, 8vo. 

Gardiner (William). The Music of Nature, or an attempt to iirove that 
what is passionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speaking, and 
performing upon musical instruments, is derived from the sounds 
of the animated world. London, 1882, 8vo. 

Eastcott (Rev. Richard). Sketches of the Origin, Progress, and Effects 
of Music, with an account of the ancient bards and minstrels. 
Bath, 1798, 8vo. Contains no music. 

Stafford (W. C.) A History of Music. Edinburgh, 1880, 12mo. A 
French translation; Histoirede la Musique, par M. Stafford; tra- 
duite de T Anglais, jiar Mine. Adele Fetis ; iivec des notes, dcs 
corrections, et des additions jiar M. Fetis. Paris, 1882, 8vo. A 
Goiunan translation: Geschichte dtir Musik aller Nationcu, nach 
IVHis und Stafford. Weimar, 1835, 8vo. 
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[La Borde]. Essai siir la Miisi<iue ancienne et iiiodcrne. Paris, 1780. 
4to. 4 vols. Tlie first volume contains inucli relating to national 
music, with drawings of Chinese and other instruments. 

Arahros (A. W.) Gesehichte dor Mnsik. Breslau, 1862, 8vo. 
Volume I. contains an account of the music of the Chinese, 
ITindus, Arabs, and various other nations. 

Graham (G. E.) An Essay on the Theory and Practice of Musical 
Composition. Edinburgh, 18:18, 4to. 

On the Musical Instruments of Eastern Nations. See the ‘New 
Edinburgh Review,’ 1822. No. IV. 

Beaulieu (D.) Memoire sur TOrigine de la Musiquc. Niort, 1850, 

8 VO. 

Dalbcu'g (F. H. von). LJnbirsuchuiigen liber den Ursi)rung der Har- 
monic und ihre allmahlige Ausbildung. Erfurt, 1800, 8vo. 

Villobiau (,r. A.), iiecherches sur I’Analogie de la ATusique avec les arts 
qui out pour objet riniitation du langage, pour servir d’introduc- 
tion a Tetude des principcs naturels de cet art. Paris, 1807, 8vo, 

2 vols. 

Thibaut (A. F. J.) IJelx'r Ileiiiheit der Toukunst. Dritte vermehrte 
Ausgabe. Heidelberg, 1851, 8vo. 

Wolf (Ferdinand). lJel>erdie Lais, 8e<pienzen und Leiche ; ein Beitrag 
zur Gesehichte dor rhythmischen Porinen und 8ingwi*isen der 
Volkslieder ujid der volksmassigen Kirchen- und Kunstlieder im 
Mittelalt(;r. Heidelberg, 1811, 8vo. 

Cousseinaker (111. de). Histoire de T Harmonic an Moyeii-age. Paris, 
1852, 4to. Contains an account of the national songs of the 
Aliddle Ages. 

On the National Songs of the Ancient Gi*eoks. See ‘ Morgenblatt,’ 1810. 
No. 167, 160, and 170. 

On Songs of Trades. See Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature; a 
New Edition. London, 1858. Vol. ll.p. 142. 

Alte Volksinelodien des Nordens. Se(J ‘ Allgeiueiiie musikalische Zei- 
tung.’ Lci])zig, 1816. I8ter .Jahrgang, p. 508. 

Stimnien der Y olker. See ‘ iMlgemeiiie musikalische Zeitung.’ Leipzig, 
1815. 18 Jahrgang, x^. ‘^15. 

Ueber die Alusik einiger wildenundhalbcultivirteu Volker. See ‘Allge- 
meine musikalische Zeitung.’ Leix-^zig, 1814. 16ter Jahrgang, 
p. 500. 

Volksinelodien mitgetheilt von Weitzmann. See ‘Neue Zcitschrift fiir 
Musik.’ Leixizig, 1851. Band 85, No. 25. 

Observations with a View to an Enquiry into the Alusic of the East. 
By William Dauney, EsiX- S(iC ‘The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,’ Volume the Sixth. 
London, 1841. 

Rochlitz (Friedrich). Fiir Freundeder Tonkunst. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leix^zig, 1880, Hvo., 5 vols. Volume 1. contains an 
essay entitled ‘ Verschiedenheit der Wirkungen der Musik a uf 
gebildete und ungebildete Volker.’ 
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Talvj. Versiich einer geschichtlichen Charakteristik der Yolkslieder 
germanischer Natioiieii, mit eincr Uebersicht der Lieder auBsereu- 
ropaisclier Ydlkerscliaften. Leipzig, 1840, 8vo. This work con- 
tains no music, but is highly useful in the study of National 
Songs. 

Wolff (O. L. B.). ITausschatz der Yolkspoesie ; • Sammlung dor vor- 
ziiglichsten und eigenthunilichstcii Yolksli(;der allcr Liindcr und 
Zeiten, in metrischen und deutschen Uebersetzungen. Yierte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1853, 8vo. Ckmtains poetry only. 

Bauinstark (E.). Auserlesene achte Yolksgcisaiige der verschiedensten 
Ydlker, mit Urtexten und deutschen Uebersetzungen. Darmstadt, 
1835, oblong 8vo. 

[Rob(irt Jamieson]. Illustrations of Northern Antupiities from the 
earliest Teutonic and Scandinavian Homan ces ; being an abstract 
of the Book of Heroes, and Nibelungcn Lay. With translations 
of Metrical Tales from the old Cemian, Danish, Swedish, and Ice- 
landic Languages ; with notes and dissertations. Edinburgh, 
1814, 4to. Contains no music. 

Kiesewetter (li. C.). Schicksale uiul Beschaffenheit des weltlichen 
Cesanges vom friiheu Mittelalter bis zu der Erlhidungdes drama- 
tischen Styles und den Anfangen der Oper. Leipzig, 1841, 4to. 

Herder (J. Cr. von). Yolkslieder. Neue Ausgabc eingeleitet voii 
Johannes Ualk. Leii^zig, 1825, 12mo, 2 vols. 

Gallini (Ciovanni Andrea). A Treatise on the Art of Dancing. 
London, 1772, 8vo. TVeats principally of National Dances. 

Czerwinski (Albert). Ceschichte dor I’anzkunst bei den kultivirtcn 
Ydlkern von den ersten Anfangen bis auf die gegeiiwartige Zeit. 
Leipzig, 18(J2, 8vo. 

Bonnet (P.). Ilistoire Generale de la Danse sacree et in'oi>hane. 
Paris, 1774, 12mo. Contains no musical notation. 

Husk (W. H.). An Account of the Musical Celebratkms on St. Cecilia’s 
Day. London, 1857, 8vo. Contains no musical notation. 

Sandy s (William). Christmastide ; its History, Festivities, and Carols. 
London, 1852, 8vo. 


AFlllCA. 

Almost every work of travel in Afriea contains some 
interesting information respecting national music. 

Shaw (Thomas). Travels ; or Observations relating to several Parts of 
Barbary and the Levant. Oxford, 1738, folio ; Maps and Plates. — 
See also Travels by Host, written in Danish. 

Tigretier eine Abyssininische Krankheit. See ‘Allgemeine musika- 
lische Zeitung.* Leipzig, 1833. Jahrgang 35, p. 137. 

Bowdich (T. Edward). Mission from C>ape Coast Castle to Ashantee. 
London, 1819, 4to. Chapter X. of Part II. treats of the music 
of the negroes. 
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Forbes (Frederick E.). Dahomey and tlie Dahomans ; being th(^ 
Journals of two missions to the King of Dahomey, in the years 
18-li) and 18^50. London, 1851, 8vo., 2 vols. Contains no musical 
notation, but much iiiformatioii respecting the musical perfor- 
mances of the uegi'oes, as well as specimens of their poetry. 

Voyage au Darfoiu*, par L(i Cheykh Mohamnujd Ebn-omar El-Tounsy 
(Iteviseur en chef a Tlllcole de Medecine du Kaire) ; traduit de 
TArabe par le Dr. Perron (Directeur de I’Ecole de Medechic* du 
Kaire). Paris, 1845, 8vo. 

Burchell (William J.) Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. 
London, 1822-21, 4to, 2 vols. 

[8cc Egyi:)t.] 


AMEKICA. 

Hood (Ceorge). A History of Music in New England, with Biogi*aphi- 
eal Sketches of Iltdbrniers and Psalmists. Poston, 18 lb, 8vo. 
Without iiiiisi(% but coutaiiiiug interesting inlbrniation respecting 
the i^oimlar music during the last two (*enturies. 

American Melodies, edited by C. P. Morris, with illustrations by L. P. 
Glover. New York and Philadidphia, 12ino. Contains the ])octry 
of the most popular songs in the United States at the beginning of 
the j>rcsent century. 

Greene (J. W.). School Melodies, containing a choice Collection of 
l*opular Airs, with original and a])[U'o]>riate words, Poston, 1852. 
(Jonsists of children’s songs ix)X)ular in Boston and other towns of 
the LTiiited States. 

The Song Book of the School Hooni, by L. IVTason and G. J. Webb. 
New York, 1857, obhjiig 8vo. - Collections of children’s songs which 
are tnuglit in schools, and iji this way attain popularity, especially 
deserve attention in the study of national music, inasmuch as they 
aifect the musical taste of the peojdc. d'hose of the Pnited Stab's 
possess aai additit>nal interest, since it is froin them that the 
national songs of that country arc likely, in the course of time, 
princi])ally to emanate. For the same reason tiie most ])opular 
collections of sacred songs and liymnsused in Divine Worship, and 
ainojig these especially those tunes which have become established 
favourites with the lower classes of society, are worthy of Ijcing 
examinetl. Many of these tunes, as well as the secular ones, are ot 
German origin ; but they have already attained some new features 
wliich, no doubt, will in the course of time become more marked 
and distinctive. The titles of one or two collections of the cus- 
tomary tunes to which the above remarks refer, will suffice. 

The Southern Harmony and JMusical Com|)anion, by William Walker. 
New edition. Philadelphia, 1817, oblong 8vo. Also by the same 
author: ‘T'he Southern and Western Pocket Harmonist,’ — a small 
book intended as au appendix to the Southern Harmony, con- 
taining the principal hymns, songs, choruses, and times generally 
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sung in times oi' Revival at protracted camp-meetings of tlie diffe- 
rent denominations of Christians. 

The Golden Censer ; a .Musical Offering to the Sabbath Schools, of 
Children’s Hosannas to the Son of David. By W. B. Bradbxiry, 
author of ‘ I’he Golden Chain,’ ‘ Golden Shower,’ ‘ Oriola,’ 
* Jubilee,’ * Key-note,’ &g. &c. New York, 1864, oblong 8vo. 

Our Church Music: a Book for Pastor and People. By R. S. Willis. 
New York, 1856, 8vo. — Church Music in America; its History 
and Peculiarities. By N. D. Gould. Boston, 1853, 8vo. 

Cyclo])a3dia of Ainerican Literature. By Evert A. Diiyckinck and 
George L. Duyckinck. New York, 1855, royal folio, 2 vols. Con- 
tains an account of several songs popxalar in the United States. 
See also, ‘Dictionary of Americanisms,’ by John Russell Bartlett. 
Second edition. Boston, U.S., 1859, royal 8vo. 

Rebel Rhymes and Rha 2 )sodies ; collected and edited by Prank Moore. 

■ New York, 1864, 12mo. 

Knight (Edward). Canadian Airs, collected by Tjieiitcnaiit Back, 
with Symi>honies and Accompaniments. London, 1823, folio. 
These are songs of the ‘ Voyagciirs,’ or Canadian boatmen, but 
without the original Ererich words. 

Sagard (Fr. Cabriel). Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons. Pans, 
1632, 8vo. Contains curious accounts of the music of the Indians. 

Catlin (George). Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the North American Indians. London, 1841, 8vo, 2 
vols. Contains much interesting information res 2 )ecting the music 
of the Indians, but has no musical notation. 

Anmerkungeii iiber drei Lieder des Irokesen. See ‘ Historisch-kritische 
Beytrage zur Aufnahme der Musik,’ von F. W. Marpiirg. 
Band V. Berlin, 1760, p. 341. 

Alcide d’Orbigny. Voyage dans rAineriqiie Meridionale, execute j^en- 
dant les annees 1826- 1833. Paris, 1833 — 1847, 4tu. Contains 
an account of the music of several Indian tribes in Bolivia, with 
tunes. 

Schomburgk (Sir Robert). On the Natives of Guiana. See ‘ Joimial of 
the Ethnological Society of London,’ 1848, vol. i. p. 253. 

Steelman (J. G.) Narrative of a Five Years’ Ex 2 )edition against the 
Revolted Negroes in Surinam, in Guiana. London, 1796, 4to, 2 vols. 
Contains interesting information on the music of the negroes, with 
drawings of instruments. 

Parry (W. E.) Journal of a Second Yoyage for the Discovery of a 
North-West Passage frohi the Atlantic to the Pacific. London, 
1824, 4to. Some interesting account of the music of the Esqui- 
maux. 

Crantz (David). History of Grecrdand. London, 1820, 8vo, 2 vols. 
Contains no musical notation. 

[See Brazil, Mexico.] 
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ARABIA. 

Under this head may conveniently he ranged some 
dissertations on Arabic music which have been published in 
different countries. 

Kiesewetter (R. G.). Dio Miisik dor Araber nach Origin alqnelleii dar- 
gestellt ; bcgloitet iiiit eineni Vorworte von deni Freilierrn von Ham- 
mer- Purgstall. Leijizig, 18 12, Ito. Pp. 87 — contain a list oF 
treatises on music by Arabic and Persian writers.* 

Alexandre (^liristianowitch. Es<piisse histonrpie de la Mnsique Arabe 
aux temps anciens. Cologne, 1803, folio. 

A Treatise on Arab Music, chiefly from a work by Mikhail Meshakah 
of Damascus ; translated from the Arabic by Eli Smith. 8ee 
‘Journal of the American Oriental Society.* Boston, 18 Vol. I. 
p. 171. 

Romances vulgaires dcs Arabes. See ‘ Journal Asiatique,* IX. p. 257. 
Daniel (F\ Salvador). La Mushpie Arabe, ses rapports avec la Musique 
Grecque et le Chant Gregorien. Alger, 1H()3, 8vo. Contains no 
music. The author gives, page 80, a list of Arabic tunes which ho 
has 2 )ublished in Prance. He also says that he has prepared for 
pulJication “un recueil d’environ qnatre cents chansons niauresques, 
arabes, et kabylcs, avec jiaroles fran^aises d’apres le texto original, 
et un accompagnement de jhano imitant le rhythine des instruments 
h percussion usites chez Ics Arabes.*’ 

Altniaim (Julius). Die Wiistenharfe ; cine Sammlung arabischcr Volks- 
lieder ins Ueiitsche iibertragen. Leipzig, 1850, 8vo. Consists of 
a collection of poetry only. 

Wolf (Perdinand). Ueber die Musik nnd insbesondere den Gesang bei 
deu Arabern. See ‘ Con versationsidatt,’ Wien, 1820, Xr. 01, 101, 102. 
Hiebulir (Carsten). Iloisebeschreibiing nach Arabien nnd andern 
umliegenden Liindern. Kopenhagen, 1771, 4to, 2 vols. — Vol i. 
pp. 175 -181, contains some interesting information respecting the 
music of the Arabs, with drawings of musical instruments. 

[See Egypt.] 

ARMENIA. 

Alishan (the Rev. Leo M. of the Mechitaristic Society). Armenian 
I’opular Songs translated into English. Y enice (St. Lazarus), 1852» 
8vo. Contains no music. 

Peterman. Ueber die Musik der Arnienier. See ‘ Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlaiidischen Gesellschaft.’ Leipzig, 1851, Band Y. 
p. 305. 

Alexander Chodzko. [See Persia.] 

* Many treatises on Music written in Arabic arc foimd in public libraries of 
European towns. 
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AUSTBIA. 

Tscliisclilia UTid Schottky. Oesterreichischo YolkBliedcr mit ihren Sing- 
weiHen gesaiiiintjlt imd heraiisgegeben. Zwcite verbessertc und 
vennehrte Aiillage. Pestb, 1844, 8vo. A carefully comi^iled 
colletJtion. 

Anton Bitter von Oesterreichisclien Volkswcisen dargestcllt 

niit einer Auswalil von Liedern, Tanzen und Alx)eninelodien. Wien, 
1845, 8vo. 

Siisz (Maria Yinzenz). Salzburgiscbe Yolks-Liedcr mit iliren Singweiscn, 
geaammelt. Salzbnrg, 18(>5, 8vo. 

Peter (Anton). Yolkstliiimliclies aus Oesterreicliiscb-Sclilesicn. Trox^- 
X)au, 1865, 8vo. 

Edmund Preilierr von Herbert. Karntnerisclie Yolkslleder geaammelt 
und herausgegeben. Klagenfurt, folio. ContaiiiH 24 songs, with 
Xnanoforte accompaniment, collected in the xn*ovinco of Carinthia. 

Mickievicz (A.). Dei Canti Pox-Uilari lllirici; Discorso tradotto da 
(jrsatto Pozza, con una ax)X)endicc de' testi lllirici. Zara, 1860, 
12mo. Contains x>oetry only. 

Eiseber (Cail). Steyrisclie Alx^t'iigesangc fiir cine Bingstimme mit 
Begleitiing dcs Pianoforte oder der Cnitarre. AVien, oblong folio. 

Steynsclie Volks-Licder fiir das Pianoforte mit Onginal-text. Craz, 
folio. Contains 8 songs. 

Sebonnor (Paul). Tyroler Alx)cngesange fiir eine Siiigstinmie mit 
Begleitung d(js Piauofoi*tc oder der Guitarre, gesammclt und 
lierausgegeben. Wien, oblong folio. 

Moscbeles (J.). I'be Tyrolese Melodics, in wbieb are introduced the 
favourite Swiss airs as sung by tbe Tyrolese family liamer. 
London, fobo. 

Scbinid (Anton). Josex)b Haydn und Nicollo Zingarelli ; Beweis- 
fiibrung dass J. Haydn der T’onsetzer dcs .allgernenibeliebten osterr. 
Yolks-und Pestgesanges sei ; nebst aebt andorn ausliindisclien 
Yolks- und Pestgesangen ; mit 9 Musikbeilageu. Wien, 1847, 
8vo. 

On tbe Hymn ‘ Gott erlialte Pranz den Kaiser.’ See ‘Allgemeinc musika- 
liscbe ZeitTing,’ Leix>zig, 1842, Jalirgang 44, Ko. 24. Tbe same, 
Leix^zig, 1843, Jalirgang 45, Ko. 29. ‘ Cacilia, eine Zeitscliril’t fur 
die musikaliscbe Welt.’ Mainz, 1843, Band 22, x>- 152. 

Slovenske x>josnii Krajnskiga Naroda. A collection of songs of tbe 
Slavic inhabitants of Carniola, edited by Aebazel and Korytbo. 
Laibach, 1839. 


BALEABIC ISLANDS. 

Christmas (H.). Tbe Shores and Islands of tbe Mediterranean, in- 
cluding a visit to the Seven Churches of Asia. London, 185 1 , 8vo, 
3 vols. The first volume contains specimens of tbe x>oetry and 
music of the x^eox^le. 
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BASQUE PBOymCES. 

G uipiizcoaco (lantza gogoangarrien condaira edo liistoria beren sonii zar, 
eta itz ncurtii ed<j vcrsoaxiuiii. Baita berae oiigiii dantzatzeco 
iracastc cdo instruccioac ere. Obra balio aiidicea eta chit preiniazcoa, 
G uipuzcoatarrcii jostaldia gaitzic gabecoa(piiii, lendabicico etonpii 
Es 2 )anar argiii eta garbi aieii ctitura maitagarrien gordacaiatceco, 
Berarcii eguillea U. Jxiaii Ignacio de Iztueta, G nipuzcoaco erri leial 
Zaldivian jaioa. Beardan cscubidearecpiin, Uoiiostiaii, Ignacio 
Bamon J^arojaren Moldiztegiiiaii 1824 garren iirtean egiiiiia. An 
account of tlie most remarkable dances of the Bascpies in Guipuzcoa, 
written by Don Juan Inacio de Iztueta. San Sebastian, 1824, 8vo. 

Euscaldun ancina ancinaco ta are lendabicico etorqiiien Daiitza on iritoi 
pozcarri gaitzic gabecoen sonu gogoangarriac beren itz neurtu edo 
versoaquin. Donostian, Ignacio llamon Barojaren Moldizteguian, 
182(3 garren urtean eguina. J’lie Dance-tunes of the aiKjient and 
modern Basques, witli tlie words belonging to some of tlieiii. San 
Sel)astian, 182G, tblio. 

Fraiicis<iue-i\lichel. Le Pays Bas(pie, sa population, sa langue, ses 
moeurs, sa litterature, et sa musique. Paris, 1857, 8vo. 

BELGIUM. 

[See Netherlands.] 

BOHEMIA. 

Nai)Swy Pjsnj Narodnjch w Cccliacli. Sbjrka K. Jaromjra Erbena. 
Bruwodem Portopiana opatril J. 1*. JMartiiiowsky. l*rag, 18 17, Ito. 
8 vols. A collection of 200 songs, with [)iaiioforte acc(niq)animents. 

Altcechische Leiche, Lieder uud Spriiche des XIV undXV Jahrhiui- 
derts, mit einer Einleitiing und Annierkungen, von Julius Poifalik. 
Wien, 18G2, 8yo. 

Bohmische Volksliedcr herausgcgeben von J. B. von Itittersberg und 
P. D. Weber. Prag. 

Waldau (Alfred). Bohmische National-M'anze ; Cultur studio. JVag, 
1859, 12mo, 2 vols. A description of the various Bohemian dances, 
without musical notation. 

Nap5vy k Coskemu Z];)cviiickii. Sestavd Pranlisek Martiiiec. Prag, 
185G, oblong 8vo. 

On the x)oi)ular music of Bohemia. Scc‘Allgeineine musikalishc Ziutung,’ 
Leq)zig, 1800, Jahrgang II. p. 488; Leixjzig, 1821, Jahrgang 
XXI 11. x^. 737. 

Wenzig (Josex^h). Slawischc Volksliedcr, iibersetzt. Halle, 1830, 
12mo. Contains, besides Bohemian, also Slowackian, Wendish, 
Kiissian and Bulgarian iiational songs translaited into German. 
With an interesting introduction on Slavonic national songs in 
general, but without music. 
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Talvi. Historical View of the Languages and Literature of the Slavic 
Hations; with a Sketch of their Popular Poetry. New York, 
1850, 8vo. Contains interesting information on the national songjj 
of the Bohemians as well as of other Slavic races. 

Beichardt (J. P.). Briefe eines aufmerksamen lleisenden die Musik 
betreffend. Frankfurt, 1774, 8vo, 2 vols. The second volume 
contains an interesting letter on the musical talents of the inhabi- 
tants of Bohemia. 

Swaboda (W. A.). Sammlung altbohmischer lyrisch-cpischer Gesange. 
Prag, 1829, 8vo. 

Waldau (Alfred). Bdhmische Grranaten. Prag, 1858 — 60, 12mo, 2 vols. 

Slowanske narodnj pjsrie sebran, F. L. Czelakowskyin. A collection of 
Slavic songs, edited by Czelakowsky. Prague, 1822 -27. 

Narodni zpiev a pies slowanski s prowodem od J. Vasaka. Slavic 
songs and dance-tunes, with pianoforte accoin])aninients, edited by 
J. Vasil ak. Prague, 1844. 

Ceskc narodnj diichownj PjsnC, sebranc od J. W. Kamaryta. Prague, 
1832, 2 vols. 12mo. 


BRAZIL. 

Clasing (J. H.) Zwolf brasilianischc Volkslieder gesainmelt von C. V. 
mit deni urspriinglicli portiigiesisclien 4Vvte and einer deutschen 
IJebersetzung von J)r. B. Wollf, herausgegeben. Hamburg, oblong 
folio. 

Brasil ianische Volkslieder und Iiidiaiiische Melodien ; Musikbeilage zu 
Dr. V. Siiix und Dr. v. Martins Reiseiii Brasilieii. Munich, 1823, 
4to. Contains eight Modinhas, a dance called landuttif and four- 
teen Indian tunes. 

Alyra Periiambucaiia; Jornal Muzical para diversos instruinentos. 
Imjireiisa de Musica de Miguel Jose Rodrigues Vieira. Pernam- 
buco, folio. A series of various pieces. 

Fink(G. W.) Etwas iiber Musik und Tanz in Brasilieii ; ‘Allgemeinc 
musikalische Zeitung,’ Leipzig, 1833, Jahrgang 34, p. 19. 

BRITTANY. 

Hersart de la Villeniarquf! : Bo rzaz-Breiz, Chants populaires de la 
Bretagne recueillis et 2 >nblies avec une Traduction fran^aise, des 
Arguments, des Notes et les Melodies originales. Quatrieme 
edition, augmentee. Paris, 1846, 8^^o, 2 vols. 

Volkslieder aus der Bretagne, ins Deutsche iibertragen von A. Keller 
und E. V. Seckendorff; mit 14 Originalmelodien. Tubingen, 
1841, 8vo. 

Ballads and Songs of Brittany, by Tom Taylor, translated from the 
Btt/rsaz-Breiz of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarque, with some of 
the Original Melodies harmonized. London, 1865, 4to. 
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BURMAH AND SIAM. 

History of Tenasscrim, by Captain James Low. Sec tlie ‘ Journal of tlio 
Royal Asiatic Society of Creat Britain and Ireland.’ London, 
1887, vol. iv. p. 4-2. Contains thirty Burmese, Siamese, and 
Malayan tunes, besides a description of the music of the Burmese 
and Peguans. 

Two Years in Ava, by an Officer of the Staff of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department. London, 1827, 8vo. Contains, j)]). 215 — 222, 
an account of Burmese musical instruments, as well as tunes in our 
notation. 

Mahiom (Howard). Travels in South Eastern Asia. Boston, 1831>, 
8vo, 2 vols. Vol 1. p. li:i, 202; vol. 11. p. 107. 

Yule (Henry). A Narrative of the JMission sent by the Covernor- 
Ceneral of India to the Court of Ava. London, 1858, Ito. Pp. 
13 -21, 85, 128, 178, 200, 352, 308. 

CEYLON. 

On the Religion and Manners of the People of Ceylon, by M. Joinville. 
Sec ‘ Asiatic Researches.* Calcutta, 1801, vol. VII. p. 31)9. 

CHINA. 

Amiot (Missionaire ?i Pekin). M()inoire sur la IMusiqne des Chinois 
taut andens <pie modernes. Paris, 1780, tto. This inq^oHant 
dissertation forms vol. vi. of Menioirt’s concernant riiistoiiT, les 
sciences, les arts, les momrs, Ics usag(\s, et(;. des Cliinois. (’Con- 
tents : pTfinierr r<(r{ir- : Imlf taoirtf r/c sons. Article inemier : 

T)u sonen geiuu'al ; Art. II. On son de la pe;iu ; Art. 111. Du son 
de la. pit^rre ; Art. I V. Du son du metal ; Art. Y. Du son de la terre 
euitc ; Art. YI. D u son de la soie ; Art VII. Du son du bois; Art. 
YlII. Du son du bambou; AH. TX. Du son de la eakd^asse. 
Srrond Farfir.: I)<s Lu. Art. I. Des liU en genmul ; Art. II. 
Des Lu on particiilier; Art HI. Dimensions des Lu ; Art. IV. 
Formation du systeme musical des Chinois ; Art. Y. Generation 
des Lu ; Art. YT. De la circulation du son fondamental ; Art VIT. 
Generation des Lu par les deux Koa. lu n et koncn; Art. VJIT. 
Generation des Lu x^ar les quatre Koa, I’tcn et Jamen, hlki et 
oucild; AH. IX. Generation des Ln x>nT les lignes des hexa,- 
grammes qui conq^osent dotize Koa; Art. X. Generation des Lu 
paries nombres; AH. XI. Gtuieration des liU k'H nombres, a 
la manierc des anciens Cliinois, dej)uis Homuj-iy jusexu aux l{(i7i ; 
Art. XII. Dimensions des Lu, calcules idus rigoureusement i3ar 
les Chinois modernes; Art. XIII. Manierc d’ei)rouver les Lu. 
Troisiemr. Partie : l)rs Tons. Art. I. Ceque les Chinois entendent 
par Ton; Art. IT. Des sept principes; Art III. Si les Chinois 
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coimoisscnt, ou ont comm anciennement, ce qno nous ax)i)ellonsCou- 
tre-point ; Art. J V. Maniere dont les Anciens accordoient le a 
cinq ou a sept cordes. Conclusion : Hymne Chinois, en riionucur 
des Anc^tres. Observations siir quelques points de la Doctrine des 
Cliinois. Essaisur les Pierres sonores de Chine.* 

Traduccion manuscrita de un libro sobre la musica de los Chinos, com- 
puesto por Ly-Koang-ti, Doctor y Miembro del primer Tribunal de 
letras, Ministro del Imiicrio, etc., adornada de varias reflexiones y 
notas curiosas. Tliis interesting essay is contained in ‘ Variedadcs 
literarias, o Coleecion de piezas cscogidas de literatura, asi origi- 
nales, como tradiicidas de diversos Idiomas al Frances, pertene- 
cientes a las Artea, y Ciencias : i*or los Sefiores Arnod, y Snard. 
Traducidas al Castellano xx3r Don Felix Fguia.’ Madrid, 1779, 
12mo, vol. ii. p. 39. In the same volumci will be found, x>. 195, an 
essay on the dances of the Cliinese, entitled ‘ Memoria sobre los 
Bayles de los Chinos, sacada de nna 'Traduccion manuscrita do 
algunas obras de Confucio.’ These two essays have been x^ublished 
also in French. Sec, ‘ Varietes littch-aires, ou Itcoueil de Pieces 
tant originales que traduites.’ Paris, 17()8, 1* vols. 12mo. Yol. I. 
p. 472, and vol. IT. i). 389. 

Lay (G. Tradescant). 'fhe Cliinese as they Are ; their Moral, Social, 
and Literary Character. London, 1841, 8vo. Chapter YTII. 

of fhs Chinese. For an interesting dissertatioii on the same 
subiect by the same writer, see ‘The Chinese Kepository,’ Canton, 
181.(), 8vo, p. 38. 

On the Musical Notation of the Cliinese; by the Ecv. E. W. Syle. See 
‘ Journal of the North-China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society.’ 
Shanghai, 1851>, No. 2, j). 17G. 

Histoire generale de la Cliiiie, ou Annales do cet Empire ; traduites dii 
Ton(j-kicn-Tcan(/‘ition par le feu I*cre Jf^seiih- Anne- Marie do 
Moyriac de Mailla. Paris, 1777 — 83, Ito, 12 vols. Yol. I. j). 9, 
20; III. p. 8; IX. p. 607. 

Du Ilakle (J. B.). Descrijition de TEiiqurc de la Chine et do la Tar- 
taric Chinoise. A la Ilaye, 1730, 4to, 4 vols. Yol. I. 

209 — 274 ; and Yol. III. ji. 328, De leur Mnsique. 

Barrow (John). Travels in China. London, 1804, 4to. Pp. 81, 313 — 
318, 332, 483.. 

Bonnet. Histoire de la Musique et de ses effects. Paris, 1715, 12mo. 
Chajjter Y III. treats on the music of the Chinese. 

Fink (G. W.) Die Chinesische Musik. Sec ‘ Encyclojiadie von Ersch 
und Gruber.’ Yol XYI.^p. 373. 

CIECASSIA. 

Spencer (Edmund). Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c. London, 
1837, 8vo, 2 vols. Yol. II. pp. 240, 333- 343. 


* The author gives, page 22, the titles of 69 Chinese dissertations on music. 
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DALMATIA. 

Kacic-Miosic (O. Aiidr.). Vienac uzdaija naroduoga. A Collection of 
Dalmatian ^^ational Songs. With an Appendix : On the Litera- 
ture of the Dalmatians. Zara, 1861, 4to. 

DENMARK:. 

Udvalgte Danske Yiser fra Middelalderen ; efter A. S. Ycdels og Syvs 
trykte IJdgaver og efter haandskrevno Saiiilinger ndgivne paa ny 
af Abrahamson, Nyeriq), og Ralibek. Co 2 )enhagen, 1812, 8vo, 

5 vols. 

Udvalg af Danske Yiser fra Midten af det IGdc Aarhundrede til 
heuimod Midten af det i8d(\ med Melodier. J Eorening med 
Auditeiir P. Rasniusstm ndgivet af R. JSiienii). En EortsajtteLse 
af do i Aareiie 1812-14 udgiviie Kjamipcviser. Co 2 )cnliagen, 1821, 
8vo, 2 vols. 

Berggre(?n (A. P,). Danske Eolke-Sange og Melodier, samledt^ og 
mlsatte for Lha^noforte. Andcri meget forcegede udgave, (k^ 2 )eu- 
hagesn, 1860, oblong folio. Clontains 208 imdodies, harmonized. 

Ancient Danish Ballads, translated from the Originals by R. C. 
Alexander Prior. London, 1860, 8vo, 3 vols. Contains no 
music. 

Alblanischc Heldonlieder, Balladen und Marclien, iibersetzt von W. C. 
(Iriinin. Heidelberg, 1811, 8vo. No music. 

Grundtvig (Svend). Dan marks Camle Folkeviser, ndgivne. Co^^en- 
hagen, 1853-62, imji. 8vo, 3 vols. No music. 

On Danish Ballads. See *Braijnfy ein litterarisches Magazin dcir 
deutschen und rumliselnm Vorzeit,’ lierausgegeben von Bdckh Uiid 
Crater. Yol. III. Leipzig, 170 1, p. 285. 

The oldest collections are by Sbfrenson Wcdel, and by Peter Syv. 

EGYPT. 

Dcscrij^tion historique, technkpie et littiu*aire, dcs instruinens de 
musiqnc des Orientaux, ]r)ar M. Villoteau. This valuable diss<*r- 
tation is contained in Description dci rEgyi)to, on Recmnl des 
Observations et des Recherches (pii out eto faites en Egy 2 >te 
pendant rexipodition de rarmee Iran^aise. 8econde edition jpublieo 
jpar C. L. F. Panckoucko. Paris, 1823, 8vo. Yol. XIIT. p. 221 — 
568. With three Plates containing rei>resentations of musical 
instrumcTits. (The same dissertation in the First Edition. Paris, 
1809, folio. Eiai modanie. Tome YII. j). 847 — 1016.) 

Contents : — Premiere Partie : Des instruinens a cordes connus en Dgypte. 
Cliapitro premier, Do To’end. Cliapitre 11., Du taiibour kebyr tourky. 
Chapitre Jll., Du tanbour cliarqy. Chaphro IV., Dii tanbour boiil- 
ghary. Chapitre V., Du tanbour bouzourk. Chapitre VI., Du tanbour 
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baglilamah. Chapitrc VII., Do la kemangeli roumy, ou do la violo 
grecqiie. Cliapitre VIII., Du qanon. Chapitrc IX., Do I’instrument 
appeld en arabe santir, Cliapitre X., Do la kcmangeh a’gouz. 
Cliapitre XI., Do la kemangeh farkh ou kemangeh soghayr. Cliapitre 
XII., Du rebab. Cbapitro XIII., Du kisaar, ou do la lyro dtbiopieniio. 
Seconde Partie: Des instrume^ia a vent. Cliapitre premier, Du baut- 
bois egyptien appelc en arabe zamr, ou zournd suivant les Persana. 
Cliapitre II., De I’e’raqych. Cliapitre III., Dc la trompetto des ^^gyp- 
tiens modernes, appcl<5 nefyr. Chfipitrc IV., De la flute t\ bee <5gyp- 
tienne, appel6o en arabe souffdrah ou chabbdbeh. Cliapitre V., De la 
flute ^gyptienne appolee en arabe nay. Cliapitre VI., D’unc e.spece do 
flute cliampctre appcMe en arabe aryhoul. Cliapitre VII., Du 
zouqqarah. Troisicme Partie : Des instrumens hruyans de percussion. 
Chapitre premier, Considerationa gcneralcs aur les instrumeriH briij^ans 
de percussion. Chapitre II., Des crotales on general. Chapitrc 111., 
Des diversea timbales en usage en ^Igypte ; des dimensions dc chacune 
d’elles, de I’eniploi qu’oii on fait, ct dc la inaniere de s’en servir. 
Chapitrc IV., Des inatrumens bruyans, on des tambours. Quatrieme 
Partie: Des instr^imcMS de musique des nations Stranycres dont un 
fjrand no^nbre d'habitans sont reunis en Pfgypte. Chapitre unique, 
Dos instnimcns des divers peuplcs do I’Afriquc, 

De ri5tat Actiiel de TArt muBical en l5ypte, on Helation bistoricpie et 
descriptive des reclierchos et oliservations fait(is sur la inushpic en 
cc pays, par M. Villotean. Tliis dissertation forms Vol. XLV. of 
Description do I’HgyptfS Soconde Edition, I^aris, 182t), 8vo. 
(The same dissertation in the First Edition, Paris, 1809, Folio. 
Htat ')uoderne. Tome IV.) It is to he regretted that this valuable 
dissertation forms part of a large and expcnisive work, and is not to 
be had indepmidently ; since this circumstance has previmted its 
becoming so generally known to miisicicans as it deserves to be. 
Its Table of Contents is as follows : — 

Premiere Partie: Des diverscs especes dc musique de VAfrique en usage 
dans Vl^gyptCj et prineipalement an Kaire. (fliapitre 1., De la 
musique arabe. Cfliapitrc II., De la pratique de la musique parriii les 
I^gypticns modernes. Chapitre III., Chants et danses dc quclquos 
peiiples dc I’Afrique, dont uii assez grand nombro d’liabitans sont Axes 
au Kairc. Chapitre IV., De la musique des Abyssins ou ^Ithiopicns. 
Chapitre V., Dc la musique des Qobtes. Seconde Partie : De la 
musique de quelques peuples de V A sie et de V Europe. Chapitrc I., 
De I’art musical eliez les Persans; chansons persaues ct turqiies. 
Chapitre II., De la musique des Syriens. Cbapitro III., De la musique 
aniidnienne. Chapitrc IV., De la musique grecque modornc, Chapitre 
V., De la musique des Juifs d’fS^ptc. 

Lane (Edward William). An Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians. The Fifth Edition. London, 1860, 8vo. 
Chapter XVIII., Music. 
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ENaLAND. 

Wackorharth (F. D.). Music ami the Anglo-Saxons; being some 
aceonnt of the Anglo-Saxon Ori^hi'stra. London, 1837, 8vo. 

Himbault (E. F.). Musical Tlliistrations of Bislio]) Ferey's Keliqnos of 
Anci(!nt English I'oetry: a collection of Old Balla<l Tunes, etc. 
London, 18o(), inip(‘.rial 8vo. 

Bimbault (E. F.). Nursery llhyin<‘s, with th(i Tunes to which they arc 
still sung in the Nursei-ies of England, (k)llected and Edited. 
IjondoTi, 181(), small Ito. 

A Collection of OI<l Nursery llhymes, with Familiar 'I’nnes for Voice 
and rianoforte. London : Chaj)pell A Co., Ito. (with a Freface 
by E. F. Rindjault). 

A Collection of Old (Christmas Carols, with the Turn's to which ihey 
are sung, chic'tly traditiomd ; tog<*ther with a few of more, modern 
date, London ; Chappell A Co. dto. (with a Freface by E. F. 
Kindjault.) 

A Collection of National English Airs; consisting of Ancient Song, 
Ballad, and Dance dhiiies, inl<*rsp<'rsed with Remarks and Anec- 
dotes, and ]nvccded by an Essay on English 1\1 instrelsy, 'Phe Airs 
harinoniz('d for tin' Fianoforte by W. ( hT>tch, A1 us. Doc., C. A. 
Macfarren, and J. Augustine Wmle. Edited l)y W. Chap])elL 
Lomloii, 1838, 4to. 

rojoular Music of the Olden Time; a (hdlection of Ancient Songs, 
Ballads, and Dance T'unes, illustrative of the National Music of 
England. Witli short Lniroductioiis to the diftereiit R(*igns, and 
Notices of tlui Airs from Writers of the Sixteenth and S(iventeenlh 
Centuries ; also a sliort Account of the Minstrels. By W. CIia].>pell. 
Tin? whole of the Airs harmonized by C. A. ^lacfarreii. Jjondon, 
royal 8vo, 2 vols. 

A Selection of the most popular Midodies of the Tyne and the Wear; 
consisting of 3\venty-four Original Airs ix'culiar to the (kmnties 
of Durham and Noi'thumberlaml. Published by Robert 3\)j)lilF. 
London, folio. 

C. St. Ceorge. The Mona Melodies; a Collection of Ancient a7ul 
Original Airs of tin; Isle of Man. Arranged for the Voict; with a 
Pianoforte accompaniment, by an Aiuate^ir. liOudim, 1820, folio. 

Jones (Edward). The Cheshire Melodies ; Frijvincial Airs of Cheshire. 
London [1803?]. 

[Ritsonj. A Select Collection of English Songs. London, 1783, 8vo, 
3 vols. The Third Voluim; eontains the 'Pnm's. A second and 
enlarged edition of this work was puhlished in 1813. 

Clark (Richard). An Account of the National Antliom entitled ‘ God 
save the King.’ London, 1822, 8vo, 

Sandys (William). Christmas CJarols, Ancient and Modern ; with tho 
Airs to which they are sung. Loudon, 1833, 8vo. 


C C 
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Gilbert (Davies). Ancient Christmas Carols of the West of England. 
London, 1823, 8vo. 

The Sea Songs of Charles Dibdin. Edited by Kitchiner. London, 
1823, 4to. 

Kitchiner (Dr. W.). Loyal and National Songs of England. London, 
1823, foUo. . 

Although most of the following works do not possess any 

musical notation, they are nevertheless of considerable im- 
portance in the study of English National Music. 

Percy (Thomas). Reliqnes of Ancient English Poetry. London, 17()5, 
8vo, 3 vols. There are several subsequent editions of this work. 

Halliwell (James O.). The Nursery Rhymes of England. The Sixth 
Edition. London, 1833, 8vo. 

Halliwell (James ().). Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. Jiondon, 
1849, 8vo. 

Henderson (Gcorgti)- The Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and rrover})s of 
the County of Berwick. Newcastle-on-^Yne, 1850, 8vo. 

Sternberg (Thoina-s). The Dialect and Eolk-Lore of North amptonshire. 
London, 1851, 12mo, See also Glossary of North aniptonshi re 
Words and Phrases, by Anne Elizabeth Baker. London, 1851, 
2 vols. 

Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. Collected, compiled, and (idifct'd 
with Notes, by John Ilarland. London, 18()5, 8vo. 

Ancient Songs and Ballads from the Reign of King Henry 111. to 
the R(;volutiou. CVdlected by Jos(*ph Ritson. Second Edition. 
London, 1829, 8vo, 2 vols. With Obs(?rvations on the Ancient 
English Minstrels, and Dissertations on the Vocal and Instru- 
mental performances of the Ancient English. 

Ritson (Joseph). Robin Hood; A Collection of all tlie Ancient Poems, 
Songs, and Ballads now extant relating to that ceh^brated English 
Outlaw. New Edition. London, 1832, 12nio, 2 vols. 

Bell (John). Rhymes of Northern Bards ; being a Collection of Old 
and New Songs, and Poems peculiar to the Counties of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1812. 

Bell (Robert). Early Ballads. London, 1856, 12mo. 

Dixon (J. H.). Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry 
of England. Ijondon, 1846, 8vo. 

Gutch (J. M.). A Lytell Geste of Robin Hode ; Ballads and Songs. 
London, 1847, 8vo, 2 vols. 

Warton (Thomas). The History of English Poetry. A New Edition. 
London, 1824, 8vo, 4 vols. 

Evans (Thomas). Old Ballads, Historical, and Narrative. A New 
Edition. By R. H. Evans. London, 1810, 8vo, 4 vols. 

Wright (Thomas). Songs and Carols; printed from a Manuscript of 
the Fifteenth Century. London, 1842, 8vo. 
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Brand (John). Observations on the Popular Antkjuities of Great 
Britain. Edited by Sir Henry Ellis. London, 18r>»l, 8vo, 3 vols. 

White (Walter). Northumberland and the Border. London, 1859, 
8yo. Pp. 80, 112, 139, 335, 341. 

White (Walter). A Month in Yorkshire. London, 1858, 8vo. Pj). (51, 
125, 238. 

[Ursinus]. Balladen und Licdcr alten^lischer und schottischer Dieht- 
art. Berlin, 1777. 

[Bodmer]. Altenglische und altschwabische Balladen. Zurich, 1781, 
2 vols. 


ESTIIONIA. 

Nous (H.). Esthnische Volkslieder; Urschrift und Uebersetzung. 
B(;val, 1850, 8vo, 3 vols. (k:>iit:iins no music. 

Punschel (J. L. E.). Evaii^elisches Ghoralbuch zunachst in Bezug auf 
die deutsc.hen, lettischen und esthnischeii Gesangbucher der rus- 
sisclum Ostsee-Provincen bt‘arb(M‘tet. Dorpat, 1850, oblong folio. 

Si)eciinens of the Pojnilar Poetry of the Esthonians, Einus, and of 
several other natkjiis, translated into English, and also in their 
original languages, are given in R. G. Latham’s ‘The Nationalities 
of Euroi:)e.’ London, 1803, 8vo, 2 vols. 

FAEOE ISLES. 

Lyngbye (H. Ch.). Eaeroiske Qvooder oin Sigurd Fofnersbane og bans 
Aet, med en Anhang; sarnlede og ot^ersatte. Banders, 1822, 
8vo. Contains no music, but gives a description of the songs and 
dances of the Faroe Islanders. Tunes are given in Berggreen’s 
Danske Folke-Sange. 

[See Denmark.] 


FINLAND. 

Suomen Kansan Laulantoja Pianolla Soitettavia. Helsingissii, 1849, 
oblong 8vo. A Collection of Finnish Songs with Pianoforte 
acc( mi] )animent s . 

Finnisclie Kurieii; fiiinisch und deutsch, von Schroter. Stuttgart 
und 3’ubingen, 1834, 8vo. 

Bunen finnischer Volkspoesie, gesammclt und ubersetzt von Julius 
Altmann. Leipzig, 185(5, small 8vo. Contains no tunes. 

Kalewala, das National-Epos der Finncm, ins Deutsche iibertragen von 
Anton Schiefner. Helsingfors, 1852, 8vo. No musical notation. 
The same in Finnish by Lonnrot (Helsingfors, 1835) ; in Swedish 
by Castren (Helsingfors, 1841); in French by Ldouzon le Due 
(Paris, 1845). 

Essay on the Music of the Finns. See ‘ Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik.’ 
Leipzig, 1851 ; Band 34, p. 205. 

c c 2 
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Interesting information on the music of the Finns is con- 
tained in the following two works of travel : — 

AccrH (Joseph). Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lax)land. 
London, 1802. Yol. I. p. 219, 281, 291, 800—822, 328, 391. 
Yol. II. i>. 325. 

Clarke (Edward Daniel). Travels in various Countries of Euro])e, 
Asia, and Africa. London, 1810. Part III., sec. I., x). 522, 531; 
sec. II. 417. 


FRANCE. 

(Chants et Chansons x^opulaires de la France ; Noiivelhj ]5ditio7i illnstree 
d’ax)res les dessins de MM. E. de Beanniont, Daubigny, Dubouioz, 
&c. Paris, 1818, r{^ 3 '^al 8vo, 3 vols. 

Chansons x^t^palaires des l^rovinces de France; notices imv Cbjini[)- 
deary; accomxiagnenient do Piano J* L. Wokt'vliii. Paris, 
1860, royal 8vo. 

Chants et Chansons X) 0 |ndaires d(*s Provinces de rOiu'st, Poitou, 
Saintoiigo, Aunis et Angoutnois, avec les airs origiinmx, reciieillis 
et annotes x^ar Jerome Bujeand. Niort, 1866, 2 vols, royal 8vo. 

Chansons et Airs x>o])nlaires du Beaiai, recueillis par Fred('ric Rivares. 
Pan, 1811, royal 8vo. 

Po<5sies x>ox7ulaires de la Lorraim^ ; x>iiblication d(; la Societe d’Archeo- 
logie l^orraine. Nancy, 1851, 8 vo. 

Grosjean (R.). Airs (h‘s Noels Lorrains, rt'cueillis <4 aiTaiiges 
Orgne on Ilarinoninm. Nancy, 1862, obl(.)iig folio. 

Les Noels Bressans de Bourg^ d<' Pont-de- Yaux et dc‘s paroisses voisinos ; 
angmentes d(i ])liisiein’s coux»lets inedits; suivis d(^ six Nofds 
Bugistes, de trois aiiciens Noels FraiK^aiis, et des airs lai iiiuskpie. 
Corrig(5s snr les X’^'^'^^deres editions, tra<luits et a.nnotes 
Philibert Le Due. Bonrg-en-Bresse, 1815, small 8vo. 

Recn<‘il des Noels coniX)Oses en Langue Provem;ale x>ar Nicolas Saboly, 
avec les airs notes, recueillis, et arranges x^ourle Piano on VOrgiu', 
X^ar Fr. Beguin. Avignon, 185t), folio. 

Etude sur la, Poesie x>oxJulaire en Normandie, et sx>ecialement dans 
rAvrandiin, Eiigeiio de, .Beaurex>aire. Avninches, 1856, 8vo. 

Six Chansons x><^^>p^daires de rAngonmois, recueillis et aniiotees x>iU' 
J. F. Eusebe Castaigne. Angonleme, 1856, 8vo. 

Usages et Chansons x)Oimlaires de ramden Bazadais, xnn* Laniarqne dc 
Plaisaiice. Bordeaux, 1845, 8vo. 

Recueil des Noels anciens an x>atois de Besan^on. Besaiu;on, 1852, 8vo. 

Noels nouveaux sur des vieux airs, Ch. Ribault <le Langardiere. 
Bonrges, 1857, 8vo. 

(hiants populaires recueillis dans le Pays Missin }>ar le Cte. de 
Puymaigre. Metz, 1865, 8vo. 

Les Noces dc Camx^agiie en Berri, f^h. Ribaidt de Langardiere. 
Bourges, 1857, 8vo. 
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Echos tin temps rociieil de Ciiaiisoiis, Noels, Madrigaux, iliai- 

nettes, etc., du doTi/demo an treizieme siecle, suivis de chansons 
po 2 )iilaires, transcrites avec accompagiiomcrit de piano i)ar J. B. 
Wekerliii. Paris, 185() o?, royal 8 vo, 2 vols. 

Des Hi>iuola do (.Jones et de la Corn^daiTite dejmis les temj^s rocules 
jusqn’a nos jours, j^ar Kiihnholtz. Moiit^^ellier, 1852, tto. 

Album Auvergnat, par J. B. BouiJlet. INfoulins, 18-18, royal 8 vo. 

Instructions relatives aux Poesies ]jopulaires de la Kranc(\ Decret du 
Id Se|>tendjre, 1852, [iublid par le ministere de rinstructioii 2 )ublique 
et d(;s cultes. I5iris, I85d, 8 vo. 

Lettn^s a M. le redacteur dii Droll (Unninttn sur quelques Poesies 2)OJju- 
laires du Berri, jkii* Cli. liiljault de Liaugardlere. Boiirges, 185(5, 8 vo. 

Chants histori( 2 ues et ])opuIaires du tom 2 >s de (diaries Yll. et de Louis 
XI., 2 ^id)lies 2 >our la premiere Ibis «ra 2 ’^'^« 1^' nuinuscrit original, 
avt'c des notice's et unc inlroduction, 2 >ar M. Le lloiLX de Lincy. 
Ikiris, 1857, sni. 8 vo. (Jontains ]>oetry only. 

Altfran/.osisclie \'d.)lkslieder, gesanimell, mit 82 >racli- uud Sacli-c'rkla- 
rend(‘n Anmerkungen v(Tsehn, innl herausgegebeii von O. L. B. 
AVolfl, Lei])zig, L 8 d»l, 12mo. (..Vntaiiis no music. 

La Clef des Cliansonniers, on lieeiieil des Vaudi'villes dejniis cent ans 
(*t ]»lns, notes et recueillis 2 )our 1 a 2 )i‘<-iniere fois, 2 >ar J. B. Cliristo 2 >he 
Ballard. Paris, 1717, sm. 8 vo, 2 vols. 

La Cle du (Javcuiu, a T usage do tousles (..diansouiuors fram/ais, des 
amateurs, auttuirs, actenrs du vaudeville et de tons les amis do la 
(.dianson, (^ *'» du Caveau Moderne. Paris, 1811, oblong 

12 mo. 

Antliologic! Pram^oise, ou Chansons Choisies, dej mis le 13*" siecle jus( 2 u’a 
2 >res('nt. Paris, 17t>5, 8 vo, 3 vols. 

La Pleur des (dninsons novelles. Ijyon, 158(J. A lu^w edition of this 
work was 2 )ablislied in the year 183(>. 

8 ’ensuyvent [dusieurs belles (.'hansons coiiqiosees nouvelleinent, les- 
iiuelles no birent jamais iinpriinch's. inqjrimees nouvelleinent {i 
Paris, 181-0. 

lie IIoinanc('ro fra.m^ais, L*- Paris. Paris, 1833, 12 mo. 

KastiuT ((Jeorges). Manuel general Musique Militaire a 1 usage 
dcjs Armees Fran<;aises. Paris, 1818, llo. 

Kastner ((.J(‘org(*s). Les (diants de rArinrh^ Pranyaise, ou Becueil de 
JMorceaux a 2 >lasieurs 2 ^arties c.oin 2 )oses 2 >our Tusage s 2 Jcbnal de 
cha((ue arme, et 2 )r^'cudes d'un lOssai liistorique sur les chants 
niilitaires des Pram;ais. Paris, 1855, folio. 

Matznor (L.) Altfranzosisclie Lieder 1)erichtigt und erlautcrt. Berlin, 
1853, 8 vo. 

Delius (N.). IJngedruckte liicHler, lierausgegebeii. 

Bonn, 1853, 8 vo. 

Stober (August), Llsassisches Volksbiichlein ; Kinder- und Volks- 
lieilchen, f 82 >ielrjline, Sic. ^Strassburg, 1812, 8 vo. Contains no 
muisic. 

Bittelmeyor ((J. H. A.). Die evangelisclicu Kirclienliederdichter dea 
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Elsasses ; Entwurf des ersten Buches eincr Geschichte dca evan- 
gelischen Kircliengesanges im Elsass. Jena, 1856, 8vo. 

[De Lusse]. Reciieil de Romances historiques, teiidres et burlesques, 
avec les airs notes ; par M. D. L * Paris, 1767, 8vo. 

L’^Ivesque de la Kavaliere; Discours siir rancienneto des Chansons 
frail chaises (dans les Poesies clu Hoi de Navarre, Paris 1745, T. !• 
p. 18:3). 

Cabrid (M.). Le Troubadour Moderne, on Poesies populaircs de nos 
provinces indridionales ; tradnites en bVanyais. Paris, 1811, 8vo. 

Fdtis (F. J.). Sur les Anciens Airs fran^ais; see Peoae mnsienle.,^orcLO 
111. p. :161. — Rdcherches sur la musique des rois de France ; see 
Revue musieale. Tome XII. p. 195, 218, %VA, 2 12, 257. 

Notices. See ‘ Allgeineine musikalisclie Zeitung.’ Leipzig, Jahrgang 
XLIY. Ho. 31. — ‘Heue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Leipzig.’ Band Y. 
p. 43 ; Band XI. Ho. 6.— ‘ Cacilia.’ Mainz, Band XXVII. p. 226. 
[See Brittany.] 


GALICIA. 

Piesni Polskie i Buskic Ludu Galicyjskiego. Z inuzyka instrumen- 
towana przcz Karola Lipinskiego. Zebral i wydal Waclaw z 
Oleska. We Lwowie, 1833, 8vo, 2 vols. Songs of the Polisli and 
Russian people in Galicaa, collected and published by Venceslas 
Zaleski; with an inbiresting introductory essay. second 

volume contains 160 airs \vith pianoforte accompaniments, 
arranged by Karl Lijiinski. 

Pjesni ludu Poiskiego w Galicyi zebr Zegota Pauli. Songs of the 
Polish inhabitants of Galicia, collected by Z. I^auli. Lcunberg, 
1838. 

Pjesni liidu Ruskiego w Galicyi zebr Zegota Pauli. Songs of the 
Russian inhabitants (the Russniaks) of Galicia, collected by Z. 
Pauli. Lemberg, 1839. 


GERMANY. 

Kretzschmer und Zuccalmaglio. Deutsche Yolkslieder mit ihren Original- 
Weiseii. Berlin, 18:38 — 40, 8vo, 2 vols. 

Erk und Irmcr. Die deutschen Yolkslieder mit ihren Singweisen. 
Leipzig, 1843, 8vo. 

Erk (Ludwig). Deutscher Liederhort; Aiiswahl der vorziiglichsten 
deutschen Yolkslieder aus der Yorzeit und der Cegenwart, mit 
ihren cigenthiimlichen Mclodicn, herausgegeben. Berlin, 1856, 
royal 8vo. 

Franz Wilhelm Freiherr von Ditfurth. Frankisclie Yolkslieder mit 
ihren zweistimmigen Weisen, wie sie vom Yolke gesungen werden, 
gesammelt und herausgegeben. Leipzig, 1855, 8vo, 2 vols. 

Oberbayerische Yolkslieder mit ihren Singweisen gesammelt und 
herausgegeben von H. M. MUnclien, 1846, 8vo. 
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Arnim und Brentano. Dea Knaben Wimderhorn; Alte dcutsclie Lieder, 
gesammelt. IS^cmic Ausgal^e. Berlin, 1857, 8vo, A vols. This 
celebrated work does not contain any tunes. 

Becker (Carl Ferdinand). Die Hausmnsik in Deutschland in d(‘m 
16 ten, 17 ten, und 18ton Jahrhuiiderte. Leipzig, 1840, 4 to. 

Becker (C. F.). Lieder und Weisenvergaiigener Jahrhuiiderte. Leipzig, 
1853, sm. 4to. 

Reiasmaun (August). Das deutsche Lied in seiner historischen Ent- 
wicklung. Caaad, 1861, 8vo. 

Schneider (K. E.). Das inusikalische Lied in geschichtlieher Entwick- 
lung ubersichtlich und geineiiifasslich dargestcllt. Leipzig, 1863, 

8 VO. 

A Sele(dion of Gennaii IN^ational Mdodies, with the words both in the 
Original and translated into English by C. B. Inipey, Esq., Wm 
Sotheby, Esq., the lion. W.Si)encer, Viscount Strangford, W. Tighe, 
Es(p, and S. Tolfrey, Esq. Tlie whole aeconipanied by a 3h*eatiso 
on National Music, and the airs selecte<l by (diarhis Baron Arniin. 
The introductory Symphonies by J. Mazzinghi. London, 1815, 
folio. This publication as well as the following one are of but little 
value. 

Mollwo and Derwoi*t. Collection of Select German National 
Melodies, arranged with accompaniment of Pianoforte or 
Guitar. London, folio. Most of these songs are not national airs, 
strictly si)caking. 

Cantica 8x)iritualia ; oder Auswalil des schonsten geistlichen Lieder 
alterer Zeit in ihren origin alen Singweisen, und grossenthcils auch 
ihren alteii Texton ; aus deni reichen Li(‘der- nnd Mriodienschatze 
der katholischen Kirche und des katholisch(‘n Volksh^bens gesain- 
iiiclt. Vol 1. Augsburg, 18tr>; Yol. 11. iMiincheji, 1817, 4to. 

Zamack (August). Deutsche Yolkslieder init Yolks wei sen fiir Yolks- 
schulen ; nebst einer Abhandlung iiber das Volkslied. Berlin, 
\S^H — ‘20. In two vols. 8vo, with the musical notation in two vols. 
sm. oblong Iblio. 

Fink (G. W.). Musikalischer Hausschatz der Deutschen. Leij^zig, 
1843, I’oyal 8vo. 

Prohle (Ibnnrich). VYcltliche und geistliche Yolkslieder und Yolks- 
schaiisx)iele. Aschersleben, 1855, sm. 8vo. 

Meier (Ernst). Schwabisehc Yolkslieder mit ausgewahlten Mtilodien, 
aus iniindlicher U cberl ieferung gesammelt. Berlin, 1855, 8vo. 

Scherer (Georg). Dio schonsten deutscluni Yolkslieder mit ihren 
eigeiithiimlichen Singweisen gesammelt und herausgegeben. Stutt- 
gart, 1864, 4to. 

Hommel (IViderich). Geistliche Yolkslieder alter und neuer Zeit, mit 
ihren Singweisen herausgegeben. Leixizig, 18t)l, royal 8vo. 

Pocci und Raumer. Alte unci neue Einder- Lieder mit Bildern und 
Singweisen. Leij)zig, sm. Ito. 

Richter und Marschner. Alte und none Studenten- Lieder mit Bildcm 
und Singweisen. Leii^zig, 4to. 
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Aiiswalil (leutscTicr Lieder mit ein- nnd iixehrstiminif^en Weiseii. 
N^ounte Ausgabe (lioipziger Commers-Bach) Leii)zig, 1860, sm. 4to. 

Pocci, Biclitcr, und Scherer. 150 altc iind iieue Jager- Soldaten- uiid 
Volkslieder mit Bilderii und Siiigweiscn. Leipzig, srn. 4to. 

Hoffman von Fallerslelien und Ernst llichter. Schlesiselie Volkslieder 
mit Melodien, aus dcmi Munde des Volks gesannnelt. Leipzig, 
1^4*2, 8vo. This is one of the best collections of German national 
songs which has been j)ublished. 

Roger (Juliusz). Piesni Ludu I'olskiego w Gornyni Szlaskii z muzjka 
zebral i wydal. Wroclaw, 8 vo. Polish national sotigs of the 

inhabitants of Upper Silesia, published in Breslau, by Julius Roger. 

Polnische Volkslieder der Obersdilesier, iibertragen von llolfman von 
Fallersleben. Cassel, 1865, 8vo. 

.Piosnki Ludu Wielkopolskiego zt'bral i wydal J. J. liiynnski, Jkwnan, 
1812, sm. 8vo. Polish national airs from the province of i*osen. 

Hauyd und Schmaler. Volkslieder der Wenden in d(‘r Ober- und 
jNieder-Lausitz, aus deni Volksmunde aufgezeichnet. Gj’imma, 
1841, 4to, 2 voLs. The first volume contains about 550 songs of 
the Wendsin the U 2 ) 2 >er Laiisiiz, and tin; second volunn; about 200 
songs of the Wends in the liower Lausitz. With Winulish and 
German words. 

On the Music of the Wends. 8ee ‘ Provincialblatter.’ Dessau, 1782. 
Vol. I. 

Berggrcen (A. T\). 'J’ydske Polko-8aiigo og Melodier sajiilede og 
udsatte for I’hinoforte. Second edition, Ct) 2 .)enbagen, 18(55, oldoiig 
folio. 

Grimm (Jacob). IJeber chm altdeulseheii Meisterg('s;iug. Gottingen, 
1811, 8 vo. 

WoKf (O. L. B.). Samnilnng historischer Volkslieder und G(‘(licbte der 
deutschen, aus Ghronikeii, lli(;genden BUittern und llandschrifteu 
znsaxnmengetragen. Stuttgart und Tiilnngen, I85(b 8vo. Con- 
tains ]ioetry only. 

hricolai (P.) Eyn feyner klcyner Almana(di vol schoner echterr liebli- 
cherr Volkslieder, lustiger Reyen vnndt kleglicherr Mortlgschichte, 
gesungen von Gabriel Wnndeilich weyland Beiik(ls(;iig('rrn zu 
Dessaw, herausgegeben von Daniel Seuborlich, Schust(Tn zu llitz- 
miick anil der Elbe. Berlynn und Stettyn, 1777 — 78, 8vo. 

Meinert (J. G.) Alte deutsche Volkslieder in der Mnndart des Kuh- 
landchens. Wien und Hamburg, 1817, 8vo. Contains yioetry only. 

Soltau (P. L. V.). Einhundert deutsche historischo Volkslieder. Leijx- 
zig, 1856. — Deutsche historische Volkslieder, zweites lluiidert, 
herausgegeben und mit Anmerkuiigeii versehen von 11. K. iiildc- 
brand. Leiyizig, 1856, 8vo. Contains 2 xoetry only. 

Deutschland’s Kam2)f- und Preilndts-Lieiler, illustrirt von Bleibtreu. 
Leiy^zig, 1864. 

Kolbe (K. Chr. W.). Berg-Reien-Buch, oder Sammlung neuer berg- 
mannischer Lieder lust- und ernsthaften Inhalts. Halberstadt, 
1802, 12mo. 
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BUscliiiig mid von der Hagen. Saminimig deutsclier VolksliediT mit 
einem Anliange llamlandisclier und franzosisclier, nebst ^rdodieii. 
Berlin, 1807, J2mo. With a volume containing the tuneH, in 
oblong 8vo. 

Erlach (F. K. von). Die Volksliedcr der Deutschen. IMannlieim, 
1813 1* — JUi, 5 vola., largo 8vo. 

Dhland (L.). Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Yolkslieder mit Abhaiid- 
lung und Anmerkuiigen herauagogeben Stuttgart und Tubingi*n, 
1814 — ir>, 8vo. Contains no inn sic. 

Crdrros (J.). Altdeutsche Volks- uiid Meisterlieder ans den ITaiul- 
schriften der Heidelberger Bibliothek, herauagegebeii. Frankfurt, 
1817, 8vo. 

Kanne (1\ A.). Beitrag zur Musik-Ceschichte des Mittelalters. See 
‘ Allgem eine mnsikalische Zeitung.* Wien, 1817, J^o. iio, 2(>, 27. 

Ueber die deutschen Volkslieder zu Karl's des Crosseii Zeitim. Seii 
‘ Allgemeine mnsikaUsche Zeitung.’ Wien, 1819, No. d7, J38, 10,41. 

IVlittler (1\ L.). Deutsche Vedkslieder. IM.'irburg, iHo-^, 8vo. 

Schadi! (Oskar). Deutsche llandvverkslieder gesainmelt und heraus- 
gegelieTi. Leipzig, I80o, 8v(). Contains no mnsie. 

Kbriun* (P. M.). Historische Volkslieder ans dein lOteii und 17teu 
Jahrhuiidert. Stuttgart, 1810. 

Silchi'r (P.). Deutsch(3 Volkslieder mit Melodnui, fur eine oder zAvei 
Singstimmen. TUbingcai, oblong folio. Published in 8 numbers, 
each contaiiiijig 12 songs. 

Freiherr von llcinsberg-DUringsfeld. Das festliche Jahr; in Sitten, 
(lebvauchen und Festen der gerinanischen Vblker. Leipzig, 
1808, 8vo. 

Clarns (L.). Das Passionssi>i(‘l zu Ober-Animergaii. Zweite verbessiu'to 
Anilage. Mlinehon, 1800, 8vo. 

Miilleiiholf (Karl). Sageii, Mardien nial Lieder der lf(*rzogthumer 
Schleswig Holstein und Lammbnrg. Kit‘1, 1845, 8vo. 

Firmenich (J. M.). Ccnananhui's Volkerstiminen. Berlin, 1845, &c., 
8vo. Contains poetry only. 

lleimann (Ih*. A.). Diuitschci Volksfeste im neuiizehnten Jidirlimidert. 
Weimar, 1889, 8vo. Contains much ijiformation respecting the- 
musical performances of the pco 2 )le on i:>ublic festivities. 

Duller (Kduard). Das deutsche A^olk in seiritm Mnndarten, Sitten, 
Cebrauchen, Festen und Trachten geschildta't. liei^izig, 1847. 
The author describes several i^ecnliar customs und festivities, with 
the usual songs and dances appertaining to them. 

Altenburg (Johann Eimst). Versuch einer Anleitnng znr heroisch- 
miisikalisclieii Tromiieter- und Pauker-Kiinst. Halle, 1795. 

Abhandluiig von den 'frompetern, ihreii Rechten und Vorziigen. See 
‘ Abhandlungen der Priifenden Cesellschaft zu Halle; ’ 5te Probe, 
8te Abtheilung, p. 409 -410; and Ports<4zung, Th<‘il IV., No. 
8. Halle, 1741, 8vo. 

Musikalischer Lehrbrief. See ‘ Cmcilia, eine Zeitschrlft fur die inusika- 
lischo Welt,’ Band 1. (Mainz, 1824), p. 270. 
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Chry Sander (Friedrich). Jahrhticher musikalischer Wissenschaft. 
Leipzig, 1836, 8vo. 

Hoffman von Fallcrsleben. Gcschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes 
bis auf Lnthers Zeit. Hannover, 1861, 8vo. 

Tucher (Freicher von). Schatz des evangelischen Kirchengcsanges. 
Leipzig, 1848, 4to. 

Kniemund (H. A.). Knrze Geschichte des katholischen Kirchenge- 
saiiges. Mainz, 1850, 8vo. Contains no music. 

Weitershansen (Karl). Liederbucb flir dentsche Krieger niid deiitscbes 
Volk; niit Melodien. Darmstfwlt, 1830, 12mo. 

Miiller (Kiclas). Liederbuch fiir die Veteranen der grossen Kapoleons- 
armee von 1803 — 4. M.ainz, 1837, 8vo. 

Lays of the Minnesingers, or German Troubadours. London, 1825, 8vo. 
Notices See ‘ Ciecilia, eine Zeitschrift fiir die inusikalische Welt.’ 
Band XXI. (Mainz, 1842), p. 52 ; Band XXVII. (Mainz, 1848), 
p. 208, 224. ‘ Allgeineine musikalischo Zeitung,’ Jahrgang XLIV. 
(Leipzig, 1842), Xo. 41, 50. — ‘ None Zeitschrift fiir Miisik,’ BandY. 
(Leipzig, 1836), p. 123; Band XYl. (Leipzig, 1842), No. 30. — 
‘Musikalisches Kiinstmagaziu’ von J. F. lleichardt, Band I.(Berliji, 
1782), p. 3. ‘ Bragur, ein litterailsches Magazin der deutschen und 
nordischcn Yorzeit,’ heraiisgegeben vonBockh und Grater, Band 
III. (Leii^zig, 1704), pp. 110, 207. 

[See Austria.] 


GIPSIES. 

Liszt (Franz). Des Boheniiens et de lour Muskpic en TTongric. Paris, 
1850, 8vo. -The same work in German: Franz Listz ; Die 
Zigeuner undihre Musik in Ungarn ; deutsch bearbcitet von Peter 
Cornelius. Pesth, 1861, 8vo. Contains no music. 

Jiillig (Franz). Zehn russische Zigcuncrlieder fiir das Pianoforte 
Ubertragen. Wien (Muller), folio. 

Borrow (George). The Zincali; or an Account of the Gypsies of Spain; 
with an original collection of their songs and j^oetry, &c. Second 

• Edition. London, 1843, 8vo, 2 vols. Contains no musical 
notation. See also The Bible in Spain, by George Boitow. 
London, 1849, page 45; — and Grellmann (H. M. G.) Historischer 
Versuch liber die Zigeuner. Gottingen, 1787, p. 92, 94, 153. 

On the Music of the Gii>si(5s in Ilussia. ‘See Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,’ 
Band V. (Leipzig, 1836), p. 27. 

[See especially Hungary, Transylvania.] 


GEEECE. 

Kiesewctter (B. G.). Uebcr die Musik der neuern Griechen, nebst, 
freien Gedanken Uber altegyptische und altgriechische Musik. 
Leipzig, 1838, 4to. 
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Weitzmann (G. F.). Geaohichte der griccliischcn Miisik ; init einer 
Miisikbeilage enthaltend die aammtlichen noch vorhandoium Frobeii 
altgriechisclier Melodien, und 40 neiigriecliische Melodien. Berlin, 
1855, 4to. 

Sanders (D. H.). Das Yolkalebeii der Keiigriccben dargestellt niid 
erklart aus Liedern, Spricbwortem, Kuiistgedicbteii, nebst ein<nn 
Anhange von Mnsikbeilagen, und zwei kritisclien Abhandliingeu. 
Mannheim, 1844, 8vo. 

Scliefer (Leopold). Musik-Beilage zu dem Tas(;henbnch ziim geselligeu 
VergniigoTi. Leipzig, 182J1, 12mo. Contains airs of the nioderii 
Greeks. 

Kind (Theodor). Anthologic ncugriechia(;her Yolkslicder im Original, 
init deutscher Uebertragnugherauagegeben. Leipzig, 18(51, 12ino. 
Contains poetry only. 

Lemercier (K(;pomucene). Chants heroiVpies des Montagnards et 
Matelots grecs, traduita en vers fran<;‘ais. Paris, 1824, 8v(). 
Firnienich (J. M.). Kcngriechische Yolkagesangc. Berlin, 1810, 8vo. 
Passow (Arnoldus). Liebes- und Klagelieder des neugriechiscben 
Volkes. Magdeburg, 18(51, 8vo. 

Marcellua (lo Comte de). Chants populairea de la Greco moderne. 
Paris, 1 8()0, 8vo. 

Keugricchiache V oiks- und Preiheitalieder. Griinbcrg und Leipzig, 1842. 
Fauritd (C.). ('Jhanta i)Opulair<'s dela Grece inodcirne. Paris, 1821, 8vo. 
2 vola. — The same in English: Songs of th() Greeks from the 
Romaic text, edited by M. C. Fauriel, with additions, tranalab'd 
into English verse by Charles Brinsley Sheridan. London, 1825, 
8vo. — The same in German : Fauriel (C.) T^eugriechische Yolks- 
Ik'der, iibersetzt und mit des franz(’>sischen ITerauagebers eigenen 
Erlauteruiigen versehen von Wilhelm Muller. Leipzig, 1825, 8vo, 
2 vola. Tdiis work does not contain the niusici of the songs. 

Guys (P. A.). Yoyage litteraire de la Grece. Paris, 177t), 8vo, 2 vola. 
Sulzer (Franz Joseph). Gesehichte des transaljnnischon Daeiena. 
Wien, 1781, 8vo, J vols. Contains besides Grecian also Turkish 
and Wallachian tunes. 

Chrysanthos has jjublished two works on the Church music of the 
modern Greeks, of which a circumstantial account will be found in 
Becker’s Systematisch-Chronologische Darstellung dor musika- 
lischcn Litoratur, Nachtrag, p. 100*, and in Kiese welter’s Ueber 
die M usik der neucm Griechen, p. 4. 

Yillotoau. [See Egypt.] 

Notices. Morgenblatt, Jahrgang XIX. (Stuttgart, 1825), page 1189 — 
1203. — Ciicilia, eine Zeitschrift fvir die musikalische Welt, Band I. 
(Mainz, 1821), p. 52. 

Works relating to the Music of the Aiieiciit Clrccks do not 
come within the scope of the present catalogiui. For the 
titles of a great number of them the reader may bt; referred 
to the well-known bibliogra^^hical works of Forkcl^ Lichten- 
thal and Becker. 
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HINDUSTAN. 

A Treatise on the Music of Ilindoostan, comi)risiiig a detail of the 
Anciciiit n^heory and Modern Practice, by Caj^tain N. Augustus 
Willard. Calcutta, 18111, 8vo. As this curious work is scarce, I 
shall give its 'rahle of Contents : — 

Preface: A general view of the plan and contents of the work. Intro- 
duction: Music. Its power on tlie limnan iiiiiul. Tliat of Ilindoostan. 
Idle opinion of the Natives with respect to their ancient ninsieians. 
How a knowledge of it irlay 1)0 acquired. Not generally liked hy 
Kuropeans. Ileasons assigned for this. Native opinion with regard to 
its lawfulness. Musical instruments, llelation of music to poetry con- 
sidered. Progress of music in Ilindoostan. The manner of life which 
should be led to ensure eminence in this science. Cause of its de- 
pravity. Date of its decline. 'The similarity which the music of this 
country seems to bear to that of Egypt and ({n‘cce. How a, knowledge 
of the music of Ilindoostan might conduce to ii rev ival of that of those 
countries. Comparisons offered. Whether the natives of Creccc or 
Ilindoostan had made gi cater progr<?ss in music. (Jomparisous decide 
in favour of the latter. JUndoostance Mnnie : M'hat it is termed in 
the original. The treatises held in the greatest cslimalion. Native 
<livisioiis, what and how many. The arraugenuiut adopted in this 
work. Of the Gamut: What it is called. I'he derivation of the word. 
The subdivisions of tones, llesciiiblaneo of tlicse to the Creek <licsis. 
0])inioiis of Dr. Ihirney and Mr. JMooro on the ciiliarmonio genus. 
Names of the seven notes. Origin of these. The gamut invented hy 
Guido and f.e .Maire. Dr. l*epnseh. Srooti. Of Time: Tlui various 
measures used in Europe. Ditierence between tluun and those of Jliii- 
dooslaii. Tlieir resemblance to the rhythm of the Gnuiks. Similarity 
between the (Jreok and Sungserit languag(*s. The Hebrew unmusical, 
likewise the Arabic. Mcloily and metre considered d’arliiil’s objec- 
tions against metre, emhuivounid to be controvcirleil. 'J'he dignified 
prose in Sungserit, and tongues derived from it. Its superiority to the 
Oonloo. Probable origin of the mo<I<*rn musical iu(?asuie. Tartiiii’s 
deduction of incasure. from the proportions of the octave and its iKlh, 
opposed to the pra(dico of Ilindoostan. Whether the rhyllimieal or the 
musical measure possesses greater advantages. Opinion liazarded 
thereon. I'inic table. (Jharacters for exjiressiiig time. 'Fheir varie- 
ties. Of liar mon]! and M clod If : '^I'hc origin of harmony in Europe. 
Opinions of several Icarneil men on the snhjiic.t of harmony, with that 
of the author. Claims t^f melody. Of Oriental Mdudfj : Not generally 
susceptible of harmony, iiimited to a certain number. Its character. 
Of Bags and Maiji aces : d hc general acceptation of the terms supposed 
to be incorrect. Iteasoiis olferiul why they are limited to season and 
time. Of tlic Kagmala. Absurdity of limiting tunes to seasons. 
Divisions of Pags and Kaginecs into elasscss. Pules for determining 
the names of the mixed Paginees. Table of compounded liags. The 
Ilugnial a copiously described. Of Miidcal Instruments: Their present 
slate susceptible of much improvement. Their classificalion. Detailed 
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(lescripiion of tbo several instruments now in use. Of' the various 
specks of Yocal Compos it ions of Ifincloostan: Twenty diirereiit species 
described. Of the Peculiarities of Jfau)ic7%s and Customs in Ilindoo- 
stan to ichirh allusions are made in their songs: Its characteristic 
nature, l^easons assiejned for several of them which now no longer 
exist, and examples produced. Brief account of the most celebrated 
Alusicians of Iliudoostan . — Glossary of the most useful musical terms. 

JoiKJS (Sir Willuuii). On tho Mnsicjil Modes of the FTindus. See 
‘ Asicitic ileseareheH,’ Vol.lTT. (Calcutta., 1 7‘d‘2), t)ag;e 55. Tliis essay 
has been roi»ub]ished in the works of Sir William Jones, (i vols., 
and. Supi dement, 2 vols. London, 1791) and 1801; togt'ther 8 voLs, 
4to. See Vol. I. page 410. 

Uebor die M iisik d(T Indicr. Line Abhandlnngd(*s Sir William Jones; 
ans dem Lngliseheii libersetzt und mit erliiuternden Anmerkuiig(m 
und /iUsiit/iMi beghdtet von h\ IJ. von Dalberg. N('bst eiinn* 
Sa.nnnlnng iiidLscher und aiulerm* Volks>( lesange und oO Kiipferii. 
Ih-furt, IS02, Ito. 

On the Vina of tlitJ Hindus; by Francis Fowke, Es{p See ‘ Asiatic 
Itescarches,’ Vol I. ((’ahaitta 17S8), p. 295. 

On the (Jranuis, or Musical Scales of th(‘ TTindus ; by J. D. Paterson, 
Ksq. See ‘Asiatic Resc^arehes,’ Vol. LX. ]). lit). 

Not(‘s on the Musical In strum cuts of the JSb‘palcse ; by A. (kampbell, 
FiS(t. See the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ Vol. VI., 
(Calcutta, 18:i7), p. 95:1. 

Dramatic Amusements of the Natives of India.. Sec ihe ‘ Asiatic 
Journal,’ hTcw Series, Vol. XXII. (London, 1857), pa.g(* 25. 

All lOssa.y on the Music of Ilindoostaii, hy Sir William Ouseley. See 
‘Oriental (hdlections illustrating the History, Anti(pn’ti(*s, Litera- 
ture, i%c. of Asia.’ Loudon, 1 797-- 1800, Ito, vols., Vol 1. p. 70. 

Bird (William Hamiltoii). TheUrimdal iMiscdlan}^ ; being a ( ’ollection 
of tht' most favourite airs of Hindosta.u, coni]>iled nud adapted for 
the Ha.i*j)sichord Ac. CVihuitla, ]>rinicd by JostqJi Cooj>cr, 178!), 
folio. Tliis iuterestiug publication, whicli is scarce, eonta.ins :10 
tunes, pn'ced(‘d by a. short introdiudioii. 4\) some of ilu! melodies 
the author has a<ided variations of his own comj)<)sition. Never- 
tbeless this work deserves the sjiecial attention of the student of 
Indian music. 

A Collection of Hindostanee Songs, dedicated to iMrs. Bristow, hy C. 
Trinks, Organist of St. John’s Church, Cahuitta; folio. Contains 
15 tunes with the wHjrds. 

Twelve Original lliudostaiiee Airs, compiled and harmonized hy CL 
Williamson. Tjondon, [1797 ?J folio. 

Second CkJlection of Twelve Original Hindosta.Jiee Airs, conquled and 
harmonized hy T. CL AYilliamsoii. London, 17!)8, folio. 

Twelve Hindoo Airs with English words adajded to tluuu, and har- 
monized for two, three, and four voices. Loudon (juliitcd by R. 
Birchall), folio. Tliis work is of but little value. The melodies 
arc taken from Bird’s (,)riental Miscellany, 
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Weber (A.) Ueber die Metrik der Inder. See Beitrage fur die Kundo 
des indischen Alterthums, Band VIII. Berlin, 1863, 8vo. 

Wilson (H. H.) Select Specimens of tbe Theatre of the Hindus, 
translated from the original Sanskrit. Second edition. London, 
1835, 8 VO., 2 vols. 

Broughton (Th. I).). Selections from the Popular Poetry of the 
Hindoos. London, 1814, 8vo. 

Vigne (Gr. T.) Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Tskard, &c. London, 1842, 
8vo. Two vols. Vol. 1, p. 167, 339 ; Yol. II. p. 291, 320- 327. 

Taylor (Meadows). Description of Indian Musical Instruments. See 
Proceedings of the Iloyal Irish Academy, Vol. IX. Part I. Dublin, 
1865. 

Solvyns (Balt, of Calcutta). The Costume of Hindoostan elucidated by 
sixty engravings. London, 1804, folio. Contains drawings of a 
number of musical instruments. 

HOLLAND. 

[See Netherlands.] 

HUNGARY. 

Magyar Nepdalok egyetenies gyujtemenyo, rendezo’s kiada Matray 
Gabor. — Allgemeine Samnilung nngarischer Volkslieder, geordnet 
iind horausgegeben durcdi Gabriel M.vtray. Ofen, 1852, folio. 

Magyar Ne])dalok,&c. A continuation of the j^receding work of Gabriel 
Matray. Pest, 1858, folio. With Ilungarian and German words. 

50 Eredoti Nep-es Magyardal. (CJj fol^^arn). IJangj(‘gyre letteBognar 
Igndc. Posttui, 1858, folio. Contains 50 songs with pianoforte 
accomj)aninient. 

100 Magyar Nepdal gylijtotte s Bognar Ignac, zongora-kisereteben 
kiadta FUredi Mihaly, a Magyar nemzeli szinhaz dalszineszeti tagia. 
Pest, 1853, folio. 

Csikos dalai Zongorara, Pesten (Treichlinger J. tulajdona). Contains 
eight songs with pianoforte accomj)aniinent. Pest, folio. 

Sechs Ungarische Volksweisen, ausgewahlt, harmonisirt, und nach 
freier Ubersetzixng aus dem IJrtext fiir Deutschland bearbeitet von 
Gustav Pressel. Stuttgart (Hallbergcrvscher Verlag), folio. 

Tdrtdiieti, Bibliai 6s giinyoros Magyar dnekek dallamai a XVI. 
szazadbol. A. Magyar Tudomanyos Akademia Megbizasabdl 
megfejtve kozli Matray Gabor. — Mdlodies de Chants Hongrois 
historic j[ues, biblii][ues, et satyriques du XV line sieclc, publi<5es par 
ordre do 1’ Academic Hongroise par M. Gabriel Matray. Pest, 
1859, folio. 

Ungarische Volkslic^der, Ubersetzt und eingeleitet von M. A. Greguss 
Leipzig, 1846, sm. 8vo. Contains poetry only. 

Czelakowsky (F. L.). Slowanske narodnj. [See Bohemia.] 

NarodnieZpicwanky cili pjane swetske slowakii w uhrach, etc. od Jana 
KoUara. National Songs of the Slowacks in Hungary, collected by 
J. Kollar. Buda, 1834, 8vo, 2 vols. This collection is without 
the tunes of the songs. 
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On the National Dances of the Hungarians. See ‘Allgeineine niusika- 
lische Zeitung,’ Jahrgaiig TI. (Leipzig, 1800), No. 35. 

NoticcH. Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, Band XXXVI. (Leij)zig, 1852), 
p. 189. — Cieciha, Band Y. (Mainz, 1826), p. 299. — Allgeineine 
inusikalische Zeitung, Jahrgaiig Xll. (Lei 2 izig, 1810), ji. 369; 
Jahrgang XYIJI. (L(;i 2 )zig, 1816), j). 172. 

Many small collections of Hungarian songs and dance-tunes have been 
published in i*esth and Yieniia. 

ICELAND. 

Islenzk Eomqvadi ved S vend Orundtvig og Jon Signrdsson. 1851 — 59. 

Alt-islandisehe Yolks-Balladen uiid Heldenlieder derEjiringer, iihersetzt 
von 1\ J. VVillatzen. Brtnnen, 1865, sni. 8vo. Contains no 
music. 

Mohnike (G. C. E.). Die Yerslebre der Islander. Berlin, 1830, 8vo. 

Simrock (K arl). Die Edda, die iiltere nn<l jungere, nc'bst den iiiythisehen 
Erzahlungen der Skalda, iibersetzt nndmit Eidaiiterungen begleitet. 
Dritte Aullage. Stuttgart., 1861, 8vo. 

Icelandic Poetry; or the Edda of Soemund. Translated by A. S. 
Cottle. London, 1797, 8vo. — The Song of the Sun, from tln‘ mor(i 
ancient Edda. Tran slated by the ll(5v. J am(*s Brn’csford . London , 
1805, 12nio. — German Translations from the Edda by Schim- 
inelmanri, von der Hagen, Grimm; French translations by F. (J. 
Bergmann, Ac. 

Icelandic Melodies are givcm in ;Berggrcen5s Danske Folke-Sang(\ 
[ See Denmark.] 


lEELAND. 

Moore (9diomas) and Stevenson (Sir John). A S(dection of Irish 
Melodies with SyinjJionies and Accoinj^animents. London (J. 
Pow(!r), 1807- -34, folio; 10 parts. 94ier(? have subsequently been 
published s{im(‘ abridged editions of this work. 

Bunting (Edward). A General Collection of the Ancient li'ish MUsic; 
containing a vari(;ty of admired airs luwer before publislied, and 
also the comj^ositions of Conolan and Carolan. London, 1796, 
folio. 

A Genc‘ral Collection of the Ancient IVlusic of Ireland arranged for the 
Pianoforte. Some of the most admired melodies are ada]>tcd for 
the voice to poetry chielly translated from the original Irish songs, 
by ''rhomas Camidjcll, Esq., and other eminent i>oets. To which is 
2 )refixed a historical and criti<;al disseilation on the Egy 2 )tiaii, 
British, and Irish Harp. By Edward Bunting. London (dementi 
A Co.) [1800], folio. 

The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the I6aiioforte. To which 
is prefixed a dissertation on the Irish Harp and Harpers, including 
an account of the Old Melodies of Ireland. By Edward Bunting, 
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Dublin (HoclgCH a-nd Smith), 1840, folio. — In the Preface, the 
author remarks that before the year 1706, when he publislied his 
first collection, “ thercj had been but three attempts of this nature ; 
one by Burke Thumoth, in 1720 ; another by ^leill of Christ 
Churchyard, soon after; and a third by Carolan’s son, patronized 
by Dean Delany, about 1717.’’ 

The Ancient Music of Trekind, arranged for the Pianoforte. Edited by 
George P(‘trie. Vol. I., Dublin, ISoO, folio. (Printed for the 
Society for the Preservation and Publication of the Meh)dles of 
Tndand.) 

Levey (II. M.). A Collection of the Dance Music of Ireland; consisting 
of ui:>wards of one hundred National Jigs, Heels, Horni)ip(‘s, &c., 
arranged for the Pianoforte. London (Charles Jefferys), 1858, 
folio. 

A Favourite . Collection of Irish Melodies, the original and g(muine 
coin])ositions of Carolan, the celebrated Irish bard. Dublin, folio. 
Contains 70 tunes arranged for the Pianoforte. 

Forty -eight Original Irish Dances never before printed ; with Basses 
for the Pianoforte, and with pro])er [figures for dancijig. Dublin, 
(published at Hinie’s Musical Circulating Library, No. College 
Green), folio. Books I. and II. 

Tracy’s (collection of Favourite (country Dances, for the ]>reseut year; 
with prop(*r Basses and Figures for Dancing. Dublin (published 
by Ilinie), f<dio. 

A New Collection of the most admired Original Irish Airs inwer before 
priiite<l. Arranged for the Piaiioforto, Violin, or Flute. Dublin 
(TIime), folio. 

The Melodies of Ircdaud arranged for tlui Dianoforfe, by John P. Lynch. 
Dublin (S. J. Pigott). In 8ix Books. 

The Songs of Ireland, without words, for the Pianoforte. Arrangcul sind 
Edited by J. T. Simmne, E<linburgh (Wood ainl Co.), 1851, royul 
8vo. This publication contains an Introduction written by George 
Farquhar Graham. 

The National Music of Ireland; containing the History of the Irish 
Bards, tlni National Melodies, tht; Harp, and other Musical Instru- 
ments of Erin. By Michad (’onran. Dublin, 18 lb, 8vo. 

Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards ; interspersed with anecdotes of, 
and occasional observations on the Music of Ireland. Also an 
historical and descriptive Account of the Musical Instruments of 
the Ancient 1 rish ; and an Apj^endix containing several biogra- 
phical and other papers, with select Irish melodies. By Joseph 
C. Walker. London, 1786, 4to. 

Two Hundred and b’ifty Irish Melodies adapted for the Flute, Yiolin, 
Accordion, or any Treble Instrument. IiOnd(jn (Davidson), 8vo. 

C’Farreirs Collection of National Irish Music for the Union Pipes; 
comprising a variety of tlie most favourite slow and sprightly 
turn's, &c. Also a T'reatise with tlie most perfect instructions ever 
published for the Pipes. Loudon, oblong 8vo. 
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Hardiman (James). Irish Minstrelsy, or Bardic Koniains of Ireland. 
London, I8ol, 8vo. 2 vols. 

Croker (T. Oofton). The Popnlar Son^a of Ireland. London, 1839, 8vo. 

Brooke (Charlotte). Keliqnes of Irish Potdry translated into Bullish 
Verse, with Notes, and the Originals in the Irish character. 
Dnhlin, ] 789, 4to. 

Ledwich ( Edward). Antkiuities of Ireland. Second edition. Dublin, 
1804, 4to. Contains a dissertation on ancient Irish music and 
musical instruments. 

Nevill (P.). An Account of some ancient IVnmpets found in the 
county of Tyrone. See ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ Vol. XXVI. 
(London, 1713), p. 250. 

Ousley (Ilalph). An Account of three metal Truniiiets found in the 
county of. Limerick. See the ‘Transactions of the Iloyal Irish 
Academy,’ Vol. II. (Dublin, 1788). A ufuitufica^ p. 3. 

Dillon (Viscount). Descrijdion of an ancient Irish instrument. See 
the ‘ Transactions of the lioyal Irish Academy,’ Vol. IV. AnAi- 
quitirs, ]). 33. 

Browne (Arthur). An Account of sonni ancient I’rumpets, dug up in 
a bog near Armagh. Seethe ‘ ’rransaedions of the Hi)yal Irish 
Society,’ Vol. V^III. Aaf Iqnlfli's, p. 11. 

Beau ford (William). Some Account of the ancient Irish Lamentations 
or CaoliKm. See the ‘ 'Pransactions of the Royal Irish Academy,’ 
Vol. IV. Ant iqn! ties, p. 41. 

Thomson (G.) A select Collection of Irish Melodi(?s, with Piano- 
forte accom 2 )animcnts by L. v. Bcidhovtui. 

Street Ballads, Poi^ular Poetry, and Housdiold Songs of Ireland, 
collected and arihiiged by Duncathail. Dublin, 1805, 12mo. 

Sur les Bardes et les Menestrels irlandais. See 10 one Mnalrab^, Vol. 
III. p. 393, 505. 


PPALY. 

Passatempi Musicali. Terza Edizione riveduta, corretta, ampliata, e 
classilicata in quattro 2 >sArti. Naples (Cirard), folio. A largo 
collection of Nea^jolitan and Sicilian national airs and dance-tunes. 

Alcuni Canti Po^^ulari Toscani, Naj)olitani e Romani, ossia Canti della 
Collina, posti in musica con accomi:)agnanieiito di Pianoforte. 
Rivisti e ridotti da JVf. Roj)hino Lacy. London (Lonsdale), folio. 

Passatcm 2 )i Musicali ; Canzoncine Nazionali. Roma (Rresso Scip. De 
Rossi e Co.), folio. A valuable collection of twenty -nine Roman 
airs and dance-tunes arranged for the Pianoforte. 

Collezione di Caiizonette, Barcarole u Calascionatii Na 2 )olitane, Vene- 
zianc, Siciliane, &c. Sammlung Italienischer Volkslieder mit 
Begleitung des Pianoforte, und beigefiigter deutscher Ueberset- 
zung, von G. W. Tench ner. Berlm, oblong folio. 

Six Sicilian Airs arranged lor the Pianoforte, by E. S. Biggs. London, 
[1805 P] folio. 
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Neapolitanischc Volkslieder mit Begleitiing des Pianoforte. Mit 
deutschen- Worten, lierausgegebcn von W. Gerhard. Leipzig 
(Peters), folio. 

Egeria. Paccolta di Poosie Italiane populari, cominciata da Guglielmo 
Mueller, dopo la di hii morte terminata e pubblicata da O. L. B. 
Wolff. Leij)zig, 1829, 8vo. 

Agriimi. Yolkstliumliche Pocsien ana alien Miindartcn Italiens und 
seiner Insclii ; gesammelt und ubersetzt von A. Kopisch. Berlin, 
1838, sm. 8v(). Contains poetry only. 

[Visconti.] Saggio di canti populari della provincia di Marittinia e 
Ciiinpagna. Roma, 1830. 

Tommaseo (N.). Canti populari Toscani, Corsi, Illirici, Greci. 
Venezia, 1841, 8vo., 4 vols. 

[Andrea Alvcra.] Canti populari tradizionali Viceiitini. Vicenza, 
1844, 4to. 

Dalmedico. Canti del popoli veneziano ; secoiida edizione. Venezia, 
1857, 8vo. 

Nigra (Constantino). Canzoni poj)ulari del Piemonte raccoltc. Torino, 
1858—62. 

llighi (E. S.). Saggio di canti poiuilari Veronesi. Verona, 1863, 8vo; 

Marcoaldi. Canti popidari inediti Umbri, Liguri, Piceni, Piemontesi, 
Latini. Genova, 1855, 8vo. 

Tigri (Giuseppe). Canti poimlari Toscani.. Eirenze, 1860, 8vo. 

Vigo (Lionardo). Canti populari Siciliani, raccolti e illustrati. 
Catania, 1857, royal 8vo. 

Wolf (Adolf). Volkslieder aus Venetien, gesammelt von Georg Widter, 
Wien, 1861, 8vo. Italian and German. Contains no music. 

Ileyse (Paul). Italienisches Licderbucli. Berlin, 1860, 8vo. 

Leber das italienisclie Volkslied, von Karl Witte. See ‘ Arcliiv der 
literarisclicn Abtlieilung des Breslauer KUnstler-Vereiiis.’ Samm- 
lung I. Breslau, 1832, p. 178. 

On the Popular Songs of Italy, by Luigi Carror. See ‘ Prose e Poesie 
Venezia, edizione del Gondoliere, 1837 — 38, 8vo. Vol. IV. p. 80. 

Parthey (G.) Wanderungen nach Sicilien. Berlin, 1840, 12mo, 2 
vols., and plates, folio. Contains 21 Italian melodies, mostly 
collected in Sicily, and also 21 Egyptian and Niibian tunes. 

On the Popular Songs of Sicily. See ‘ Siciliana; Wanderungen 
in Neapel und Sicilien,’ von Perdinand Gregorovius. Leipzig, 
1861, 8vo, p. 277. 

Goulley (Alexandre de Boisrobert). Sur les anciens poetes bucoliques 
de Sicile, et sur roriginc des instrumens a vent qui accompagnoient 
leurs chansons. Sec ‘ M^m. de TAcad. des Inscript.,’ Tome V., 
1729. Hist. p. 85. 

Notices. Allgemeine niusikalische Zeitung, Jahrgang XLII. (Leiio- 
sig, 1840), No. 37 ; Jahrgang, XLTII. (Lcixrzig, 1841), No. 37. — 
Cacilia, eineZeitschrift fur die rousikalische Welt, Band T. (Mainz, 
1824), p. 201 ; Band VI. (Mainz, 1827), p. 235 ; Band XI. (Mainz, 
1829), p. 218. 
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Regli (Francesco). Storia del Violino in Piemonte. Torino, 18G3, 
8vo. 

Jones (Fdward). Maltese Melodies; or National Airs and Dances 
usually i)erlbrmed by tlie Maltese Musicians at their Carnival and 
other Festivals ; with a few other Charact<‘ristic Italian Airs and 
Songs. To these are annexed a selection of Norwegian Tunes 
never before published ; and to which are added Basses for the 
Harp or Pianoforte. London, oblong 8vo. 

JAPAN. 

Siebold (Ph. F. von), Neppon. Archiv zur Beschreibung von Japan. 
Ijeydc3n, 1832, folio. Contains many fine drawings of Japanese 
musical instruinents. 

Meijlan (C. F.). Japan voorgesteld in Schtdsen over do zeden cii 
gebruiken van dat ryk. Ainstc'rdam, 1830, 8vo, p. 13(). 

Music among the Japanese. ‘All the Year Bound,’ conducted 

by Charles Dickens. Loudon, 1801, May 11th. 

•JAVA. 

[Bee Malaysia.] 

JEWS. 

The following works refer to the characteristic Music used 
at the present day by the Jews in their religious observances. 

SchirZion; Gottesdienstliche Cesange der Israeliten, hcrausgegeben 
von B. Sulzer, Ober-Cantor am irsaelitischen Bethause in Wien. 
Vienna, folio. 

Schire Beth Adonai, oder Teinpelgesangc fiir den Gottesdieiist dor 
Israeliten heraiisgegobon von 11. Weintraub, Cantor der Bynagogeii 
Gemcinde zu Konigsberg in Preussen. Leipzig, 1859, folio. 

Hagadah, oder Erzahlung von Israels Auszug aiis Egypten ; zum 
Gebrauche bei der im Familienkreise stattfindenden Feierlich- 
keiten an den beiden erstcii Abendeu dos Matzoth-Festes. Non 
bearbeitet von F. Offenbach. Koln, 1838, 8vo. 

Nathan (J.) A Selection of Hebrew Melodies, Ancient and Modern ; 
the Poetry written expressly for the work by Lord Byron. 
London, 1829, folio. — The first ct.lition was published in the year 
1815, by Nathan and Braham conjointly. 

Sammlung hebraischer Origiiial-Melodien, rait untergelegten Gesan- 
gen von Lord Byron, ivlavier- Auszug mit englischem und deut- 
schem Text, herausgegeben von A. Kretzsclimer. Berlin. 

Nathan (J.) An Essay on the History and Theory of Music. 
London, 1823, 4to. Contains some interesting information on the 
Music of the Jews, with examples in notation. 
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De Sola (D. A.). The Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews. London, 1857, 8vo. 

Jonas (Emile). Eecueil des dhants hebraiqucs anciens et moderncs 
du Hit Portugais. Paris, 1854. 

Salaman and Yerrinder. The Music used in the Services of the West 
London Synagogue of the British Jews. London, oblong 8vo. 

Wolff (A. A.). Agcnde zum Gcbraucho bcim Israelitischcn Gottes- 
dienste. Copenhagen, 1839, 8vo. 

Frankl (L. A.). The Jews in the East ; translated from the German by 
P. Beaton. London, 1859, 8vo, 2 vols. Contains interesting 
information respecting the musical performances of the Jews in 
Western Asia. This work* is an abridged translation from the 
German of Frankl’s ‘ Nach Jerusalem.’ 

LITHUANIA. 

Dainos; odor Litthauische Yolkslieder, gesammelt und ubersetzt von 
L. J. Rhesa. Berlin, 1843, 8vo. 

Litthauische Yolksliedtir, gesammelt, kritisch bcarbeitet und mctrisch 
ubersetzt von G. H. E. Ncsselmann. Berlin, 1 853, 8vo. 

On the Dainos of the Lithuanians. SeS ‘ Allgemcinc musikaHscho Zei- 
tung,’ Jahrgang XIY. (Leipzig, 1812), No. 2. 


MALAYSIA. 

Raffles (Sir Stamford). The History of Java. London, 1817, 4to, 2 
vols. Yol. 1. pp. 255, 311, 335, 342, 398, 469i 

Crawfurd (John). * History of the Indian Archipelago. Edinburgli, 
1820, 8vo, 3 vols. Yol. L pp. 121, 332; Yol. ’ll. pp. 48, 249. 
See also, A Descriptive Dictionary of the Tudian Islands, and 
adjacent Countries, by John Crawfurd. London, 1850. 

Notices. Allgemcine musikalische Zeitung, Jahrgang XXX. (Leipzig, 
1828), No. 37 ; Jahrgang XLIl. (Leii>zig, 1840), No. 52. 

MEXICO. 

Collecion de 24 Canciones y Jarabes Mexicanos arreglados para 
Piano. Hamburg (published by Bohine), folio. 

Life in Mexico, during a Residence of Two Years in that Country, by 
Madame C[aldcron] de la B[arcasJ. Lontlon, 1843, 8vo. See 
especially pp. 24, 44, 58, 88, 91, 97, 120, 216. 

Zustand der Musik in Mexico, von C. Sartorius. See ‘ Cacilia, cine 
Zeitschrift flir die musikahsche Welt,’ Band Yll. (Mainz, 1828), 
p. 199 ; Band YIII, (Mainz, 1828), p. 1. 
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MOLDAVIA. 

Musik in dor Moldau. AUgcmcine niusikalisclio Zeitung, Jahrgang 
XXIII. (Leipzig, 1821), 523. 

[See Wallacliia.] 


MORAVIA. 

Moravsk^ Xdrodni PisnS a ndpS^^y do textu vradenymi. Sebral a 
vydal Frantisck Susil. Briiiin, 18t)0, 8vo. A carefully compiled 
collection, conaisting of upwards »f 800 songs with their tunes. 

MorawsktJ ndrodiij ]-)jsiie, od F. S. (Moravian national songs, edited 
by F. Suahil. Brlinn, 1840, 12ino). With a volume of music, 
oblong folio, entitled, Napcwy k nowe abjrce morawskych narod- 
njchpjsnj. Idiis contains485 melodies, without any accompaniment. 

Volksschaiisj)iele aiis Mahren, gesanimelt uiid herausgegeben von Julius 
Fcafalik. Olnuiz, 18G4, 8vo. 

Wolfshrou (A. v.). Beitriige zur Geschichte des Meistcrgesanges in 
Mahren. Briinn, 185:5, 8vo. 

Musikalisches Kunstmagaziii von J. F. Eeichardt; Band I. (Berlin, 
1782), p. 15(). Contains an interesting account of a characteristic 
Moravian dance, with the music aj)i)ertaining to it. 

NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM. 

Mono (F. J.). Uebersicht der Niederlandischen Volks- Li teratur 
alterer Zeit. Tlibingen, 1838, 8vo. Although this work does not 
contain any musical notation, it deserves the special attenti<jn of 
the student of National Music. 

Hoffman von Fallersleben. Niederlandische Volkslieder gesammelt 
imd erlautert. Zweite Ausgabe. Hannover, 1856, 8vo. Contains 
poetry only. 

Vredeman (J.). Friesche Lust-liof. Amsterdam, 1621, oblong 8vo. 

De Nicuwe HoUandsche Shouwburg ; Zynde een Verzameling van 
verscheyden vrolyke eii serieuse dannsen, nvens enige van do 
niouwste zang-airen. Amsterdam, by Johannes Smit. Oblong 8 vo. 

Willems (J. F.). Oude Vlaemschc Licderen ten Decle met de Melo- 
dien uitgegeven. Gent, 1 848, 8vo. In the introduction the author 
of this interesting work gives a list of the various collections of 
Dutch National Songs which have been printed, as well as a list 
of some important collections in MS., and of works in which 
Netherlandish music and singers are treated of, or in which 
Netherlandish songs arc to be found. '^Fhe number of these books 
exceeds 400. As an enumeration of the titles of them would 
occupy more space than can be afforded here, the reader desirous 
of becoming acquainted with them must be referred to Mr. 
Willems’ s work. 
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Le Jeune (J. C. W.)* Letterkundig Overzigt en Prooven van dot 
Nederlandscho Volkszangcn scdert do XV. Eeuw. Tes Graven- 
hage, 1828, 8vo. 

Berggreen (A. P.)** Xcderlandske og Pranske Folke-Sange og Mclo- 
dior, samlede og iidaatte for Pianoforte. Copenhagen, 1864, 
oblong folio. 

Choix de Chansons ct Poesies Wallonncs (pays do Li^ge), rccueillies par 
MM. B * * * et 1) * * *. Liege, 1844, 8vo. 

Coussemaker (E. de). Chants popnlaircs des Elamands de Franco, 
reciicillis et i^nblids avoc les melodies origiTiales, une traduction 
fran^aise, ct des notes. Gand, 1856, royal 8vo. 

Thijm (»T. A. A.). Gedichten ontlecnd aan de Noord-en Zuid-Nedcr- 
landsche Literatnur. Amsterdam, 1850 — 52, 8vo, 2 vols. 

Calendrier Beige. Fetes roligieiises et civiles, usages, croyancos, et 
pratiques populaires des Beiges aiiciens et modernes, jiar le Baron 
do lleinsbcrg-Duringsfeld. Bruxelles, 1861, 8vo. 2 vols. This work 
contains no iniisio, but gives information respecting the popular 
music of the Belgians. 

Handleiding en Schoolbook voor dot Volks - Zangonderwijs, door 
Wilhelmus Smits, Dircetcur dor Volks-Zaugschool opg(?rit door 
de bcido Amstcrdamsche Departementen do Maatschappij, tot 
nut van ’t algemecn. Amsterdam, 1860, 8vo. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

On the Xativo Songs of New Zealand, by James A. Davies. See 
Polynesian Mythology and Ancient Traditional History of the 
New Zealand race, by Sir George Gi'oy. London, 1855, 8vo. 
Appendix. 

Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders ; with illustrations 
of their Manners and Customs. By Edward Shortland. Second 
edition. London, 1856, 8vo. This interesting work contains 
much infonnation on the songs of the Maorios, but there are no 
musical examples given in it. — See also the works of Thompson 
and Polack, 


NORWAY. 

Landstad (M. B.). Norsko Folkeviscr, samlede og udgivne. Christi- 
ania, 1853, 8vo. 

Norske Visor og Stev i Folkesprogct. Anden Udgavo. Christiania, 
1848, sm. 8vo. 

Bugge (Sophus). Gamle Norsko Folkeviser, samlede og udgivne. 
Kristiania, 1858, 8vo. 

Lindoman (L. M.). Norske Fjoldmelodier, samlede og bearbeidede for 
Pianoforte. Christiania, folio. 

Berggreen (A. P.). Norske Folke-Sange og Melodier samlede ogudsatte 
for Pianoforte. Anden meget foroogede Udgave. Copenhagen, 
1861, oblong folio. 
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SamliTig af Sange, Folkeviscr og Stev i norske almiiedialoktes, med 
indledning af J. Moe. Christi ia, ISiO, 8vo. 

PERSIA. 

Specimens of tke popular poetry of Persia, as found in tlie adventures 
and improvisations of Kurroglou, the bandit-minstrel of Northern 
Persia, and in the songs of the people inhabiting the shores of the 
Cas 2 >ian Sea; orally collected and translated, with philological 
and historical notes, by Alexander Chodzko. London, 181-2, 8vo, 

Pocock (Ebenezer). Flow(;rs of the East. With an introductory 
sketch of Oriental Poetry and Music. London, 1 851J3, 8vo. 

Ouseley (Sir William). Travels iv*vaHous Countries of the East; 
more particularly Persia. London, 1810, 4to, 3 vols. Vol. I. 
pp. 181, 238; Yol. 11. pp. 55, 203, 390; Vol. 111. pp. 290, 322, 399. 

Jourdain (Am.) La Perse; on Tableau de This toire, du gouvernement, 
de la religion, de la litterature, &c., de cet empire. Paris, 18M, 12mo, 
5 vols. Yol. lY. pp, 50, 58, 71, 88, 120, 232 ; Yol. Y. pp. 300, 315. 

PERU. 

El Parnaso Peruano, 6 R(*pertorio de Poesias Nacionales antiguas 
y modernas, precedidas del retrato y biogratia de su autor. Colec- 
cion hecha por Jose Toribio Polo. Lima, 1862, 8vo. 

Guillermo de la J*crdiz. Scis Canciones Espaholcs del Peru y Chile, 
con accompanainiento de Piano. London, 1816, folio. With 
an English translation. 


• POLAND. 

Kolberg (Oskar). Piesni Ludu Polskiego zebral i wydal. Warszawa, 
1857, 8vo. This is the most complete collection of Polish national 
tunes extant. It also contains ten eobjured plates representing 
Poles in. their national costumes. 

Piesni Ludu Polskiego zebral i rozwinal Oskar Kolberg, Ac. A collec- 
tion of 126 Polish airs with pianoforte accompaniments by O. 
Kolberg. Posen, 18 12, folio. 

Sowinski (Albert). Les Musiciens Poloiiais ct Slaves, anciens et 
modernes; Dietionnaire biographicpie, &e. Paris, 1857, 8 vo. The 
work is preceded by an historical account of the ancient musical 
instruments, pox^ular songs, and dances of the Poles. 

Sowinski (Albert). Chants Polonais nationaux et populairos, avec 
textc et traduction fran^aise. Paris, 1830, folio. • 

Pastoralki i Koledy z niclodyjaini czyli piosnki wesole ludu w czasio 
swiat bozego narodzenia po domach spiewane a przez X. M. M. M. 
zebrano. Krakow, 18 13, 8vo. Pastorales and Christmas Carols 
with the tunes, to which are added several popular melodies not 
intended to be sung in church. J3y the Abbe Michel-Martin 
Mioduszewski. 
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Spiewnik Koscielny czyli piesni nabozne z melodyami w Kosciele Ka- 
toli(;kim uzywane, a dla wy^ody Hosciolow parafijalyncli przez 
X. M. M. M. Zgromadzenia XX. Missionarzy zebraiio. Krakow, 
1838, 8vo. Of this collection of Ancient and Modern Prayers and 
Songs used in the Konian Catholic Church of Poland, puhlishe<l by 
th(} Abbe Michel-Martin Mioduszewski (Cracow, 1838), three 
Supplements have subsequently been issued (Leipzig, 1812, 18o3, 
and 1854). 

Chants d’egliso a plusicurs voix dos anciens compositeurs polonais, 
recueillis et publics par Joseph Ciclio9ki. Warsovie, 1838 (chez 
S. Sennewald). 

Piesni ludu Krakowskiego zebral^T. K[onopka] w Krakowie, 1840. A 
Collection of Songs of the People in Cracow. Edited by Konopka. 

Pjesni ludu Bialo-Chrobatdw, Mazur<)w i Russinow z nad Bugu, 
zobrane j^rzez Kazimiorza VVladyslawa Wojcickiego. Warszawa, 
183G. Songs of the White-Chrobatians, Masovians, and Rus- 
sinnians on the Bug. Collected by K. W. Wojcicki. Warsaw, 
183(), 2 vols. 

Volkslieder der Polen, gcsammelt und Ubersetzt von W. P. Leipzig, 
1833, 8vo. Contains Jio music, but gives interesting information 
on Polish popular songs and their tunes. 

Olofi' (E[)hraim). Liodergeschichte von Poliiischen Xirchen-Cesaugen 
und derselben Dichtern und lJ(;bers(;tz(;rn. Danzig, 1711, 8vo. 
Contains biographical notices of Polish poets who have written 
hymns ; an account of the hymn-books ; and a trc'atise on the origin 
of the Polish songs. 

Czartoryski (Adam-Casirnir). A Description of tlie Ancient Musical 
instruments of Poland; written in the Polish, language, and pub- 
lished in a journal entitled Czasopismo, No. I, Ijemberg, 1828. 
In the Third Volume the author treats of the National Music of 
the Poles. 

Polish National Dances. See ‘ Musikalischcs Kunstniagazin,' von 
J. T. Reichardt, Yol. I. (Berlin, 1782), p. 1)5. 

POLYNESIA. 

Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, during the 
Years 1838 — 42. By Charles Wilkes. London, 1845, royal 8vo, 5 
vols. Yol. I. p. 321 ; Yol. II. p. 9, 24, 77, 113, 134, 144 ; Yol. 111. 
p. 7, 20, 57, 157, 188, 2 15, 247, 331, 342. 

Ellis (William). Polynesian Researches during a Residence of nearly 

^ Six Years in the South Sea Islands. London, 1829, 8vo, 2 vols. 
Yol. I. chaj^ter XI. 

An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific 
Ocean. Compiled and arranged from the extensive communica- 
tions of Mr. William Mariner, several years resident in those 
islands. By John Martin. London, 1817, 8vo, 2 vols. Yol. I. 
p. 404; Yol. II. p. 210, 309, 334, 337. 
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!Forstor (George). A Voyage round the World. London, 1777, 4to, 
2 vok. Vol. I. p. 21)1, 345, 412, 429, 455, 473 ; Vol. II. p. 137, 223, 
47d. 

Notlrrs. Philosophical Transactions, Vol. LXV. (London, 1775), p. ()7. 
■ — Notizen aus dem Gebieto der Natur- und Heilkunde hcransgc- 
geben von L. P. v. Proriep. Band XVII. (Erfurt, 1H27), Xo. 12. 
— Aufsatze verschiedencn Inhalts von b\ A. Klockenbring. 
Band L. (Hannover, 1787), p 91. 

[See New Zealand.] 


POETCJGAL. 

The Lusitanian Garland ; 'L\volve Portuguese Melodies, arranged with 
PoHuguesc tand English words, and accompaiiiinent for the I*iano- 
forte. By Madame F. M. London (Ewer and Co.), folio. 

Jornal de Modinhas com acorn panhaniento de Cravo pelos Milhores 
Autores, dedicado A Sua Alteza Beal Princeza do Brazil, por 
E. D. Milcent. Lisboa, folio. A large and interesting collection. 

Bellermann (Ch. F.). Portugiosischc Volksliiidcu* und Bomanzen. 
Portugicsisch und Deutsch. Jjeipzig, 18(51?, 12nio. Ck)ntains no 
music. 

Die alton Lied(;rbucher der Portugiesen ; oder Bcitriigc zur Geschichio 
der Portugiesischen Poesie voin XIII bis zum Anfang des XVI 
Jahrhuiidorts, herausgegoben von Dr. Oh. F. Bellermann. Berlin, 
1840, 4.to. 

Wolf (Ferdinand). Probon Portugiesischer und Catalanischer Volks- 
roinanzen. Wien, 185(5, 8vo. 

Almeida- Garrett. B^omanceiro. Lisboa, 1851 — 53, 8vo, 3 vols. 

Bmsey (W. M.). Portugal illustriated in a Series of Ijetters. Second 
Edition. London, 1829, royal octavo; p. (57, 171, 338, 379. 

Noticc.i. Allgemeine nuisikalische Zeitung, Jahrgang X. (Leipzig, 
1808), p. 44(5 ; Jahrgang XVIII. (Leipzig, 181(5), p. 429. 


BUSSIA. 


I believe that I suit the coiivenienec of most readers by 
giving the titles of tlie Bussiaii books iii Roman letters 
instead of Russian letters. 

Pyacenennik ele i^olnoy sobranie stariich e novuch rossieskich narod- 
niich e protchich pyacen dlya forto-ijiano, sobrannya ezdatclame. 
(Song Book, or full collection of Ancient and JModern Bussian 
Popular and other Songs for the Pianoforte.) Collected by the 
Editors. St. Petersburg; Gerstenberg and Ditniar, No. 122, 
Great Morskoy, 8vo, 3 vols. 

Sobranie roosskieh i^rodniich pyacen s’ yich golosumi polojennUch iia 
moozikoo Ivanom I*ratchem. (Colle<;tion of Bussian Popular 
Songs, arranged by John Pratch.) A New Edition. St. Peters- 
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burg, 1806, 4to, 2 vols. Tbe first edition of this work appeared in 
Petersburg in the year 1790. A third edition was published in 
1815. The introductory essay, entitled O rooslcom narodnom 
pyenie (On the llussian National Song), is by Lwow. 

An Essay on the Characteristics of the Russian Popular Songs, 
written by Glagolew. ‘ SeeTroody obshestvaliubccteley possieskiich 
clovestnoctee pre Moskovskom Ooniversitetye.* (Transactions of 
the Society of the Friends of Russian Literature at the University 
of Moscow, Vol. XT.) Moscow, 1818. 

Pisiii, Iluinki i Szumki Ruskoho Naroda na Podoli, Ukraini i w 
Malorossyj. Spysani i pcrelozcng pid inuzyku Ant. Kocipinskom. 
Kiev, 1861, royal Svo. A veiy interesting collection of Russian 
National Songs, with Russian and l^olish words, i)ublished in 
ten Numbers, each containing ten airs; without any accom- 
paniment. The same collection has also been published with a 
2 >ianoforte accompaniment of the airs by Ant. Koci 2 )inski. Kiev 
and Kamenetz, 1861, folio. In this edition only the first verso 
belonging to the j:)oetry of each air is given. 

Hinrichs (Johann Christian). Entstdmng, Fortgang und jetzige 
Beschaffenheit dor russischen Jagdmusik. 8t. Petersburg, 1796, 
4to. A IVeatise on the Russian Horn Baud ; iu which each x)or- 
former has only one note, with notations peculiar to this music. 

Stahlin (Jakob von). Nachrichten von der Tanzkunst und der Musik 
in Russland. See * ITaigold (Schlozer), Beilagen zum ncuver- 
andei-ton Russland.* Theil II. Riga and Leij^zig, 1780, Svo. 

Goetze (P. von). Stiramen des russischen Yolks in Liedern, gesammelt 
und herausgegeben. Stuttgart, 18*28, Svo. 

Doppelmair (Georg von). Russische Yolkslieder fur cine Siiigstiinmo 
mit Klavierbegleitung ; aiis dem Russischen ubersetzt. Leipzig 
(Breitkopf und Hartel), 4to. 

Die beliebtesten russischen National- und Yolkslieder fur eine Sing- 
stiinine mit Piano. Uebersetzung von J. C. Grtinbauin. Berlin 
(Schlesinger), folio. This collection has the Russian words with 
a German translation. 

Altmann (Julius). Die Balalaika; Russische Yolkslieder gesammelt 
und ins Deutsche ubertragen. Berlin, 1866, 12mo. Contains no 
tunes. 

Bodenstedt (Friedrich). Die i^oetischc Ukraine; eine Sammlung 
kleiiirussischer Yolkslieder, ins Deutsche ubertragen. Stuttgart, 
1845, 8vo. 

Youssoupoff (Prince N.). Histoire sur la Musique en Russie. Paris, 
1862, royal 8vo. 

Guthrie (Matthieu). Dissertations sur les Anti quite s de Russie, conte- 
naiit I’ancienne mythologie, les rites les f6tes sacrees, les 

jeux, les oracles, I’ancienne inusique, les instrumens de musique 
villageoise, les coutumes, les ceremonies, rh^billement, les diver- 
tissemens de village, les mariages, les funihailles, rhosxutalitd 
nationale, les repas, &c. des Russes, comj^ares avec les mc^mes 
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objeta choz les Ancieiis, et parti culi^reinent clicz les Greoa. 
St. Petersburg, 1705, 8vo. 

Krasinski (Count Henry). The Cossacks of the Ukraine. Lorulon, 
1848, 8vo. Contains an account of the Songs of the Cossacks, 
with examples in notation. ^ 

Jiilvecourt (Paul de). La Halalayka ; Chants populaires russes. 

Paris, 1836, 8vo. With five pages of music. 

Schischkow (Alexander Hsomonowitsch). E-azgovory o slovcsiiocmty 
(Dialogues on Literature). St. Petersburg, 1811, 8vo. Contains 
valuable information respecting Eussian National l^)etry. 

An Essay on the Ancient Dramatic Performances of the Eussians. 
Written by ClagfSlew. See ‘ \:t^stnick Evropie’ (The European 
Messenger). Moscow, 18*21, PartCXYI. 

There exist a considerable number of collections of Eussian 
popular songs ; the earlier ones of which have mostly been 
published in Moscow. Hut the number of copies printed of 
several of them has been so small that, we arc informed, it is 
difficult even in the heart of Jlussia to procure a copy. 
Among the compilers or editors of these works may be 
noticed: — Dmitriew (Moscow, 1791)) ; . Michailow Popow 
{Eraia, St. Petersburg, 1792) ; Michailow Tehulkow (St. 
Petersburg, 1770-88); Katalin (Moscow, 1810); Haikow 
(St. Petersburg, 1814*) ; Sliukowsky, (llasuiiow, Prince Zer- 
tiilow, and others. 

Noticofi, Keue Zdtschrift fiir Muaik. Band Y. (Leipzig, 1830), 
p. 27.— Allgcmciiie muHikalische Zeitung. J ahrgang 1 Y . (Leipzig, 
1802), p. 350; Jahrgaiig XYI. (Leipzig, 1814), p. 515; Jahrgang 
XLir. (Leipzig, 1840), No. 35.— Cacilia, cine Zeitschrift fur die 
musikalische Welt. Band XI. (Mainz, 1820),^ 1>. 15.— Morgen- 
blatt fur gcbildete Stande. Tiibingen, 1827, p. 701. 

GnOditch published in the year 1825, at St. Petersburg, a small 
coUection of New-Greek Songs, prefaced by introductory remarks, 
in which ho has pointed out certain resemljlances between the 
popular poetry of the Eussians and the Modern Greeks. 

A bibliographic review of collections of Eussian and other Sclavonic 
popular Songs, compiled by P. J. Sebafarik, is to be found in 
JahrbUchcr fur slawiscbc Literatur, Kunst, und Wisseiischaft, 
hcrausgegeben von J. P. Jordan. Leipzig, 1813. Jalirgang I. 
p. 320. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Orpheus Caledonius ; or a Collection of the best Scotch Songs, set to 
niusick by W. Thomson. London [1725], folio. 

Ancient Scottish Melocjies, from a Manuscript of the reign of King 
James VI. With an introductory inejuiry illustrative of the His- 
tory of the Music of Scotland, by William Dauncy. Edinburgh, 
18:38, 4to. 

Musick for Allan Ramsay’s Collection of Scotch Songs, set by 
Alexander Stuart, and engraved by R. Cooper. Edinburgh 
[1726 P], oblong 8 VO. 

A Collection of the Choicest Scolw Tunes adapted for the Harpsichord 
or Spinnet, etc., by Adam Craig. Edinburgh [17:30], oblong folio. 

The Songs of Scotland ada 2 :>ted t<3 their aj)XDroi)riate Melodies, arranged 
with x:>ianofortc accomi^animents, by Graham, Mudie, Surenne, 
Dibdin, Finlay Dun, etc. Illustrated with historical, biograj^hical, 
and critical notices, by George Farquhar Graham. Edinburgh, 
1856, royal 8vo, :.3 vols. 

Musical Memoirs of Scotland, with historical annotations and nu- 
merous illustrative xdates, by Sir John Graham Daly ell. Edin- 
burgh, 1 8 1<0, 4to. 

Gunn (John). An Histoncal Enquiry respecting the PerfoiTuances on 
the Haiq) in the Highlands of Scotland, from the earliest times 
until it was discontinued, about th<i year 17:51. To which is pre- 
fixed an account of a very ancient Caledonian Haiq^, and of the 
Harp of Queem Mary, illustrated by three elegant engravings. 
Edinburgh, 1807, Ito. 

The Songs of Scotland x)rior to Hums, with the tunes, edited by 
Robert Chambers. Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo. 

Johnson (James). The Scots Musical Museum. London, 1787 — 1803, 
8vo, 6 vols. — ^New Edition, with Notes and Illustrations oF Lyric 
Foetiy of Scotland, by the late W. Steiihouso, and additional 
Illustrations by David Laing ; Edinburgh, 18:30, 8vo, 6 vols. I’he 
Introduction contains the titles of a large number of xniblished 
collections of Scotch airs. — A New Edition ; Edinburgh, 1853, 
8vo, 4 vols. 

Minstrelsy, ancient and modern, with an Historical Introduction and 
Notes ; by William Motherwell. Glasgow, 1826, 4to. 

The Garland of Scotia; a musical wreath of Scottish Songs, with 
deseri 2 )tive and historical notes, edited by John Turnbull and 
Patrick Buchan. Glasgow, 1841, royal 8vo. 

Fraser (Simon), The Airs and Melodies x>eculiar to the Highlands of 
Scotland and the Isles. Edinburgh, 1815, folio. 

Macdonald (Donald). A Collection of the Ancient Martial Music of 
Caledonia, called Piobaireachd, as |>erformed on the Great High- 
land Bagi^ipe. To which is jDrefixed a Comidete Tutor for attain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the Pipe Music. Edinburgh 
(Xjublished by Alexander liobertson and Co.), folio. 
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Mackay (Angus). A Collection of Ancient Piobaireaclid or Highland 
Pipe Music; with full instructions for those desirous of (puili tying 
themselves in performing on this national instrument ; to which 
arc pi’efixed some sketches of the x)rincipal Hereditary Pij)ers and 
their estaldishments. Edinburgh, l8o8, hdio. 

The Bagi^ipe Preceptor; or the Art of Playing the Great Highland 
Bagpipe; by an Amateur [Caj)taiii Daniel MeiiziesPJ. Edin- 
burgh, 1818, oblong 8vo. 

Hand-Book of the Songs of Scotlaml, with music, and doscrij^tive and 
historical not()s. Edited by William Mitoliisou, London and 
Glasgow, 8vo. 

Bitson (Josej)h). Scottish Songs v/ith the Musick. London, 1794, 
12mo, 2 vols. With an historical essay. 

Hogg (James). The Jacobite Belies of Scotland, being the Songs, 
Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the Plouse of Stuart. 
Edinburgh, 1819 — 21, 8vo, 2 vols. 

Xinloch (G. B.). Ancient Scottish Ballads, rccovcrt;d from 9Vadition, 
and never before published ; with Notes, and an Appendix con- 
taining the Airs. Edinburgh, 1827, 8vo. 

The Caledonian Repository of Music for the Great Highland Bagpipe; 
a new Collection of Marches, Quicksteps, Strathspeys, and Reels, 
publislied by Alex. Glen. Etliiiburgh, oblong 8vo. 

Gow (Neil). A CJoUoction of Strathspey Heels, Ac.; with a Bass for 
the Violonc(dlo or Harpsichord. London (W. Boag), folio. 

A Collection of Straths 2 )ey Reels, with a Bass for the Violoncello or 
Harpsichord; by Alexander M‘Glashaii. Edinburgh [about 1778], 
oblong folio. 

A Coll(u;tion of Str*ciths]>oys or Old Highland Bi.‘els ; by Angus Gum- 
ming. Edinburgh, 1780, oblong folio. 

The Dance Music of Scothiud ; a Collection of all the best H(iels and 
Strathspeys both in the Highlands and Eowlands; for tln^ jnano- 
forte, arranged and edited by J. T. Suren nc. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh, 1852, royal 8vo. in the interesting hitroductu)n a 
list is given of Collections of Scottish Songs and Dance-tunes 
which have ap]>eared in 2 )riiit during the last two centuries. Many 
of these Collections are of litth) value. 

The Yocal Gems of Scotland; arranged with new and a];>propriale 
Symxihonies and Accoinx^animcnts for the Pianoforte, by J. M. 
Muller. Edinburgh, 18J17 — .‘59, folio, 2 vols. 

Finlay Dun and John Thomson. The Yocal IVlelodies of Scotland, 
arranged with Symidionies and Accompaniments. New Edition. 
Edinburgh, 1837, folio, 4 vols. A later Edition has beeTi j)ublished 
in one volume, 4to. 

A Collection of Highland Yf)cal Airs novcir hitherto ] >11141 shed ; to 
wliich are added a few of the most lively Country-Dances, or 
Reels, of the North Highlands and AVestorn Isles; and some 
S 2 )ecimens of Bag 2 )i[)e Music; by l*atri(;k McDonald (Minister at 
Kilmorc, in Argyleshire). Edinburgh [1781], folio. 
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Thomson (George). A Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs for 
the Voice, with iiitrodnctory and concluding Symphonies (com- 
posed by Ploycl, Kozeluch, Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel, and 
Weber). With select characteristic Verses, both Scottish and 
English, adapted to the Airs, including upwards of One Hundred 
New Songs by Burns. London and Edinburgh, 1793 — 1841, folio, 
6 vols. Also an Edition in six vols., royal 8vo, published in the 
year 1822. 

Smith (R. A.). The Scottish Minstrel; a Selection of the Vocal 
Melodies of Scotland, ancient and modern, arranged for the Voice 
and Pianoforte. Edinburgh [1824], 8vo, 6 vols. 

A Collection of Scottish Airs haAnonized by Joseph Haydn, published 
by William Whyte. Edinburgh, 1806, folio, 2 vols. 

Urbani (Pietro). A Selection of Scots Songs, harmonized and im- 
X)roved with sim^de and adapted graces. Edinburgh and London, 
1793, folio, 6 vols. Urbani was an Italian singer and music 
teacher in Edinburgh. 

Napier (William). A Selection of Original Scots Songs (dedicated to 
the Duchess of York), harmonized by Joscx)h Haydn. London, 
1792, folio. — The same editor had previously published A Selec- 
tion of the most favourite Scots Soiigs ; and a third SolectioJi of 
Scots Songs, by Napier, was entered at Stationers’ Hall in the 
year 1 794. 

Poimlar Rhymes, Fireside Stories, and Amuscunents of Scotland, col- 
lected by the Author of ‘ 'JVaditions of Edinburgh.’ Edinburgh 
(Robert Chambers), 1842, 8vo. Contains no music. 

Pox^ular Ballads and Songs, from Tradition, Manuscrix)ts, and scarce 
Editions; with translations of similar jueceS* from the ancient 
Danish language, by Robert Jamieson. Edinburgh, 1806, 8vo, 

2 vols. Contains no music. 

Mainzer (Josex)h). The Gaelic Psalm Tunes of Ross-shire and the 
neighbouring counties. The harmony, and introductory disserta- 
tion, by J. M. Johnston. Edinburgh, 1844, 4to. 

Arnot (Hugo). History of Edinburgh from the eaidiest accounts to the 
present time. Second Edition, 1789, 4to. The first Edition 
ax)l 3 eared in 1779. This work contains information resx)ecting 
the National Music of Scotland, and is noteworthy here espe- 
cially on account of the author’s endeavour to prove that the 
Italians have learnt their music from the Scots. 

Buchan (Peter). Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 
hitherto unxmblished, with Notes. Edinburgh, 1828, 8vo, 2 vols. 

Gilchrist (John). A Collection of ancient and modern Scottish Ballads, 
Tales, and Songs; with exx:)lanatory Notes and Observations. 
Edinburgh, 1815, 12mo, 2 vols. 

Herd (David). A Collection of ancient and modern Scottish Songs, 
heroic Ballads, etc. Edinburgh, 1776, 12ino, 2 vols. 

Finlay (John). Scottish historical and romantic .Ballads, cliiefiy 
ancient, with exxdanatory Notes. Edinburgh, 1808, 8vo, 2 vols. 
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Irving (David). Tlio History of Scottish. Poetry, edited by John 
Aitken Carlyle. Edinburgh, 1861, 8vo. 

SEllVIA. 

Kalaiiz (Alois). Serbische Melodien ; Sammlung vonHational-Liedorn 
imd ^Panzen, flir das Pianoforte gesetzt. Wien (Mliller), Isr^O, 
folio, 2 books. In the second book the Poetry is given in Servian 
and Cerman. 

Kaj^per (Siegfried). Dio Gesange der Serben. Leij)zig, 1852, 8vo, 

2 vols. 

Gdtze (P. von). Serbische Yolkslieder ins Deutsche ubertragen. 
Petersburg, 1827, 8vo. 

Meredith (Owen). Serbski Pesme ; or National Songs of Servia. 
London, 1861, 12ino. Contains no music. 

Yolkslieder der Serben, metrisch Ubersetzt und liistorisch eingeleitet 
von Talvj. Neuo Ausgabe. Leii)zig, 1853, 12mo, 2 vols. Con- 
tains no music. 

Bowring (Sir John). Servian ])opiilar Poetry. London, 1827, 12mo. 
C^.)ntains no music. 

Yuk (Stephanovitch Karadshitch). Narodtie Srpsko pjosme. Leipzig, 
1823 -21-, 8vo, 3 vols. A fourth volume of this Collection of 
Servian popular Poetry was iiublished at Vienna, in the year 1833. 
This volume contains an instructive preface on Servian National 
Songs. 

Tshoikovitsch (Thubar). Pjovanija Tzernogorska i Herzegovatshka. 
A Collection of i)opular Poetry extant among the inhabitants of 
IVloiitenegro find Herzegovina. Leipzig, 1837, 8vo. 

Milownk (J.). Pjevanija Tzernogorska i Herzegovatshka izdana. Ofeii, 
1833. 

Wesely (E. E.). Serbische Ilochzcitsliedcr. Pesth, 1826, 8vo. 

Frankl (L. A.). Guslc; Serbishe Nationallieder. Wien, 1852, 8vo. 

SICILY. 

[Sec Italy.] 

SPAIN. 

Las Castahuelas ; Colcccion de Bailes y Cantares nacionales para 
Piano. Madrid (Martin, Editor), folio, 2 books. 

Aires populares Espanoles para Piano. Madrid (Carrafa, Editor), 
folio. 

Allu (M. S.). Ecos de Granada; Melodias Arabes, para Piano. 
Madrid (Martin, Editor), folio. 

Ali n (M. S.). Irubat Ecos de Yizcaya ; Zorzicos originales para 
Piano. Madrid (Martin), folio. 

Hernandez (Isidoro). Andalucia; Album do Canto con acoinpaha- 
miento de Piano. Madrid (Martin), folio. 

Mir<5 (B, X.). 12 Cantos do los Juegos de las Nhias. Madrid (Martin, 

Editor), 8vo. 
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liogel (Jos(5), Pot-Pourri de Himiios Nacionales para Piano. Madrid 
(Casimiro Mai-tin), folio. 

Nuevo Pot-Pourri de Cantos Espafiolcs para Piano; per 

Niinez-Jtobros. Madrid (Martin), fr)lio. 

A Oollcctioii of i*eniiiSTilar Melodies ; the English words by Mrs. 
Ilenians, Mrs. Norton, John Bowring, Esq., and other eminent 
Poets. I'he Airs selected and compiled by G[corgc] L[loyd] 
H[odges]. Bond on, 1880, folio, 2 vols. 

Honan (Michatd Burke). The Andalusian Annual for 1837. London, 
183(3, folio. 

Auswahl Spanischer und Portugisischer Lieder fUr eine oder zwei 
Stimmen, mit deutscher TJel^orsetzung versehen von If. K. Han- 
nover, 1846 and 1859, folio. Two Books. — This is a valuable 
Collection of Spanish and Portuguese popular songs, with ex- 
planatory information. 

Historia Gritica de la literatura Espahola, por Don Jose Amador de los 
Bios. Madrid, 1863, 8vo, 5 vols. — ^Volume IV., Chapter XXIIJ., 
contains information on the Spanish ^oopular songs of the 1 Ith 
century. 

Encyeloxoedio pittoresque de Musique. Paris, tto. Yol. 1., p. 88 — 97, 
contains an interesting account of Spanish national music, with 
specimens of popular tunes. 

Lockhart (.1. G.). Aucieiit Spanish Ballads, historical and romantic, 
translated. London, 1823, small 4to. Illustrated Edition, London, 
1841, 4to. 

Goibel (Enianual). Yolkslieder und Ilomanzon der Spanier, im Vers- 
inasse dos Originals ver<leutscht. Berlin, 1843, small 8vo. Con- 
tains no music. • 

Bodd (Thomas). Ancient Spanish Ballads. London, 1812, 8vo, 
2 vols. 

Duran (A.). Bomancero y Cancioncro. Madrid, 1832, 12ino, 5 vols. 

Dei>ping (G. B.) Bomancero Castellano. Leipzig, 1845, 12mo, 3 vols. 

Preciso (D.) Colecc>ion do las mejores co 2 )las de Seguidillas, Tirai'ias y 
Polos. Madrid, 1799, 12mo. 

Segarra (Don Tomas). Poesias populares cologidas. Leipzig, 1862, 
8vo. 

Danses Espagnoles arrang(^es par L. Stasny. London (Schott), 
folio. 

Lvz y Norte musical para gaminar por las Cifras de la Guitarra Espa- 
nola, &c., por D. Lveas Bviz do Bibayaz. Madrid, 1672, 4to. 

Mila y Eontauals. Observaciones sobre la Pocsia popular. Barcelona, 
1853, 4to. 

Wolf y Hofman. Priniavera y Elor de Boinances. Berlin, 1856, 8vo, 
2 vols. 

Soriano Fuertes. Historia de la Miisica Es])anola. Madrid, 185(), 
royal 8vo, 4 vols. 

Crotalogia 6 Cicncia do las Castafiuelas. Su autor El Licenciado 
Francisco Agiistin Florencio. Barcelona, sm. 8vo. 
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Impugiiacion literaria a la Crotalogia eriidita, 6 Ciencia de las Casta- 
nuelas para Baylar el Bolero, qiie on V Beimpresioiies lia dado a 
luz El Lie. Francisco Agustin Florencio. Escribela en estilo de 
carta Juaiiito Lopez Polinario. Bantelona, sni, Hvo. 

El Triunfo do Jas Castafiuolas, 6 mi viage a Crotaliq^olis, por Don 
Aloxaiidro Moya. Barcelona, sm. 8vo. 

Miisiqiie des Esjiagnols. V^ulc Itinerairo descriptif d(; TEspagne par lo 
Cte. Al. de Laborde. Paris, 18131, Vol. VI., p. 390. 

Notices , — Allgemeiiic muaikalisclie Zeituiig, Jalirgang I. (Leipzig,! 799), 
No. 25. — Neiio Zeitschrift fUr Musik, Band V. (Loq^zig, 183()), ]). 
87, 99. Band XT. (Leipzig, 1839), j). 103, No. 19. 

'ft 

SWEDEN. 

Svenska Folk-Visor frau forntidoii, saniladi' ocli utgifne af E. G. Geijer 
cell A. A. Afzeliiis. Stockliolni, 1810, 8vo., 3 vols. 

Svenska Fornsanger; en Sainling af Eaiiipavisor, Folk -Visor, Tjtdcar 
ocli Daiisar, saint Barn-oob V all-Sanger ; ntgifiio af Adolf Iwar 
Arwidsson. Stockholm, 1831 ki, 8vo., 3 vols. 

Dybock (B-icliard). Svenska Vallvisor och I lorulutar, nied iiorska art- 
forandringar. Stockholm, 1810, 8vo. 

Berggroen (A. P.) Svonske Folko-Sange og Midodior, samleclo og 
udsatte for Pianoforte. Oojionliagen, 18<)1. Oblong folio. 

Alilstrom (J. N.), ocli Boman (P. O.) Walda Svenska FolksJingi^r 
Folkdansar ocli Folklekar. Stockholm (Tlirsch), folio. A line 
collection, published in 8 niiinbm*s. 

Winge (Otto). Schwedisclie Nationallieder ftir eine Singstimme mit 
Begl<;itnng des I pianoforte. Berlin (Challior), folio. With Swcnlish 
and Gerniaii words. 

Studach (J. L.) Schwedisedn^ Volksharfe, mit einer Beihigo Nornina- 
liedern nnd Melodien. Stockholm, 182b, sm. 8vo. 

Schwedische Volkslieder dor Vorzoit, ans diir Sammbing von E. G- 
Geijer und A. A. Afzelins. Im Versmass des Originals ubortragen 
von 11. Warrens. Leiirzig, 1857, 12mo. 

Molinike (G.) Volkslieder dor Schwedeii. Berlin, 1830, 8vo. — Alt- 
schwedisclie Balladen. Stuttgart, 183b, 8vo. 

Musik in Scliweden. See ‘Allgenunne musikalische Zeitung,’ dahrgang 
XXVIII. (Leipzig, 182b)’, No. 17. 

Beckman (G. W.) Den nya Swenska Psalm})okon, framstalld uti 
Forsbk till Swensk Psalmhistoria. Sto(!kholin, 1815, 4to. 

Der Nordeusaal; eine Sammlung scliwcdischer Volksli(?der nach alten 
Gesangweisen bearbeitet von A. E. Lindblad. Perlin (Sclilesiiiger), 
folio. 


SWITZEBLAND. 

Sammlung von Schweizer-XUlireilien und Volksliedern ; llcciieil de 
Banz des Vaches ct Chansons de la Suisse. Bern, 1818, oblong 
folio. 


E E 
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Sainiiilung von ISchweizer-Kuiireilien und V olksliedern ; llecueil do 
Eanz des Yaclies et Chansons nationales do la Suisse. Bern, 18-2(1, 
oblong folio. 

Tarenne (Ccorge). Eecherches sur les Eanz des Vaches, ou sur le.s 
Chansons pastorales des Bergers de la Suisse ; avee miisicjue. 
Paris, 1813, 8vo. 

Airs Suisses avee accompaniment dc Piano ou Guitarre; Schweizcrlieder 
mit Begleitung des Piano oder der Guitarre. Basel (A. IJegar), 
folio. 

Eochholz (Ernst Ludwig). Alemannischcs Kinder] iod und Kinderspiel 
aus der Schweiz. Leipzig, 185(1, 8vo. Contains no music. 

Eochholz (E. L.) Lieder-Chr-'mik ; eidgendssiselui Sanimlung der 
altesten und werthvollsten Schlacht-B nudes- und Partlieilieder bis 
ziir Eeformation. Bern, 1812, 8vo. 

Chants Valanginois, accomi^agnes dc textes histornpies. Keuchatol, 
1818, 8vo. 

‘Souvenir de Thoune;* Uaiises Suisses pour le Piano. Berne (A. 
Wanaz), folio. 

Volksliedcr und Gedichto von G. J. Kuhn. Bern, 180(), sin. 8vo. 

Kational Airs of Switzerland, arranged for the Pianoforte by Ignaz 
IMoscheles. London [1832J, folio. 

Schweizerischo Yolksliedor von llaefleger. Luzern, 1813, 8vo. 

Otte (P.) Scheizer-Sagen in Balladtui, Eomanzon und Legenden- 
Basel, 1812, 8vo. 

'mANSYLYAKlA. 

GedichttJ in SiebenbUrgisch-sjichsiselier Mundai’t, gt'saramolt nnd 
erliiiitert von Johann Karl Schuller. lierinannstadi, 1810, 8vo. 
Contains no musical notation. 

Siebenburgisch-sachsischo Yolksli«'der, horausgegel)en von P. W, 
Schuster. Hermannstadt, 18G5, 8vo. 

Musik in Siebenburgen. See ‘ Allgtaueiiie musikalische Zeitung,' 
Jahrgang XYI. (Leipzig, 1811), p. 7d5. 

TUEKEY. 

‘La Lyre Orientale;’ Eccueil d’Airs Orientaux, harmonises par M. 
Giiatelli, Directeur de la ]Vlusi(|ue Imperiale. Dedieo A S. E. 
Kedjib Pacha, Gouvenieur-goncral de la iMusnpie de S. Al.l.le 
vSultan; publieepar MM. Arisdadagucs Hohannessian et Gabrid 
Eramian, Professeurs do Musique. Constantinople, 1858, folio. 
This curious work is published in monthly numbers, and contains 
instrumental as well as vocal compositions. 

Original- Chore der Derwische Mnwlewi; in arabischer, persischer uml 
tlirkischer Sprachc, mit dermdglichstwbrtlicheii znr Melodic gcnaii 
passenden Uebersetzung ins Deutsche, mit Begleitung des Piaifo- 
forte eingerichtet von Abbe Maximilian Stadler. Wien [1831], 
oblong folio. 
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Die Chore der Derwische. See ‘Allgeiiioiiie inusikalische Zeitiing,* 
Jahrgaiig XX lY. (Leij^zig, 1822), 2>- 

The Music of th (3 Turks. See ‘ Allgomeiue inusilvalischo Zeitiuig,' 
Jahrang lY. (Leij^zig, 1801), p, 17. Jahrgaiig Ylll. (Loi 2 >zig, 
1805), p. 273. 

Lctteratiira Turcliesca dell’ Abate Giauibatista Toderini. Yenezia, 
1787, 8vo., 3 vols. Yol. I. p. 222, &c. 

TYROL. 

[See Austria.] 

VVALE6. 

Antieut British Music ; or a Collection of Tunes never before j)ublished, 
which MTO retained by the Canibro-Britons, more particularly in 
North-Wales, and siip23osed by the Learned to be the Remains of 
the Music of the Aiithnit DruiOs so much famed in Homan History. 
To which is 2 n*elixod an Historical account of the Rise and Progress 
of Music among the Antic nt Britons, whenln the Errors of Dr. 
Dowel and his editor Mr. Wynne* cm this subjt'ct, in their History 
of Wales, are 2 >oint('<l out and cojifuted, and the whole set in its 
true and ]>ro 2 >er Light. London, 1712. l‘rinlod for and soltl by 
the comidlers, John Parry and Evan Williams. Folio. 

Jones (Edward). Musical and Poeti<‘al Pelicks of the Welsh Bards, 
2 n*eserve<l by 'fraditioii and Auth(*ntic Manuscri 2 )ts from very 
reiTiote anticiuity, Jiever before 2 )ublislu*d. To the Bardic tunes an^ 
add(id variations for tin 3 llarj), Har 2 >sich()rd, Yiolin, or Flute, with 
a select Collcctivu of the Pennilihm a.nd Englynion, or e 2 )igram- 
matic stanzas, blossoms, and pastoral songs of Wah‘s, 

with English transhitions. Likewise «i General History ol the 
Bards and Druids from the earliest 2 >t‘nod to the 2 )n?si‘nt time; 
with an a(?count of their music and poei.ry ; to which is [}relixed a 
co 2 )ious diss(;rtation on tht3 musical instruments of tin* Aboriginal 
Britons. A new Edition, doubly augmented and im 2 )rove<l. Loudon, 
I7;H, folio. -Respecting the first edition, London, 1781, folio, the 
author observes 2 >- 123 : “ A few yeai’s ago I [>ublish(*d a similar 

work ; but, having since collected very im 2 )ortaut ami more oju- 
siderable documents on the subject, 1 thought it more judi(!ious, 
instead of giving a.n a<lditioiial volume, to blend the chitjl matlt'i* of 
the former 2 ^ublication with the 2 >t‘escnt . 

Jones (Edward). The Bardic Museum, or ih’imitivo liritish Literature 
and other admirable Rariti(*s, forming tin* s(?c.()nd volume ol tlie 
Musical, Poetical, and Historical Relicks of the Wbdsh Bards and 
Druids ; drawn from autlienth; documents ot remote Aiithpiity, 
with great 2^^^^^!^ now resent'd from oblivion, and never b(*tt)re 
* published; containing the Bardic Triads, Historic Odes, Eulogies, 
Songs, Elegies, ALcmorials of the Tombs of the Warriors, ol Ring 
Arthur and his Knights, Regalias, the Wonders of Wales, ct c<vtcra: 

E i<: 2 
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with English translations and historic illustrations. Likewise the 
Ancient W ar-tunes of the Lards. London (printed for the author), 
1802, folio. 

Ancient National Airs of Cxwent and Morgariwg ; being a collection of 
Original Welsh JMelodies hitht^rto unpublished; to which are 
added the words usually sung thereto ; collected and arrange<l for 
the flarj^ or Pianoforte by M. Jane Williams <d‘ Aberpcrgwuj. 
Llandovery, 1844, folio. A highly interesting collection f)f tunes 
from South Wales. 

John 4’ho7naa (Jeuan Ddu). Y (.^aniedydd Oynn*eig; The (kiinbrlan 
JVIinstrel; being a collection of the melodies of Cambria with 
original words in English and Welsh, together witli several origi- 
nal airs. Merthyr 'J’ydvil, l84o, 4to. 

John Owen (Owain Alaw). Pencerdd. Gems of Welsh JMelody; a 
selection of iiopular Welsh Hongs, with English and Welsh words. 
Siicciinens ot JVnnillioii Siiigijig after the nianiu‘r of North 
Wales, and Welsh National Airs, ancient and moderji, s(d in 
a familiar nianner for the Pianoforte or JTarp, with Hmyphouies 
and Accompaniments. Jluthln L18<)0], folio. 

Parry (John). A Selection of Welsh Mt'lodies with Syinjdionies and 
Accompaniments, and (characteristic Words by ^^rs. llemaiis. 
London (Power), folio. 

British flarmony; being a (’.^:)llection of Ancicmt Welsh Airs, the 
traditional remains of tln^se originally sung by the Bards of 
AYales. Lomlon, 1781, folio. 

A Choice Colh'ction of Welsh Airs, containing tw(‘nty-liv(*. tunes 
ada|)ted for the Piuiioforb^ the flarp, Hari)siehord, Violin, or 
Pluto, by Edward Jones. (Carnarvon, oblong 8 vo. 

Two hundred and lift/ Welsli vVirs adapted for Violin, Piute, Accor- 
dion, or any TVeblc Instrument. Lomhni (Davidson), 8vo. 

Owyneddioii ; or an Ac.couiit of the Royal Denbigh Eisteddfod. 
Chester, 18130, royal 8vo. 

Evans (Evan). Hpeciniens of the Poetry of the Antumt Welsh Bards, 
translated into English, with exjdanatory Notes oji the Historical 
Passages, and a shoi-t Ac(;ouitt of the Men and IMaces jnentione<I 
by the Bards. London, I7(il, 4to. 

Caniadan BethleheTii; yn cynnwys ( ’arolau Nadolig, gaii brif feirdd 
Cymru; gyda Thoiian Drio<lo], wedi on cyiighaneddu a’u trefnu i 
wahaiiol leisian gan J. D. Jones. Rbuthyn [1857J, 12mo. 

Barrington (Koii. Daincs). vSome Account of two musical Instru- 
ments used in Wales. See, ‘Arclimologia, or Miseellanoous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity,' Vol. HI. (London, 1775), }). 110. 

Nash (D. W.) Taliesin; or the Bards and Druids of Britain; a 

‘ Translation of the Remains of the earliest Welsh Bards, and 
an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. London, 1858, 8vo. 
Contains no music. 

Bingley (W.) A Tour round North Wales. London, 1800, 8vo, 

2 vola. Yol. II. pp. 230—290. 
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Pennant (Thomas). A ^Four in Wales. London, 1778, 4to, 2 vols. 
Yol. T. pp. 42G — 447. 

Thomas (John), Pcnrrrrd Giralia. Welsh Melodies, with Welsh and 
English Poetry by Jones and Oliphant. London, folio, 2 vols. 

WALLACIIIA. 

Wachmann (Jean Andre). Melodies Yahicpios pour Ic Piano ; Cahier 
I. Houmaiiia, Hecueil de daiises et d'airs vahupies originales ; 
Cahier TI. Bouquet de melodies vahu^uos originales ; Cahier III. 
Jj’ficho de la Vulacliie, chansons populaires roumaines ; Cahier 
lY. lies Lords <lii Danube, chans .Mis et dan ses roumaines. Vienne 
(chez IMiilhu*), folio, 1 books. 

Murray (E. C. Creiiville). i)oim‘, or the National Songs and Legends 
ot‘ Jloumania. London, 1854, 8vo. 

Siilzer (F. J.). Cesehichte des iransali>inischen Daciens. [See 
Creece]. 

Schuller (J. K.). Romanische Yolkslieder, metrisch Ubersetzt und 
erliuitert. Ilcu’inaimstadt, 1859, 12mo. Contains no music. 

See also th<5 collections of Wallachian popular poetry l)y B. Alexandri 
(Jassy, 1855), and by A. Marienescu (Pesth, 1858). 
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Australia, singing of the natives . 
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. 120 

Austmlian corroborie dance .... 





. 240 

— kangaroo dance .... 





. 238 

Austrian air in notation .... 
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— Tiationnl hymn .... 





. 183 

— songs with Jodling 





125, 209 

— songs collected and published . 





. 378 

Bach (J. S.), his preludes and fugues 
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Bagpipe music, its effects upon Scotch soldiers recorded 
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. 55 

Ballad, Danish, in notation .... 





. 358 

Barbers, musical ...... 





. 284 

Bards and minstrels ..... 





. 207 

Barrow (J), on the singing of Chinese boatmen 
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Basques, collections of their music 
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Becker (C, F.), his examination of French popular tunes 
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Bedouin sword dance ..... 
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. , 
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Bowdich, on negro music .... 
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. 200 
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. 267 
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Burden, in national songs .... 
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6 

— hymn ...... 
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. 99 ^ 
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Cannibal songs 27 

Celtic nations, their pentatonic scale ... ... 67, 366 

Ch.anson de Malbrouk . . . . . . . . . .190 

Chappell (W.) on * Vivo le Roy’ 17 
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Chinese popular songs ..... ..... 220 
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— musical notation ......... 338 
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Jews, collections of their songs ........ 403 

Jig, a dance 254 
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